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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  RESPONSE  OF  LABOR 
IN  SCANDINAVIA:  A MULTI-LEVEL  ANALYSIS 

By 

William  M.  Lafferty 
August,  1970 

Chairman:  Professor  Manning  J.  Dauer 

Major  Department:  Political  Science 

This  work  is  an  attempt  to  trace  the  causal  relation- 
ship between  economic  development  and  the  ideological  and 
behavioral  response  of  organized  labor  in  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  tem- 
poral setting  for  the  analysis  is  the  period  between  1870 
and  1930  with  special  emphasis  on  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  twentieth  century.  The  study  has  been  characterized  as 
"multi-level"  since  it  employs  data  types  which  range  from 
"total-system"  indicators  down  to  party  voting  patterns  of 
individual  national  congress  delegates . The  general  re- 
search strategy  was  to  select  a hypothetical  scheme  which 
offered  a multi-factor  "causal  range"  between  independent 
and  dependent  variables  and  one  which  could  be  operation- 
alized at  different  empirical  levels  of  social  reality. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  analysis  the  major  conceptual 
levels  and  sectors  of  the  approach  are  presented  and  certain 
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key  terms  such  as  "causality,"  "total-system,"  and  "context" 
are  defined.  The  formulation  of  the  specific  hypothetical 
scheme  is  then  taken  up  by  moving  through  different  the- 
orists of  varying  degrees  of  specificity,  until  we  arrive  at 
the  so-called  Bull-Galenson  proposition  which  in  oversimpli- 
fied form  postulates  a direct  relationship  between  intense 
industrialization  and  labor  radicalism. 

Several  indicators  for  the  three  countries  are  then 
investigated  and  it  is  quickly  discovered  that  the  language 
of  the  Bull-Galenson  proposition  does  not  readily  lend  it- 
self to  systematic  analysis.  This  problem  is  overcome  by 
revising  the  hypothetical  language  and  converting  our  prop- 
ositions into  statements  of  stage— theory  economic  develop- 
ment, each  with  differing  temporal  dimensions.  Having  done 
this,  we  then  compare  time  series  of  socio-economic  and 
political  indicators  and  find  that  the  labor  movements  of 
the  three  countries  developed  within  differing  temporal 
stages  of  economic  development. 

In  Part  II  the  analytical  level  is  dropped  to  the  level 
of  within-nat ion  political  context  where  we  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  three  labor  parties  through  the  political 
thresholds  of  legitimation,  inclusion,  representation,  and 
executive  power.  The  rates  and  sequences  of  this  political 
progression  are  then  compared  with  the  rates  and  sequences 

xvii 


of  economic  development,  and  systematic  changes  in  the  labor 
response  are  noted. 

In  Part  III  the  analytic  level  is  lowered  all  the  way 
down  to  the  individual  where  we  look  at  two  Norwegian  Labor 
Party  roll  calls.  These  two  votes  seem  to  represent  the 
major  indicators  for  the  labeling  of  the  Norwegian  party  as 
"radical"  and  we  use  them  for  a series  of  overlapping  con- 
textual analyses;  first  with  individuals  in  groups  and  then 
with  groups  in  their  ecological  settings.  This  process 
allows  us  to  follow  the  causal  chain  from  the  individuals, 
through  their  sub-party  groups,  and  down  into  the  ecological 
base  where  we  can  once  again  apply  indicators  which  are 
relevant  to  the  total-system  results.  It  also  enables  us 
to  introduce  other  factors  which  were  not  included  in  the 
original  hypothetical  propostions  but  which  seemed  to  "force" 
themselves  into  the  analysis  by  means  of  their  contextual 
importance 

One  of  the  major  findings  of  the  study  was  that  the 
radicalism  of  the  Norwegian  movement  was  primarily  rhetori- 
cal and  primarily  a result  of  the  internal  party  struggle. 

It  was  also  shown  that  in  all  three  systems  it  was  the  com- 
bination of  political  and  economic  factors  which  seemed  to 
account  most  for  variations  in  labor  response.  Norway's 
industrialization  did  not  seem  to  be  more  intense  than 
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either  of  her  neighbors’,  but  it  did  come  later  in  the  take- 
off sequence  and  it  did  coincide  with  the  isolation  of  the 
Labor  Party  within  the  multi-party  system.  Interestingly 
enough  this  isolation  was  a result  of  early  democratization 
and  a lack  of  general  systemic  barriers. 


xxx 


PART  I 


ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND  THE  RESPONSE  OF  LABOR 


A Macro-Analysis 


CHAPTER  1 


THEORY  AND  METHOD 


More  than  a decade  ago  Val  Lorwin  posed  the  following 

questions  in  connection  with  the  relationship  between 

working-class  politics  and  economic  development: 

How  far  has  economic  development  conditioned  working- 
class  politics  in  Western  Europe  in  the  last  century 
and  a half?  Are  there  stages  of  economic  development 
in  which  protest  is  always  sharp  and  others  in  which 
it  is  dull?  To  what  extent  are  the  differences  in 
protest  among  the  nations  due  to  differences  in  eco- 
nomic growth,  to  what  extent  to  different  patterns  of 
general  historical  development  caused  by  other  factors? 
What  types  of  studies  may  promote  our  understanding  of 
these  questions?  ^ 

Lorwin  himself  started  the  discussion  by  briefly  ana- 
lyzing much  of  the  work  that  had  been  done  in  the  two  re- 
lated fields  and  concluded  his  article  with  several  "working 
hypotheses"  which  he  hoped  would  be  the  impetus  to  further, 
more  specific,  comparative  studies.  The  last  10  years  have 
seen  a minor  explosion  in  the  literature  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic development  while  its  disciplinary  half-sister,  po- 
litical development,  has  been  only  slightly  less  prolific. 
Unfortunately  very  few  of  these  studies  have  followed 
Lorwin' s admonitions  to  a comparative  treatment  of  the  two 
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phenomena  and,  in  terms  of  data,  the  economic  side  of  the 

0 

picture  greatly  outweighs  the  political  in  empirical 
content . 

In  the  research  undertaken  here  I have  attempted  to 
answer  several  of  Lorwin's  questions  as  they  apply  to  the 
Scandinavian  area.  In  response  to  his  last  question  above, 
we  begin  the  study  in  this  chapter  with  conceptual  and  meth- 
odological clarification  and  the  presentation  of  the  research 
strategy.  We  then  move  on  in  the  succeeding  chapters  to 
analyze  the  other  two  questions  in  terms  of  the  multi-level 
interactions  between  economic  development,  historical  set- 
ting, and  labor  response. 

Economic  Growth  and  Labor  Response:  Choosing  Concepts 

Our  first  task  is  to  define  more  closely  our  two  lim- 
iting variables,  economic  growth  and  labor  response,  and 
then  to  relate  these  two  in  a more  specifically  determinate 
theoretical  scheme.  The  process  will  be  one  of  moving  from 
broad  macro-theory  and  conceptions  down  through  different 
"theoretical  steps"  toward  a contextual  specification  of 
variable  interaction  within  the  Scandinavian  area. 

The  first  question  that  has  to  be  answered  before  we 
can  specify  our  causal  range  more  closely  is  what  is  the 
posited  relationship  between  economic  growth  and  labor 
response  in  its  broadest  form.  There  exist  at  least  two 
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major  schools  of  thought  on  this  question,  both  with  their 
own  conflicting  interpretations  and  both  seemingly  founded 
on  two  basically  different  conceptions  of  what  is  vital  to 
the  process  at  hand.  One  concentrates  on  the  concept  "eco- 
nomic man  and  sees  his  reactions  to  growth  as  primary 
while  the  other  stresses  "sociological  man"  as  a basis  for 
prediction.  The  former  seems  to  operate  out  from  a frame- 
work of  concepts  built  around  the  notion  of  "rationalistic" 
perception  and  motivation  while  the  latter  places  more  em- 
phasis on  principles  of  psychological  and  sociological  inte- 
gration. Mancur  Olsen,  in  an  article  entitled  "Rapid  Growth 
as  a Destabilizing  Force,"  presents  the  major  characteris- 
tics of  both  approaches  and  also  provides  us  with  the  basic 

2 

orientation  for  our  analysis. 

Olsen  is  primarily  interested  in  offsetting  the  tre- 
mendous influence  of  the  "economic-man"  school,  a school 
which  Lipset  refers  to  as  "vulgar  Marxism."  This  school 
stresses  the  moderating  effects  (in  terms  of  political  re- 
sponse) resulting  from  economic  development  and  sets  high 
priority  on  governmental  policies  which  promote  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  in  an  attempt  to  stave  off  radical  (communist) 
reaction . Olsen  not  only  disagrees  with  this  contention  but 
states  emphatically  that  the  truth  probably  lies  in  the 
other  direction.  He  says: 
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What  is  needed  now  is,  not  a cautious  qualification  of 
the  argument  that  economic  growth  leads  toward  politi- 
cal stability,  but  rather  a clear  and  decisive  argu- 
ment stating  that  rapid  economic  growth  is  a major 
force  leading  toward  revolution  and  instability. 

He  then  presents  considerable  material  (all  cited  arti- 
cles and  works  not  original  data)  to  support  his  contention 
and,  even  though  it  is  clear  that  he  is  talking  around  sev- 
eral of  his  would-be  disputants,  his  case  is  quite  convincing 
w-*-^-Hin  its  own  particular  framework.  At  least  one  major 
point  of  disagreement  between  the  two  schools  emerges  from 
Olsen  1 s article . 

Those  who  see  a definite  moderating  effect  with  eco- 
nomic growth  have  a tendency  to  emphasize  the  material  con- 
cisions of  those  classes  with  a high  "protest— potential"  and 
to  see  the  alleviation  of  poverty  and  economic  disadvantage 
as  the  major  beneficial  result  of  high  growth  rates.  The 
Olsen  school  (and  many  sociologists  such  as  Lipset,  Korn- 
hauser,  C.  Wright  Mills)  claimsthat  this  "vulgar"  applica- 
tion of  materialise  tends  to  overlook  the  dislocations  in 
the  social  fabric  which  industrialization  may  incur  and 
thereby  neglects  the  potential  for  radical  response  among 
certain  culturally  disrupted  or  "anomic"  groups. 

According  to  Olsen  these  groups  are  not  limited  to  the 
lower  or  loser"  classes.  Rapid  growth  also  produces  new 
groups  of  "gainers"  which  also  can  act  as  destabilizing 
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agents  within  the  developmental  process.  The  criterion  in 
both  cases  is  not  the  economic  perception  of  their  relative 
share  of  the  "goods"  of  the  system  but  rather  their  common 
status  change  and,  in  the  most  acute  cases,  norm  loss. 

Without  pursuing  the  differences  between  the  two  ap- 
proaches further,  it  can  be  stated  that  this  analysis  will, 
in  general,  follow  the  orientation  of  the  Olsen  school.  We 
shall  conceptualize  labor  response  as  being  negative  (radi- 
cal) to  the  entire  developmental  process  and  we  shall  view 
this  negative  response  as  primarily  motivated  by  the  anomic 
results  of  rapid  and  intense  industrialization.  It  will  be 
obvious  to  all  who  have  worked  in  this  area  that  we  could 
have  derived  Olsen's  "destabilizing  growth"  ideas  from 
other,  more  systematic  theorists.  That,  we  have  not  done  so 
is  primarily  because  of  the  unique  juxtaposition  which  Olsen 
provides,  i.e.  the  reversed  direction  of  the  posited  re- 
lationship with  increased  growth  being  associated  with  in- 
radicalism.  As  Olsen  himself  clearly  points  out 
most  growth  theorists  have  avoided  relating  these  two  factors 
this  direction,  seemingly  because  of  the  policy  interests 
which  were  being  served. 

Olsen  thus  presents  us  with  a theoretical  framework 
within  which  we  can  anal yze  the  whole— system  phenomena  of 
economic  growth  and  labor  response . He  also  provides  us 
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with  a macro-intervening  factor,  i.e.  the  idea  that  it  is 
the  social  disruption  accompanying  rapid  growth  which  direct- 
ly contributes  to  the  possibility  of  radical  (or  unstable) 
political  behavior.  The  next  step  in  our  research  operation 
is  to  shift  to  the  specific  context  of  interest  (Scandi- 
navia) to  see  if  the  Olsen  framework  or  one  similar  has 
been  applied  to  the  three  countries  which  we  would  like  to 
compare.  As  the  following  demonstrates,  we  are  not  lacking 
in  contextually  specific  propositions. 

The  Bull-Galenson  Proposition 

In  1922  Edvard  Bull,  a Norwegian  Marxist  historian  and 
a political  activist,  took  up  the  question  of  the  difference 
in  the  labor  movements  of  the  three  Scandinavian  countries, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Seemingly  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  a multi-faceted  approach  to  such  a complex  phenom- 
enon, he  advocated  explanation  in  three  different  sectors: 

1)  Differences  in  the  basic  social  and  economic  structure  of 
the  three  lands,  2)  The  historical  peculiarities  of  labor 
movement  development  in  each  context,  and  3)  Certain  dif- 
ferences in  personal  psychological  relationships.  The  scope 
of  this  work  showed  clearly  Bull's  multi-disciplinary  ap- 
proach with  a range  stretching  from  sociology  through  eco- 
nomics and  history  down  to  social  psychology. 

Virtually  all  of  Bull's  explanatory  hypotheses  are  to 
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be  found  in  the  small  publication  entitled  Den  Skandinaviske 
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Arbeiderbevegelse  1914-1920.  Most  of  these  hypotheses  were 
historical-specific,  i.e.  they  offered  explanation  in  terms 
of  the  different  institutional  features  of  the  three  coun- 
tries. One  of  these  historical  explanations  (the  different 
rules  of  the  three  political  systems)  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapters  5 and  6,  but  the  initial  phase  of  our  analysis 
centers  around  Bull's  major  developmental  theory  concerning 
industrialization  and  labor  response.  The  principal  ele- 
ments  of  this  proposition  are  found  in  the  following  quote: 

The  development  in  Norway  has  progressed  with  a speed 
much  faster  than  the  tempo  in  the  other  two  countries; 
in  the  course  of  half  a generation,  there  has  been 
created  a new  industrial  labor  class,  without  class 
tradition,  and  these  new  worker  masses  stand  confronted 
by  huge  concerns  with  strong  capital  bases.  . . . The 

sudden  disruption  of  a traditional  peasant  society  and 
the  foundation  of  industrial  centers  in  proximity  to 
the  new  hydro-electric  power  sources  has  brought  forth 
a working  class  which  is  more  open  for  revolutionary 
ideas  than  the  older,  more  slowly  developing  classes 
in  the  two  neighboring  countries. ^ 

This  basic  "Bull  proposition"  has  found  expression  in 
works  ranging  from  Lipset 1 s specific  empirical  study  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  democracy  to  Kornhauser's  wide-ranging 
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theoretical  treatment  of  mass  society.  Lipset' s treatment, 

which  is  on  the  "total-system"  level,  is  perhaps  most  inter- 
esting. 

For  the  Scandinavian  context  Lipset  relies  exclusively 
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on  the  work  of  Walter  Galenson  the  labor  sociologist  who,  in 
several  studies  (taken  up  more  fully  in  the  next  section) , 
expresses  his  agreement  with  the  Bull  proposition  and  pre- 
sents certain  empirical  indicators  which  seem  to  uphold  the 
general  line  of  the  theory  (at  least  on  the  dependent  side 
of  labor  response) . The  picture  presented  is  one  of  two 
variable  continuums  (industrialization  and  labor  radicalism) 
with  the  three  countries  occupying  positions  of  similar  se- 
quence on  both  scales.  That  is,  Denmark  was  the  first  and 
most  evenly  developing  economically  and  also  the  most  mod- 
erate in  labor  reaction;  Sweden  occupies  the  middle  position 
of  " somewhat  later"  industrialization  and  "more  radical" 
labor  movement;  and  Norway  is  the  showcase,  exhibiting  late 
and  very  rapid  economic  transition  and  the  most  radical 
movement.  Lipset  generalizes  from  the  Scandinavian  case  as 
follows : 


. . . political  extremism  based  on  the  lower  classes, 
communism  in  particular,  is  not  to  be  found  only  in 
low-income  countries  but  also  in  newly  industrializing 
nations.  . . . The  patterns  of  leftist  politics  in 
northern  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century  in  countries  whose  socialist  and  trade-union 
movements  are  now  relatively  moderate  and  conservative 
illustrates  this  point.  Wherever  industrialization 
occurred  rapidly , introducing  sharp  discontinuities 
between  the  pre-industrial  and  industrial  situation, 
more  rather  than  less  extremist  working-class  move- 
ments emerged. 

Finally,  we  can  look  at  one  more  statement  of  the  prop- 
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osition  by  Stein  Rokkan  and  Henry  Valen.  In  this  formu- 
lation we  see  clearly  the  intricate  nature  of  the  causal 
hypothesis.  For  clarification  I have  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ferent methodological  domains  inherent  in  the  total  ex- 
planation: 


. . . the  Norwegian  Labor  Party  clearly  came  to  stand 
farthest  to  the  revolutionary  left  in  Scandinavia 
(intra-areal  comparative  proposition;  cross  contextual 
analysis  of  political  structure)  . . . the  party  was 
the  only  one  in  the  West  to  muster  a majority  for 
joining  the  Third  International  (internal  party  struc- 
ture and  peak  level  decisions;  comparative  inter- 
national behavior  as  measure  of  "radicalism")  . . . 

Edvard  Bull  attributed  this  radicalism  to  the  sudden- 
ness and  rapidity  of  the  industrialization  process  in 
Norway  (1.  total-system  proposition,  2.  question  of 
rates  of  social  change,  3.  question  of  time)  . . . the 
more  sudden  the  growth  of  industry  and  the  more  of  its 
labour  force  has  to  be  recruited  from  agriculture  and 
fisheries,  the  more  leftist  the  workers  and  the  more 
revolutionary  their  party  (the  comparative  ecological 
basis  of  party  structure  and  ideology) . 0 

It  was  this  particular  formulation  of  the  Bull  prop- 
osition which  led  me  into  the  theoretical  problems  of  multi- 
level analysis.  The  most  basic  of  these  problems  have  al- 
ready received  a preliminary  treatment  elsewhere.10  I do 
not  want  to  go  into  the  specific  aspects  of  this  work  here 
but  it  is  necessary  to  outline  the  major  structural  charac- 
teristics in  order  to  present  the  setting  for  this  section 
of  the  research  project.  The  result  of  the  theoretical 
analysis  of  multi-level  methodology  was  a model  which  I have 
called  the  "multi-level,  ecologically-based  data  structure." 
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This  data  structure  has  (for  our  particular' research  prob- 
lem) a grid  consisting  of  four  horizontal  levels  and  three 
vertical  sectors . 

I will  describe  them  briefly  here  while  allowing  the 
more  intricate  aspects  to  be  grasped  in  and  through  the 
research  process  itself. 

The  four  horizontal  levels  are  defined  approximately 
as  follows: 

Ecological  Base  Level:  The  ecological  base  level  is 

the  lowest  common  denominator"  of  social  reality.  It  is 
the  aggregate  base  for  all  social  structure  and  its  disci- 
plines are  human  geography,  demography,  and  ecology.  It  is 
the  broadest  macro -context  for  the  analysis  of  group-struc- 
tural and  individual  behavior.  For  the  present  research 
problem  the  units  of  intra-aggregate  delimitation  are  the 
commune,  sub-party  regions,  and  the  nation  state. 

Structural  Level:  The  structural  level  consists  of 

group  structures  and  general  social  institutions . It  is 
here  that  we  find  the  basic  structures  of  all  social  sys- 
tems, but  viewed  specifically  as  "adaptive  emergents"  from 
the  material  adaption  within  the  ecological  base.  Ecology 
represents  the  interactive  adaption  of  populations  to  their 
environment  and  the  emergent  structure  represents  organiza- 
tional institutions  which  become  "task  definers"  and  " 
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active  agents,"  or  the  means  for  technological  manipulation. 
The  symbolic  function  of  the  ecological  adaptation  is  de- 
cided here. 

Individual  Level:  The  level  of  individual  behavior, 

seen  primarily  in  the  context  of  the  ecological  and  struc- 
tural levels  but  at  the  same  time  representing  the  non- 
categori2able  core  for  the  expression  of  the  meaning  of 
social  process.  In  other  words,  the  individual  is  seen  as 
both  the  bearer  and  the  communicator  of  objective  social 
action  (through  membership  in  aggregate  and  structure)  and 
the  historically  nonreducible  determinant  of  the  meaning  of 
this  action.  The  individual  stands  as  the  conscious  medi- 
ating link  of  the  causal  process  which  stretches  from  the 
environment  to  the  environment. 

The  Total-System  Level:  The  total-system  level  repre- 

sents the  highest  horizontal  level  where  both  abstractions 
("emergents")  and  concrete  indicators  from  intra-systemic 
processes  are  compared  and  analyzed.  For  our  problem  it  is 
the  level  of  the  nation-state  and  the  level-units  are  the 
three  total-systems  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  Indi- 
cators at  the  total-system  level  can  be  associated  with 
vertical  sub-sectors  or  they  can  be  truly  global  expressions 
of  the  entire  system. 

The  three  vertical  sectors  are  defined  approximately 


as  follows: 
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The  Party  Sector:  The  party  sector  delimits  for  pur- 

poses of  analysis  those  social  phenomena  which  are  either 
subjectively  defined  by  the  various  national  labor  parties 
themselves  or  which  can  be  objectively  attributed  to  this 
sector.  Thus  on  the  ecological  base  level  we  will  have 
communal  party  memberships;  on  the  structural  level  we  will 
have  local  party  sub-groups  and  national  party  organs;  on 
the  individual  level  we  will  have  individual  party  members, 
party  delegates,  and  party  leaders;  and  on  the  total-system 
level  we  have  such  party  emergents  as  party  programs  and 
decisions  relevant  for  international  party  behavior. 

The  Voter  Sector:  The  voter  sector  embraces  those 

phenomena  which  fall  under  the  electoral  activity  of  the 
various  labor  parties  within  the  national  political  system. 
This  gives  us  local  and  national  election  voters  within  the 
communal  unit  on  the  ecological  base  level;  party  groups 
(caucuses)  within  communal  and  national  assemblies  at  the 
structural  level;  individual  labor  legislators,  ministers, 
etc.;  and,  on  the  national  emergent  level,  labor  government 
decisions  (system— abstract)  and  labor— vote  sector  propor- 
tions (system-concrete) . 

The  Worker  Sector:  The  worker  sector  implies  the 

vertically  defined  phenomena  of  labor  union  organization. 
Again  working  our  way  up,  we  have  communal  union  membership 
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at  the  base  level;  industrial  and  craft  unions,  both  local 
and  national,  at  the  structural  level;  individual  union 
delegates  and  leaders  of  the  respective  national  labor 
federations;  and  national  labor  federation  programs  (system- 
abstract)  and  strike  activity  (system-concrete)  at  the  total- 
system  level. 

It  is  within  and  across  these  12  categories  that  the 
tracing  of  the  Bull  causal  scheme  has  been  effected  through- 
out the  research  project.  I have  divided  the  entire  under- 
taking into  four  sub-projects.  These  four  sections,  as  they 
now  stand,  are  as  follows: 

Total-System  Analysis:  Macro-dynamic  analysis  of 

Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  on  economic  development  and  the 
response  of  labor.  Analysis  level  varies  from  highly  ab- 
stractive comparison  of  total-system  indicators  to  compari- 
son of  politico-historical  context. 

2)  Individual  and  Group-Structural  Analysis:  Con- 

textual  analysis  of  the  within— nation  Norwegian  system. 
Concentration  on  decisional  organs  within  the  Norwegian  La- 
bor Party  and  the  union  sector.  Analysis  of  party-sector 
delegates  and  sub-party  regional  groups. 

3)  Ecological-Base  Analysis:  Analysis  of  the  eco- 

logical and  demographic  bases  of  the  electoral  response  of 
labor.  Comparison  of  communal  aggregate  data  on  variables 
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of  economic  development,  urbanization,  internal  migration, 
and  social  disruption  with  conservative,  moderate,  and 
radical  socialist  voter  alternatives. 

4)  . The  Theory  and  Method  of  Cross-Level  and  Contextual 
Analysis:  The  theoretical  foundations  of  the  multi-level 

data  structure  and  the  problems  of  cross-level  causality  and 
contextual  determinism.  The  quantitative  material  from  (1) , 
(2),  and  (3)  used  in  the  working-out  of  a generalized  multi- 
level scheme  for  both  synchronic  and  diachronic  analysis. 

The  present  work  narrates  the  research  process  and  re- 
sults of  parts  (1)  and  (2) . The  data  for  part  (3)  have  al- 
ready been  collected  and  punched  for  more  than  600  Norwegian 
communes  for  the  period  1900-1924.  The  initial  notes  to  the 
preparation  of  part  (4)  have  been  reported  in  the  work  cited 
above . 

Some  Definitions 

Numerous  terms  in  quotes  appear  throughout  the  body  of 
this  work  but  most  of  them  are  not  attempts  to  form  neolo- 
gisms; rather  they  are  "internal  dialogue"  words  and  con- 
cepts which  appear  necessary  at  various  points  to  express 
the  imagery  of  the  multi-level  process.  A word  like  "in- 
ternal dialogue,"  for  example,  is  used  to  express  the  sym- 
bolic confrontation  which  goes  on  inside  my  researching  head 
between  (let  us  say)  a variable  continuum,  the  particular 
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measure  being  used,  the  appropriate  hypothesis  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  general  research  theory,  earlier  results,  the 
hypotheses  for  the  next  level,  etc.,  etc.  I feel  that  such 
words  and  phrases  will  derive  their  own  explanation  from 
the  research  process  and  that  a "feel"  for  their  usage  at 
any  rate  should  be  easily  acquired.  Other  terms  are  more 
basic  and  recur  throughout  the  presentation  and  a brief  at- 
tempt at  definition  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  neces- 
sary . 

Tota 1 -sy stem.  My  use  of  the  term  total-system  is  de- 
rived from  the  article  by  Lipset  mentioned  above.  Lip- 
set's  study  is  a synchronic  treatment  of  the  relationship 
between  democracy  and  economic  development.  By  choosing  a 
large  number  of  nations  at  approximately  the  same  time-cut, 
he  sought  to  find  static  correlations  from  which  he  might 
generalize  certain  developmental  patterns.  In  a method- 
ological appendix  he  clarifies  his  meaning  of  total-system 
analysis . 

He  begins  by  saying  that  most  analyses  of  total-system 
social  phenomena  have  employed  either  a reductionist  or  an 
ideal-type  approach.  The  reductionist  method  maintains  that 
the  qualities  of  individual  actions  are  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  sociological  categories,"  and  that  complex  charac- 
teristics of  a social  system  cannot,  therefore,  be  consid- 
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ered  "system  attributes."12  Indicators  for- this  approach 
are  available  to  the  extent  that  variable-oriented  attitudes 
can  be  associated  with  specific  sub-populations. 

The  well-known  ideal-type  approach  begins  with  a simi- 
lar assumption  to  that  of  the  reductionists  (i.e.  "that 
societies  are  a complex  order  of  phenomena,  exhibiting  such 
a degree  of  internal  contradiction  that  generalizations 
about  them  as  a whole  must  necessarily  constitute  a con- 
structed representation  of  selected  elements")  but  it  reaches 
a different  conclusion.  It  decides  that  societal  abstrac- 
tions such  as  "democracy"  and  "bureaucracy"  in  reality  "have 
no  necessary  connection  with  states  or  qualities  of  complex 
social  systems  which  actually  exist . " They  are  instead 
merely  theoretical  formulations  of  logically  rigid  systems 
and  the  reality  of  any  given  context  is  to  be  compared  and 

analyzed  in  its  deviations  or  conformities  from  the  "ideal- 
type  . " 

Lipset  acknowledges  the  function  of  both  of  these  ap- 
proaches but  he  is  interested  in  developing  something  which 
is  both  more  empirical  and,  hopefully,  more  determinate.  He 
feels  that  macro-comparison  of  total-systems  can  be  made  by 
means  of  indicators  which  summarily  express  intra-system 
phenomena.  The  implication  of  his  data  as  he  sees  it  is 
that  there  are  aspects  of  total  social  systems  which  exist. 
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can  be  stated  in  theoretical  terms,  can  be  compared  with 

similar  aspects  of  other  systems,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

are  derivable  from  empirical  data  which  can  be  checked  (or 
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questioned)  by  other  researchers." 

As  to  determinacy , Lipset  realizes  the  seeming  impos- 
sibility of  demonstrating  asymmetrical  causality  on  the 
macro-system  level.  He  states  his  more  modest  purpose  as 
one  of  establishing  the  "syndrome  of  conditions"  which  "most 
frequently"  distinguish  national  systems  on  the  variables  of 
interest.  This  means  that  the  primary  importance  of  Lip- 
set's  total-system  comparison  is  that  of  a general  categor- 
ization which  may  point  out  certain  consistencies  among 
macro-indicators  which  in  turn  may  suggest  more  specific 
analysis  at  sub— system  levels  with  other  types  of  measures. 

I intend  to  accept  this  meaning  of  whole-system  analysis 
in  the  way  which  Lipset  has  presented  it  but  I am  going  to 
substitute  a much  more  limited  sample  for  his  sweeping  com- 
parison of  50  countries  and,  in  addition,  attempt  an  analysis 
over  time  instead  of  his  cross-sectional  comparison. 

With  50  countries  categorized  on  two  static  variables 
Lipset  is  able  to  generalize  much  more  freely  as  to  what 
might  be  the  objective  conditions  conducive  to  "more"  or 
"less"  degrees  of  democracy.  He  cannot,  however,  generalize 
as  to  the  developmental  (causal)  relationship  between  his 
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variables.  When  we,  on  the  other  hand,  limit  our  universe 
of  units  to  only  three  countries,  we  have  for  all  practical 
purposes  reduced  our  scope  for  generalization  to_  that  uni- 
verse even  though  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  gained  a greater 
degree  of  developmental  specificity.  The  research  strategy 
at  the  total-system  level  will  thus  be  oriented  solely  to- 
wards demonstrating  the  validity  of  the  propositions  as  we 
]t-a.v.e  presented  them  (i.e.  the  propositions  on  the  three 
countries) . In  this  sense  our  general  procedure  will  be  one 
of  constant  progression  (in  the  service  of  increasing  empir- 
ical verification)  from  macro-theory  through  contextual 
propositions  down  to  the  descriptive  presentation  of  within- 
nation  correlations.  To  help  accomplish  this  task,  I am 

o 

going  to  rely  on  the  methodological  orientation  which  Gosta 
Carlsson  refers  to  as  "macro-dynamics . " His  work  seems  to 
offer  a vital  clue  to  the  conceptual  problems  of  "timing" 
and  "intensity." 

_Macro dynamics . Carlsson  begins  one  of  his  papers  with 

the  following  quote: 

Change,  whether  in  political  or  other  attitudes,  is 
usually  a time-consuming  process,  and  its  time  or 
speed  constants  are  therefore  something  we  ought  to 
study  in  a much  more  systematic  way  than  has  so  far 
been  done.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a dynamic  theory  of 
Political  or  any  other  kind  of  behavior  is  possible 
without  a proper  treatment  of  rates  of  change  in 
time . 14 


It  can  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  Carlsson's  esti— 
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mation  of  a "proper  treatment"  of  the  time  question  con- 
sists of  a highly  sophisticated  application  of  stochastic 
principles  to  macro-voting  behavior,  both  real  and  sirnu— 
latea . Because  of  the  data  problems  of  the  particular  re- 
search sector  we  have  chosen  (which  will  be  made  clear  in 
the  actual  analysis)  a full  application  of  Carlsson's  ideas 
is  not  possible.  It  is  my  intention,  therefore,  to  present 
in  outline  his  two  hypotheses  as  to  the  relationship  between 
time  and  voting  behavior  and  then  to  broadly  associate  one 
of  them  with  the  developmental  causality  of  the  Bull  prop- 
osition . 

In  analyzing  the  sequence  and  intensity  of  rates  of 

change,  Carlsson  offers  two  different  explanations:  the 

stimulus  hypothesis  and  the  response  hypothesis. 

The  stimulus  hypothesis  postulates  the  following: 

. . . aggregate  vote  is  largely  a reaction  to  a situ- 
ation that  usually  changes  only  by  degrees,  so  that 
the  gradual  variations  in  the  vote  for  a party  fol- 
low the  gradual  changes  in  this  situation.  Voters 
react  solely  or  predominantly  to  a restricted  class 
of  events  or  conditions  that  tend  to  form  a smooth 
series  in  time.  . . . it  is  not  necessary  under  these 
circumstances  to  introduce  any  time  lag  or  delay  in 
the  model.  5 

The  major  causal  elements  of  the  stimulus  hypothesis 
are,  according  to  Carlsson,  to  be  found  among  the  "broad 
economic  and  social  factors"  and  "the  problem  of  continuity 
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m the  dependent  variable,  the  vote,  is  solved  by  assuming 
or  demonstrating  a similar  continuity  in  the  governing  or 
independent  variables." 

The  response  hypothesis  states  the  following.- 

• . . voters  are  assumed  to  react  to  a much  wider 
class  of  stimuli,  many  of  which  are  discrete  and  un- 
connected events  with  no  tendency  to  form  smooth  time 
series.  . . the  response  occurs  with  a delay  varying 
between  individuals  and  groups  but  statistically  pre- 
dictable for  the  reacting  population.-*-^ 

The  response  model  is  stochastic  in  nature,  meaning 
primarily  that  random  events  and  effects  can  be  generalized 
over  the  entire  process  of  development  such  that  a definite 
order  and  continuity  can  be  "imposed."  Because  of  the 
Markov  property"  of  stochastic  processes  future  stages  of 
development  can  be  deduced  or  predicted  from  current  states 
of  the  system.  The  methodological  tool  which  Carlsson  em- 
ploys for  this  feature  is  the  auto-correlation  (or  serial 
correlation)  of  successive  stages  with  varying  lag  dif- 
ferentials. A major  difference  between  the  stimulus  and 
« 

response  models  is  that  the  latter  is  much  more  inherently 
dependent  upon  the  concept  of  equilibrium.  The  distance 
from  the  equilibrium  determines  the  speed  of  change  in  the 
response  hypothesis  while  for  the  stimulus  situation  speed 
varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  and,  theoretically 
at  least,  the  equilibrium  level  is  bounded  only  by  the 
parameters  of  the  data  universe. 
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We  shall  concentrate  here  on  applying  a form  of  the 
stimulus  hypothesis  to  over-time  data  for  the  Scandinavian 
context.  That  is,  we  shall  compare  time  series  for  the  two 
iables  of  economic  growth  and  labor  response  with 
the  intention  of  looking  for  similar  continuities  in  both 
var iables . 

Causality . — It  is  perhaps  overbearing  to  preface  a re- 
search work  in  the  social  sciences  with  a definition  of  cau- 
sality at  this  late  stage  of  development.  Few  are  the 
methodologists  and  researchers  who  have  not  fully  absorbed 
the  post-Humean  understanding  of  relational  causality  but, 
nonetheless,  I want  to  present  a few  thoughts  about  the 
topic,  if  only  because  of  my  hope  that  a reading  of  this 
work  is  not  limited  to  researchers  and  methodologists. 

Blalock  gives  us  Hume  in  a nutshell  when  he  says  that, 
"causality  can  never  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt  no  matter 
what  the  nature  of  one's  empirical  evidence."  But  he  fol- 
lows up  immediately  with  the  "saving"  observation  that: 

"One  admits  that  causal  thinking  belongs  completely  on  the 
theoretical  level  and  that  causal  laws  can  never  be  demon- 
strated empirically.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not 
helpful  to  think  causally  and  to  develop  causal  models  that 
have  implications  that  are  directly  testable."  I am,  of 
course,  in  this  work,  "thinking"  causally. 
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But  I am  not,  necessarily,  thinking  in.  terms  of  causal 
"laws."  Rather,  I am  thinking  in  terms  of  the  causality  of 
my  particular  research  project.  In  this  sense  I am  much 
more  interested  in  understanding  my  problem's  internal  cau- 
sality than  I am  in  explaining  it  in  the  broader  nomothetic 
framework  of  Blalock's  "nonexperimental  research."  This 
implies,  however,  that  I am  actually  more  deterministic  than 
Blalock  since  it  is  the  causal  effects  of  my  specific  re- 
search phenomena  which  interest  me  most  rather  than  the 
stochastic  causality  which  would  be  associated  with  these 
phenomena  as  merely  measures  of  the  sought-after  causal 
"laws."  This  is  not  to  say  that  I dislike  the  idea  of 
nomothetic  laws  in  social  research;  I just  do  not  know  much 

o 

about  them. 

The  causal  range. — in  order  to  provide  a topological 
setting  for  the  theoretical  causal  imagery,  I have  chosen 
the  term  "causal  range."  The  causal  range  is  nothing  more 
than  the  theoretical  distance  or  space  between  the  limiting 
macro-variables,  economic  development  and  the  response  of 
labor.  It  is  impossible  to  diagram  the  full  meaning  in- 
herent in  thxs  concept,  but  the  picture  is  approximately 
one  of  two  limiting  vertical  sectors  within  which  the  vari- 
ous level-indicators  of  the  independent  and  dependent  fac- 
tors are  situated.  Between  these  two  sectors  can  be 
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erected  as  many  intervening-variable  sectors  as  desired, 
also  with  their  level  specific  indicators.  The  basic  hori- 
zontal delimitation  is  the  same  as  the  multi-level  struc- 
ture outlined  above.  The  dynamic  aspect  of  the  causal  range 
is  accomplished  through  two  derivative  concepts: 

1)  The  Causal  Chain:  The  causal  chain  represents  the 

posited  directional  linkage  of  the  structural  entities  (all 
levels)  of  the  research  problem.  The  imagery  is  with  con- 
necting arrows  leading  from  the  level-specific  indicators 
of  the  independent-variable  sector  to  other  level-specific 
measures  in  the  intervening  and  dependent  sectors.  The 
directions  of  the  arrows  can  either  be  one-way  (asymmetri- 
cal) or  two-way  (symmetrical)  depending  on  the  posited 
causal  relationship.  The  latter  finds  its  most  determinis- 
tic expression  in  the  concept  of  "forcings." 

2)  Forcings:  Forcings  represent  the  "active  dynamics 

of  the  causal  chain.  They  impinge  themselves  upon  struc- 
tural elements  and  results  in  "responses"  (as  in  the  "re- 
sponse of  labor").  The  idea  of  forcing  simply  implies  the 
changing  capacity"  of  one  theoretical  factor  in  relation  to 
one  or  several  other  theoretical  factors.18 

Context.— The  term  "context"  is  probably  used  more  than 
any  other  word  throughout  the  body  of  the  research  narra- 
tive. There  are  numerous  references  and  definitions  avail- 
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able  from  the  many  treatises  on  ecological  and  contextual 
analysis  but  I prefer  generally  to  rely  on  my  own  definition 
in  line  with  the  usage  developed  during  the  research  process. 
I have  employed  the  term  with  two  major  connotations:  (1) 

context  as  "social  reality"  and  (2)  context  as  "embeded- 
ness . " 

1)  Context  as  "Social  Reality":  When  the  term  con- 

text is  used  as  a description  of  "social  reality"  it  is  al- 
ways in  contradiction  to  some  abstracting  frame  of  refer- 
ence. In  this  sense  the  context  is  the  social  reality  (the 
phenomenological  social  world  as  " lebenswelt , " the  "life 

world, " the  "world  of  immediate  experience  in  which  every- 

19 

day  life  runs  its  course")  from  which  or  about  which  we 
have  constructed  our  abstract  theoretical  model.  The  con- 
text, for  example,  of  a three-person  game  is  the  actual 
physical  setting  wherein  the  three  people  (in  the  definitive 
case)  play  out  the  rules  of  the  game;  it  is  everything  ac- 
cessible to  their  perception,  both  conscious  and  unconscious. 
The  context  of  a total— system  scheme  is  the  historical  and 
social  reality  of  the  unfolding  of  that  scheme.  This  usage 
is  found  most  frequently  in  the  total-system  analysis  where 
contrast  is  made  between  the  "forms"  of  the  theoretical 
progression  and  the  "actual"  socio-economic  context.  (See 
the  quote  of  Moore  in  Appendix  A.) 
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2 ) Context  as  "Embeddedness":  When  the  term  is  used 

to  imply  "embeddedness"  I am  following  the  classical  develop- 
ment of  the  term  from  its  beginnings  in  the  hermeneutic  ana- 
lysis of  texts.  The  Webster's  College  Dictionary  gives  only 
one  definition  of  context  as  follows:  "the  parts  of  a dis- 

course that  surround  a word  or  passage  and  can  throw  light 
upon  its  meaning."  Here  we  see  the  two  principal  aspects  of 
context  as  an  interpretive  (hermeneutic)  aid  to  understand- 
ing; the  unit  of  interest  is  "surrounded"  and  the  surrounding 
entities  "can  throw  light  upon  its  meaning."  Context  as  em- 
beddedness thus  implies  a " standing— included— in"  (aggregates) 
or  a " standing- in-relation-to"  (structures)  between  a unit 
of  interest  (an  individual  or  group)  and  elements  of  the 
social  or  natural  environment.  In  addition  it  implies  that 
meaning"  from  the  characteristics  of  the  "enclosing"  or 
"relational"  entity  can  "throw  light  upon"  a deeper  under- 
standing of  the  unit  of  interest.  To  generalize,  we  can 
say  that  the  "social  reality"  meaning  of  context  is  pri- 
marily " intra- level " or  "level-descriptive,"  whereas  the 
"embeddedness"  meaning  is  primarily  "cross-level"  or  "level- 
analytic."  The  former  represents  the  media  of  single-level 
causality;  the  latter  represents  the  mode  of  cross— level 
understanding . These  meanings  should  become  clearer  in  the 


course  of  the  research  narrative. 
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Research  Strategy 

I wished  to  begin  the  analysis  on  the  level  of  the  most 
popularized  version  of  the  Bull  proposition,  the  total- 

o 

system.  . It  is  the  relative  configuration  on  "radicalism" 
among  the  three  Scandinavian  labor  movements  which  has  been 
most  often  cited  by  social  theorists.  (The  first  task  was 
to  clarify  the  nature  of  theory,  method,  and  context  on  the 
total-system  level  and  this  is  taken  up  in  the  first  chapter. 
Different  models  are  selected  from  other  macro-theorists  and 
the  Bull  ideas  are  placed  in  a much  broader  causal  scheme 

having  to  do  with  general  economic  growth  and  the  response 
of  labor . ) 

In  Chapter  2 we  discuss  the  definitions  of  industriali- 
zation,  growth,  and  economic  development  and  we  look  at  some 
preliminary  studies  of  the  Scandinavian  situation.  We  then 
present  certain  indicators  which  seem  to  represent  differing 
aspects  of  the  developmental  process  and  we  take  up  in  some 
detail  the  difficult  concept  of  "take-off."  Our  preliminary 
analysis  here  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a different 
"causal  language"  may  be  required  for  an  adequate  systematic 
analysis  of  the  independent  factor. 

This  language  problem  is  attacked  in  Chapter  3 where  we 
begin  by  reemphasizing  some  of  the  vital  features  of  total- 
system,  macro-dynamics.  We  then  take  up  the  extremely  dif- 
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ficult  concept  of  "time"  as  it  relates  to  our  specific  re- 
search problem.  Starting  with  the  postulates  of  "timing" 
and  "intensity"  from  the  classical  Bull  formulation,  we 
gradually  elaborate  the  entire  time  question  in  terms  of  time 
as  "setting,"  "sequence,"  and  "quantitative  measure."  We 
then  relate  these  three  temporal  dimensions  to  the  independ- 
ent variable  dimensions  of  long-term  economic  development 
and  the  timing  and  intensity  of  industrial  surges. 

Having  clarified,  preliminarily  analyzed,  and  "trans- 
lated" the  independent  sector  of  our  "causal  range, " we  then 
move  on  to  the  diachronic  correlations  of  macro-total-system 


indicators.  The  method  and  technique  of  this  type  of  analy- 
sis is  briefly  explained  and  the  criteria  of  variable  selec- 
tion is  discussed.  We  then  proceed  to  an  "internal"  analy- 
sis of  the  independent  factor  alone  in  both  cross-country 
and  within-nation  context.  In  this  way  we  clarify  the  com- 
parative quantitative  differences  among  the  three  systems 


on  the  economic  indicators  and  we  employ  the  within-nation 


corrections  to  demonstrate  differences  as  to  the  "timing"  of 
stages  of  economic  development.  This  provides  us  with  the 
temporal  context  of  the  independent  variable  so  that  we  then 
have  a more  complete  qualitative  and  quantitative  under- 
standing of  this  factor  before -we  correlate  with  the  indi- 
cators of  labor  response.  The  final  total-system  corre- 
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lation  is  then  made  in  terms  of  general  and  radical  labor 
response . 

Having  described  the  relationship  between  our  two  macro 
variables  at  the  most  abstract  level  of  total-system  analy- 
sis m Chapter  4 we  are  then  ready  to  lower  our  analytic 
viewing  altitude"  to  comparative  within-nation  context  in 
a less  systematic  vein.  In  line  with  the  important  politi- 
cal nature  of  our  dependent  variable  we  first  take  up  some 
major  aspects  of  the  political  development  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  labor  parties  in  Chapter  5.  We  here  employ  the 
developmental  scheme  of  Lipset  and  Rokkan  for  "oppositional 
thresholds,"  taking  the  three  national  labor  parties  through 
the  legitimation,  incorporation,  representation,  and  execu- 
tive power  thresholds. 

The  temporal  scheme  of  political  development  from  Chap- 
ter 5,  plus  the  timing  and  intensity  features  of  economic 
development  from  the  earlier  chapters,  then  give  us  an  ex- 
tremely fruitful  context  of  independent  and  intervening  fac- 
tors, upon  which  we  can  juxtapose  the  more  "event-specific" 
(i.e.  nonsystematic)  indicators  of  labor  radicalism.  In 
Chapter  6,  therefore,  we  study  the  radicalism  of  the  respec- 
tive Scandinavian  labor  responses  as  a function  of  the  se- 
quence and  intensity  of  economic  and  political  development. 
Having  done  this,  we  are  left  with  the 


one  outstanding  im- 
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pression  that  the  attribution  of  Norway's  radicalism  is 
based  primarily  on  the  single  event  of  her  adherence  to  the 
Comintern  in  1919.  This  then  leads  us  to  the  need  of  once 
again  changing  our  research  level  and  we  move  over  in  Part 
II  to  the  within-nation  analysis  of  the  Norwegian  labor 
structure . 

In  Chapter  7 we  analyze  individual  delegates  to  a cru- 
cial national  congress  (1918)  in  their  group  and  structural 
context.  To  begin  with,  we  shift  the  nature  of  our  inde- 
pendent factor  from  economic  determinants  to  certain  "struc- 
tural variables"  which  the  Norwegian  political  scientist, 

Ulf  Torgersen,  had  postulated  as  being  highly  instrumental 
in  the  radicalization  of  the  Norwegian  party.  The  votes  of 
the  individual  delegates  are  analyzed  for  a key  roll  call 
against  these  structural  factors  and  the  economic  dimension 
is  gradually  worked  back  in  my  moving  to  other  sub— party 
group  contexts.  It  becomes  apparent  at  this  stage,  however, 
that  we  must  identify  the  regional  nature  of  sub— party 
groups  more  specifically  if  we  are  to  introduce  more  meaning- 
ful structural  and  ecological  variables  in  line  with  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  original  theory.  As  will  be  ap- 
parent, however,  at  this  stage  of  the  research  we  are  al- 
ready in  full  "dialogue"  with  our  project  and  causal  fac- 
tors other  than  those  of  the  strictly  economic  or  political 
are  beginning  to  force  their  "importance"  on  us. 
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The  shift  from  the  individual  unit  to  comparative  group 
structure  is  made  in  Chapter  8 where  wTe  first  analyze  the 
regional  basis  of  party  ideology.  Having  identified  those 
groups  which  were  most  "effective"  on  the  two  ends  of  the 
radical  and  moderate  continua,  and  having  placed  them  in 
their  regional  context,  we  then  analyze  once  again  the 
groups  on  Torgersen's  structural  measures.  With  this  task 
completed,  we  then  begin  to  follow  our  own  "causal  instinct" 
moving  back  and  forth  between  party,  voter,  and  worker  sec- 
tors, and  introducing  variables  of  union  organization  and 
occupational  structure.  Our  analysis  finally  takes  us  down 
to  the  ecological  base  where  we  discover  that  it  is  only  at 
this  level  that  a meaningful  connection  can  be  made  back  up 
to  the  findings  of  the  total-system  analysis. 

Finally,  in  Chapter  9,  we  take  up  economic  and  other 
selected  factors  at  the  aggregate,  ecological  level  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  basic  context  of  party  and  voter 
ideology.  We  first  elaborate  on  the  nature  of  the  ecologi- 
cal unit  as  a measure  of  macro-development  and  we  then  ana- 
lyze the  two  groupings  of  effective  radical  and  moderate 
party— sub— groups  in  this  framework.  We  then  compare  party- 
sector  radicalism  with  voter— sector  radicalism  to  determine 
if  the  ideologies  of  the  two  behavior  sections  are  related. 
Finally,  as  the  last  step  of  this  level  of  analysis  and.  the 
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first  step  of  the  subsequent  comparative  communal  study,  we 
analyze  the  ecological  factors  contributing  to  voter  ideol- 
ogy for  the  sample  of  31  sub-party  regions. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  our  research  strategy  is  a 
constant  progression  horizontally  and  vertically  through  the 
respective  levels  of  our  research  problem.  The  guiding  idea 
of  such  a research  strategy  is  intra-level  description  lead- 
ing to  multi-level  hypotheses  which  finally  lead  to  cross- 
level explanation.  We  have  begun  by  analyzing  two  macro- 
variables at  the  most  abstract  total-system  level;  then 
dropping  suddenly  to  the  actual  individuals  responsible  for 
the  social  action  which  has  been  labeled  "radical";  and 
then  gradually  working  down  and  out  into  ecological  context 
where  large-number  aggregates  once  again  allow  us  to  connect 
up  with  the  total-system  results.  The  procedure  is  intri- 
cate and  the  cross-level  progressions  are  not  always  so 
clear  and  concise  as  we  might  wish,  but  in  my  opinion  this 
is  the  fault  of  social  reality,  and  not  intrinsically  a 
problem  of  method. 

Unlike  most  causal  modeling  I did  not  want  to  limit  my- 
self to  a rigid  logical  exclusion  of  "incommensurate"  phe- 
nomena. it  was  my  intention  to  follow  the  multi-level  and 
multi-discipline  causality  wherever  it  seemed  to  lead  and 
only  in  the  process  of  the  research  itself  to  see  if  it  was 
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in  fact  necessary  to  exclude  those  "difficult"  contributors 
to  the  process  which  most  modeling  theorists  are  content  to 
label  "error"  or  "random  effects."  it  was  this  more  or  less 
"naive"  openness  to  the  structure  and  flow  of  the  causal 
range  which  has  both  prompted  and  supported  the  large  degree 
of  what  I refer  to  as  "methodological  consciousness . " By 
methodological  consciousness  I mean  quite  simply  the  expli- 
cation of  the  methodological  foundations  of  the  successive 
steps  of  the  research  process.  If  this  feature  proves 
bothersome  to  some  I would  simply  recommend  hopping  over  the 
theoretical  elaborations  and  concentrating  on  the  concrete 
results.  Where  absolutely  necessary  I have  shifted  these 
research  dialogue"  comments  to  a methodological  appendix. 
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CHAPTER  2 


ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND 
INDUSTRIALIZATION  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Some_EarIier  Studies_and_the  Problem  of  Indicators 

The  major  problem  that  we  are  confronted  with  at  this 
step  of  the  analysis  is  the  specification  of  suitable  indi- 
cators for  the  variables  we  have  selected.  Beginning  with 
industrialization  our  task  is  to  find  measures  of  this  ex- 
tremely broad  concept  which  are,  first,  intrinsically  compa- 
rable for  the  three  countries  as  indicators  and,  second, 
which  are  available  over  an  extensive  period  of  time.  As 
a third  criterion  we  would  like  the  measure  to  be  quantita- 
tive (preferably  on  the  level  of  an  interval  scale)  but  this 
demand  we  realize  from  the  beginning  may  have  to  be  com- 
promised. After  a great  deal  of  preliminary  investigation 
of  possible  data  sources  I have  selected  what  I believe  to 
be  those  few  indicators  which  best  correspond  to  our  needs. 
These  will  be  presented  after  a brief  word  about  two  studies 
which  have  been  carried  out  in  the  Lorwin  spirit  of  systemat- 
ic comparison  and  which  have  also  dealt  with  the  Scandina- 
vian context . 
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It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  labor  problems  in  Scandi- 
navia without  mentioning  the  work  of  Walter  Galenson  and, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  nobody  does.  He  and  he  alone  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  entire  picture  of  varying  paces  of  in- 
dustrial development  corresponding  to  various  degrees  of 
labor  radicalism.  He  is  the  omnipresent  source  of  reference 
for  this  picture  in  virtually  every  work  which  requires  the 
Scandinavian  experience  as  an  example  for  whatever  the  vari- 
ous authors  are  trying  to  maintain.  I mention  the  works  of 
Lipset,  Lorwin,  and  Olsen  to  hold  the  line  to  only  those 
already  cited.  There  are  numerous  others. 

As  the  following  quote  shows,  Galenson 1 s approach  mir- 
rors closely  the  general  interests  of  Lorwin.  It  could  also 
serve  as  a summary  statement  for  the  theoretical  direction 
of  our  total-system  analysis: 

The  growth,  structure,  and  ideology  of  the  labor  move- 
ment of  any . country  are  conditioned  by  the  nature  of 
the  industrialization  process;  that  is,  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  society  in  which  industry  first  took  root 
and  by  the  tempo  and  direction  of  industrial  develop- 
ment. This  is  not  to  say  that  political  and  cultural 
factors  are  not  important.  . . . But  the  dynamic  ele- 
ment, in  terms  of  which  one  may  obtain  the  deepest 
insight  into  trade  unionism,  appears  to  be  the  complex 
of  events  subsumed  under  the  concept  of  industriali- 
zation . 1 

Galenson  pursues  this  line  of  thought  to  varying  de- 
grees in  all  three  of  these  studies  of  Scandinavian  labor 
movements,  especially  in  his  macro-comparative  treatment  of 
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Denmaik,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  In  all  of  these  studies,  how- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  Galenson  operates  with  two  different 
types  of  independent  factors  in  his  attempt  to  explain  the 
response  of  labor  in  terms  of  the  differing  industrializa- 
tion experiences.  When  he  speaks  of  the  "complex  of  events 
subsumed  under  the  concept  of  industrialization, " he  is 
basically  referring  to  both  the  existing  context  within 
which  industrialization  must  take  place  as  well  as  to  the 
specific  nature  of  the  industrializing  experience  itself. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand  he  lays  considerable  weight  on  the 
tradition,  and  the  "nature  of  the  labor  force"  in 
each  country  while  on  the  other  he  speaks  of  the  "timing"  and 
intensity"  of  the  industrializing  process.  I choose  to  view 
this  distinction  between  independent  factors  (which  is  com- 
mon to  nearly  all  developmental  analysis)  in  terms  of  "ac- 
tive and  passive"  conditioners  of  the  labor  response.  The 
following  quote  by  Schneider  expresses  this  distinction: 

- . . not  all  the  parts  of  a society  change  at  an 
equal  rate,  and  not  all  parts  of  a society  are  equally 
productive  of  change.  In  each  society,  there  seems  to 
be  some  area  in  which  the  activity  and  thought  of  men 
is  concentrated,  which  is  constantly  developing,  and 
from  which  emanate  impulses  which  change  other  parts 
of  the  society.  That  is,  there  is  an  active  principle 
in  society  and  there  is  a passive  principle;  the  ac- 
tive principle  initiates  those  changes  which  the  pas- 
sive receives.  The  passive  is  not  without  influence 
on  the  active,  but  it  is  'a  reactive  influence,  an 
environmental  influence  which  limits  what  the  active 
area  may  achieve.2 
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This  is  an  important  distinction  for  what  follows,  in 
that  we  shall  concentrate  (in  the  first  instance)  on  the 
"active"  industrializing  factors.  This  is  in  line  with  both 
the  Lipset  total-system  orientation  (where  we  knowingly 
select  only  one  type  of  macro-variable)  and  the  Carlsson 
stimulus-hypothesis  (where  we  concentrate  on  the  "forcing" 
nature  of  developmental  factors).  As  mentioned  above,  our 
procedure  will  be  to  specify  as  precisely  as  possible  the 
forcing  nature  of  economic  growth  in  each  of  the  three 
systems  so  that  the  final  correlations  can  be  seen  as  either 
supporting  or  denying  the  predictions  we  would  make  based 
on  the  data  for  the  independent  variable.  Once  having  done 
this  we  should  then  be  able  to  introduce  passive  factors 
against  the  background  of  the  empirically  defined  relation- 
ship between  the  macro-variables  and. thereby  render  a much 
fuller  and  more  specific  causal  chain.  With  this  in  mind 
we  can  turn  to  Galenson ' s propositions  and  data  concerning 
the  "tempo  and  direction  of  industrial  development." 

Galenson' s depiction  of  the  tempo  and  timing  of  indus- 
trialization in  Scandinavia  is  extremely  similar  to  that  of 
Edvard  Bull's.  Like  Bull  also,  his  approach  to  the  problem 
is  historical-descriptive  with  few  systematic  indicators  to 
support  either  the  intensity  or  the  timing  propositions. 

He  begins  his  analysis  by  stating  that  industrializa- 
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tion  was  comparatively  late  in  coming  to  Scandinavia  and 
claims  that  agriculture  was  still  the  predominant  activity 

a^  18 70.  He  further  specifies  the  relationship 
between  the  three  countries  as  follows: 


There  were  important  differences  in  the  inception  and 

nation^  °n  lndu®triallzation  among  the  Scandinavian 
natrons.  Denmark  was  the  first  to  experience  a 

attSbuJes  f “duStrial  lifa<  a fact  that  Montgomery 

tion  of  n e posslbility  °f  capitalistic  exploita- 

tion of  its  chief  natural  resource,  fertile  soil,  at 

siblertnen  Sta9e  ^ economic  development  than  was  pos- 
ble  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  where  industry  had  to  wait 

upon  the  perfection  of  the  technology  of  electricity^ 
Galenson  supports  this  picture  with  cross-sectional  data 


on  work  force  sectors  which  show  Denmark  with  a smaller  pro- 
P "on  of  labor  in  agriculture  than  either  Norway  or  Sweden 
He  also  mentions  that  Denmark  was  more  urbanized  in  1870 
with  25  percent  of  the  population  in  cities  and  towns  as  com- 


pared with  17  percent  in  Norway  and  only  13  percent  in  Sweden 
He  places  the  most  intense  period  of  Danish  industrial 


growth  between  1880  and  1900.  After  the  turn  of  the  century 

Danish  industry  continued  to  grow  at  a steady  but  moderate 
rate . 


Norway  and  Sweden  commenced  their  industrialization, 
"but  there  the  tempo  of  industrial  development  was  even  more 
rapid  than  in  Sweden.”  The  only  indicators  mentioned  for 
this  proposition  are,  however,  the  fact  that  several  large 
electrochemical  plants  were  built  between  1905  and  1920  and 
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that  the  number  of  industrial  workers  doubled  in  the  same 
period.  Galenson  also  points  out  that  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
industry  is  more  spread  out  than  that  of  Denmark. 

These  indicators  exhaust  Galenson ’ s support  for  his 
propositions  as  to  the  timing  and  tempo  of  industrial  growth 
m Scandinavia.  I do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
elaborate  on  the  questionable  picture  that  they  present. 

Only  two  of  the  indicators  are  systematically  applied  across 
all  three  systems  (labor  force  and  urbanization)  and  these 
for  randomly  selected  and  widely  spaced  time-cuts.  Never- 
theless, as  the  following  analysis  will  show,  the  finding 
and  systematic  comparison  of  indicators  of  economic  growth 
is  not  an  easy  task  and  we  can  assume  that  Galenson 1 s his- 
torical orientation  led  him  into  secondary  sources  rather 
than  an  attempt  to  attack  the  problem  on  a purely  empirical 
basis.  It  should  be  pointed  out  again,  however,  that 
Galenson' s views  based  on  the  data  just  presented  are  vir- 
tually the  only  source  employed  for  the  numerous  references 
to  the  Scandinavian  context  referred  to  above.  The  macro- 
theories of  Lipset,  Kornhauser,  and  Olsen  have  all  drawn 
support  for  their  ideas  from  these  simple  Galensonian  pre- 
cepts. One  of  the  primary  side-results  of  this  study  should 
be,  if  not  a correction  (that  remains  to  be  seen),  at  least 
a more  empirically  verifiable  presentation  of  the  very  pop- 
ular Scandinavian  experience. 
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There  is  only  one  more  study  to  my  knowledge  that  has 
followed  up  the  Bull-Galenson  line  of  thinking  for  the 
Scandinavian  region,  and  that  one  is  relatively  unknown  as 
yet.  Asbjorn  Bjornset  has  made  the  first  concrete  attempt 
to  analyze  the  relationship  between  industrialization  and 
labor  radicalism  by  means  of  systematic  comparison  of  quan- 
titative indicators.5  His  major  results  apply  only  to  Nor- 
way in  so  far  as  the  quantitative  comparison  of  the  two 
variables  is  concerned  but  he  does  present  considerable  data 
for  the  industrialization  variable  in  the  cross-national 
context . 

Bjornset' s data  give  a striking  example  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  developmental  analysis  by  quantitative 
indicators.  He  is  not  able  to  present  a single  series  of 
data  which  does  not  show  one  or  the  other  of  the  three 
countries  as  lacking  figures  for  some  of  the  time-cuts  and 
changes  in  the  definitions  and  categories  frequently  make 
comparison  impossible.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  a pre- 
sentation of  one  of  Bjornset 's  best  tables. 

In  Table  2 . 1 we  have  the  figures  for  the  "strict"  in- 
dustrial work  force  for  the  three  countries.  By  the  strict 
industrial  work  force  I mean  here  those  industrial  workers 
who  were  included  in  the  official  industrial  statistics 
(based  on  insurance  requirements)  as  opposed  to  work  forces 


^^■kls  2.1:  Industrial  Workers:  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
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compiled  from  census  materials.  They  represent  a stricter 
measure  of  industrialization  because  there  is  a "conserva- 
tive" bias  in  the  compilation,  i.e.  only  industrial  workers 
directly  engaged  in  industrial  activity  are  included. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  is  that  the  series  are  uneven 
with  Norway  and  Sweden  showing  5-year  intervals  while  Den- 
mark's data  were  collected  every  10  years.  Still,  we  can 
see  that  the  index  numbers  show  a trend  which  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  Bull-Galenson  proposition,  i.e.  Denmark's 
industrial  work  force  developed  much  more  gradually  than  was 
the  situation  with  either  Norway  or  Sweden.  In  addition, 
the  figures  add  strength  to  the  timing  hypothesis  in  that 
Denmark's  strict  labor  force  represented  a ratio  of  approxi- 
mately 76  per  100,000  of  the  total  population  while  the  fig- 
ures for  Sweden  and  Norway  were  respectively  48  per  100,000 
and  33  per  100,000. 

This  difference  in  turn,  however,  presents  difficulties 
for  a meaningful  interpretation  of  the  intensity  of  develop- 
ment since  similar  index  changes  represent  changes  of  dif- 
fering magnitude.  Thus  both  Norway  and  Sweden  increase 
their  strict  work  forces  by  approximately  30  percent  between 
1910  and  1915,  but  the  Norwegian  shift  represents  an  increase 
of  only  24,000  workers  while  the  Swedish  change  involved  more 
than  71,000  workers.  Once  again  we  are  forced  to  rely  on 
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the  relative  population  context  where,  when. converted  to 
workers  per  100,000,  the  Norwegian  change  is  from  47  to  54 
(+  15%)  while  the  Swedish  change  is  from  55  to  56  (+  20%) . 

In  the  relative  measure,  therefore,  Sweden's  development 
during  this  5-year  period  would  have  to  be  characterized  as 
"more  intense." 

But  there  is  one  more  problem  with  series  which  no 
amount  of  relativization  can  remedy;  the  question  of  cate- 
gories. Bjornset  is  forced  to  place  the  entire  comparison 
of  this  indicator  in  doubt  because  of  a change  in  the  Nor- 
wegian definition  of  "industrial  worker."  In  1905  and  1910 
the  official  accident  insurance  law  which  was  the  basis  for 
the  industrial  statistics  covered: 

All  workers  and  functioneries  employed  in:  Factory, 

handwork,  and  other  activities  which  are  conducted 
like  a factory  or  where  motive  power  other  than  human 
musclepower  is  employed  or  where  boilers  with  steam 
pressure  are  used.  6 

In  1915  the  section  reading  "motive  power  other  than 
human  musclepower"  was  dropped  and  replaced  by  the  phrase 
"the  application  of  mechanical  motive  power." 

This  meant  two  things.  On  the  one  hand,  industrial 
concerns  which  used  directly  applied  water  or  wind  power 
would  be  included  before  1915  but  not  after  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  concern  which  mechanized  between  1910  and 
1915  would  be  included  in  the  latter  date  but  not  the  former. 
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Since  the  period  was  characterized  by  the  development  of 
cheaper  electrical  power  sources  we  can  assume  that  many 
concerns  mechanized  during  this  period  and  that  the  re- 
sultant effect  on  the  statistics  would  be  an  increase  in  the 
industrial  work  force  but  not  necessarily  a shift  within  the 
total  work  force.  (As  will  be  seen  below  in  the  analysis  of 
all  labor  sectors,  this,  indeed,  seems  to  be  what  happened.) 

I have  presented  this  table  from  Bjornset  to  illustrate 
the  problems  involved  in  cross— national  developmental  analy— 
sis  of  quantitative  indicators.  Since  all  of  the  other 
tables  in  Bjornset' s work  are  equally  or  more  difficult  to 
interpret  I will  merely  present  his  summary  interpretation 
and  then  move  on  to  my  own  approach  and  indicators . Hope- 
fully we  can  return  to  some  of  Bjornset' s indicators  later 
in  the  analysis  after  we  have  established  more  systematic 
and  comparable  trends  for  the  three  systems. 

After  analyzing  figures  over  the  total  number  of  in- 
dustrial workers,  number  of  "work-years"  in  the  different 
industrial  branches,  and  the  occupational  structure  in  gen- 
eral, Bjornset  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Galenson 
picture  is  very  nearly  correct,  at  least  in  substance.  He 
sees  Denmark's  development  as  having  gotten  an  earlier  start 
and  then  having  proceeded  at  a 'more  even  tempo.  He  does  not 
see,  however,  a great  deal  of  difference  between  Sweden  and 
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Norway  and  even  speculates  that  the  differences  between  these 
two  countries  may  possibly  be  "over  exaggerated."  In  con- 
clusion, he  reinforces  Galenson's  idea  that  the  real  dif- 
ference between  the  three  lies  in  the  later  development  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  of  water  power  resources  and  that  it  is 
the  fact  more  than  anything  else  which  accounts  for  the 
differential  in  pace  and  timing. 

Both  Galenson  and  Bjornset  support,  therefore,  the  gen- 
eral picture  of  industrialization  which  Edvard  Bull  pre- 
sented in  1923.  Both  studies  show,  moreover,  just  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  demonstrate  differences  in  industrializing 
tempos.  I feel  that  Bjornset  especially  exploits  the  his- 
torical statistical  approach  so  fully  that  his  work  makes  it 

ar 

clear  that  a different  class  of  indicators  will  be  necessary 
if  we  are  to  depict  economic  and  social  changes  in  the  three 
contexts  over  longer  periods  of  time.  For  this,  as  inti- 
mated above,  I have  turned  to  the  principles  and  indicators 
of  developmental  economics  in  an  attempt  to  find  a stand- 
ardized  framework.  I shall  view  the  process  of  industriali- 
zation in  all  three  countries  by  means  of  three  major  indi- 
cators: 1)  long-term  changes  in  labor  force  sectors,  2) 

gross  and  net  domestic  product  per  capita,  3)  gross  and  net 
national  investments.  Before  turning  to  an  analysis  of 
these  indicators,  however,  I would  like  to  summarize  the 
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independent  variable  propositions  as  they  now  stand  after 
the  studies  of  Galenson  and  Bjornset. 

Inherent  in  the  work  of  Bull,  Galenson,  and  Bjornset 
are  three  sub-elements  which  apply  to  the  relative  positions 
of  the  three  countries  on  the  economic  growth  continuum: 

1)  the  tempo  of  long-term  economic  development,  2)  the 
timing  of  industrialization,  3)  the  intensity  of  industriali- 
zation. Although  none  of  the  three  analysts  make  the  strict 
distinction  between  the  first  and  the  third  factor,  I think 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  since  many  of  the  "appliers" 
of  the  Galenson  scheme  (such  as  Olsen)  refer  to  the  three 

8 

countries  m terms  of  "differing  rates  of  economic  growth." 

As  will  soon  be  obvious,  it  is  one  thing  to  speak  of  a "long- 
term rate  of  growth"  and  quite  another  to  speak  of  (as  Lip- 
set  does)  "rapid  industrialization."  With  this  in  mind, 
therefore,  I would  like  to  summarize  our  propositions  as 
follows : 

2.1.1:  Denmark's  long-term  economic  development  was 

the  most  regular  and  the  least  intense;  Sweden's  development 
was  more  irregular  and  more  intense;  Norway's  development 
was  the  most  irregular  and  the  most  intense. 

2.1.2:  Denmark  was  the  first  to  begin  on  industriali- 

zation; Sweden  was  second;  Norway  third. 

2.1.3:  Denmark's  initial  period  of  industrialization 
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was  the  most  moderate;  Sweden's  initial  industrialization 
was  more  intense;  Norway's  was  most  intense. 

2.1.4:  The  economic  development  processes  of  Norway 

and  Sweden  were  more  similar  than  either  was  to  Denmark. 

It  is  these  propositions  which  we  shall  use  as  our 
guidelines  for  the  analysis  that  follows.  From  this  point 
onward  we  will  view  the  entire  research  process  as  a "dia- 
logue" between  these  general  orientations  and  the  data  indi- 
cators we  have  selected.  As  all  dialogues  we  can  expect 
that  the  interchange  will  undoubtedly  require  certain  clari- 
fications and  revisions  in  both  the  language  of  theory  and 
the  language  of  data.  When  we  feel  that  we  have  perfected 
the  language  of  theory  as  much  as  our  data  will  allow  we 
will  then  move  on  to  the  actual  correlations  with  the  inde- 
pendent factor  of  labor  response . We  begin  with  some  pre- 
liminary definitions. 

Industrialization,  Growth,  and  Development: 

Some  Clarifications 

In  the  following  chapters  terms  such  as  economic  devel- 
opment, economic  growth,  industrialization,  and  "take-off" 
will  be  used  extensively.  Frequently  their  usage  will  over- 
lap. But  more  frequently  they  will  refer  to  distinctive 
aspects  of  the  macro-process  of  economic  change.  I would 
like  to  give  here  what  I interpret  as  the  essential  meanings 


of  these  plus  some  frequently  used  synonyms. 
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Economic  Development:  Refers  to  macro-economic  change 

in  its  broadest  interpretation.  Carries  the  connotation  of 

all  change  which  in  any  way  can  be  seen  as  resulting  from 

changes  in  the  basic  means  of  production  and  distribution. 

As  Wilbert  E.  Moore  states  it. 

Many  of  the  changes  implied  by  the  term  economic 
devel  oprnent  are  themselves  not  strictly  economic: 
they  are  precedent  to,  accompaniments  of,  or  early 
consequences  of  changes  in  the  place  of  production, 
the  shops,  and  the  markets.9 

In  terms  of  the  "active-passive"  language  which  we  have 
chosen  to  express  the  causal  (forcing)  nature  of  macro- 
dynamics, economic  development  represents  the  entire  back- 
ground context  for  the  "causal  range."  It  represents  the 
framework  within  which  both  active  and  passive  (independent 
and  dependent)  factors  interact.  As  Lorwin  describes  it: 

Economic  development  is  process,  environment,  and 
goal;  it  provides  a framework,  and  sets  problems, 
for  man's  capacities  for  political  and  social  action. 

Economic  Growth:  As  mentioned  above,  economic  growth 

carries  the  precise  connotation  of  "increased  real  income  per 

capita."  It  also  contains  some  other  connotations  which  are 

adequately  expressed  in  the  following  quote  from  Kuznets: 

. . . economic  growth  . . . means  (whatever  else  it 
may  imply)  a sustained  increase  in  the  output  of  . . . 

goods.  It  must  be  an  increase,  if  it  is  to  represent 
growth  rather  than  stagnation  or  decay.  And  the  in- 
crease must  be  in  the  volume  of  product,  the  provision 
of  which  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  society,  the 
rationale  for  economic  actively.  Finally,  the  increase 
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must  be  sustained  over  a period  long  enough  to  reflect 
more  than  a cyclical  expansion.'1'1 

Economic  growth,  as  we  shall  use  it  here,  therefore, 
corresponds  with  the  long-term  trends  of  changes  in  gross 
or  net  domestic  product  per  capita.  In  association  with  the 
description  of  these  trends  we  shall  also  employ  the  Kuznets 
terms  acceleration,  sustained  growth,  and  retardation  in 
describing  respective  rising,  steady,  and  falling  phases  of 
the  growth  trend. 

Take-off : The  concept  of  take-off  is  the  most  contro- 

versial of  all  the  terms  we  shall  use.  I shall  attempt  to 
limit  my  use  of  the  term  to  both  its  classic  definition  and 
its  classic  quantitative  indicator.  That  is  I shall  employ 
Rostow's  original  meaning  (as  a neologism  for  industrializa- 
tion) and  his  original  primary  indicator  (a  productive  in- 
vestment rate  of  more  than  5-10  percent) . Rostow  described 
» 

take-off  in  1956  as  follows: 

The  take-off  is  defined  as  an  industrial  revolution, 
tied  directly  to  radical  changes  in  methods  of  pro- 
duction, having  their  decisive  consequence  over  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time. 

He  has  later  elaborated  on  the  concept  in  reply  to  his  crit- 
ics (primarily  Kuznets)  but  the  productive  investment  rate 
as  the  key  indicator  has  remained  constant  throughout. 

Since  much  of  our  research  "dialogue"  will  revolve  around 
this  concept  I will  not  elaborate  further  here,  but  wait 
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until  we  have  data  references  at  hand  so  that  explication 
will  be  more  easily  understood. 

Maintaining  Rostow's  classic  definition  gives  us,  with 
take-off,  a concept  by  which  we  can  span  the  studies  of 
Galenson  and  Bjornset  with  the  more  systematic  indicators  of 
aggregate  national  accounting.  In  this  sense  we  will  associ- 
ate take-off  most  directly  with  the  idea  of  industrializa- 
tion and  thereby  set  the  frame  for  generalizations  back  and 
forth  between  the  more  traditional  studies  and  the  measures 
we  will  here  apply.  As  synonyms  for  take-off  we  will  fre- 
quently employ,  therefore,  the  terms  "industrial  surge" 
or  "industrial  spurt."  It  should  be  made  clear,  however, 
that  neither  of  these  terms  bears  the  narrower  connotation  of 
industrialization  as  meaning  merely  a wider  application  of 
inanimate  sources  of  energy.  Unless  otherwise  specified 
this  latter  usage  will  not  be  employed  at  all. 

Economic  Development:  Labor  Force  Sectors 

One  of  the  most  frequently  used  indicators  for  general 
economic  development  is  the  shifting  configuration  among  the 
different  labor  force  sectors.  In  Table  2 . 2 we  present  the 
absolute  percentages  for  three  major  sub-divisions  of  the 
labor  force  in  each  country.  By  constructing  the  table  un- 
der fast  sectors  instead  of  showing  the  different  sectors 
within  each  land  separately  we  stress  the  fact  that  these 


Table  2.2:  Labor  Force  Sectors  as  Percentage  of  Total  Labor  Force 
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figures  are  comparable  across  the  three  units  and  that  we 
can,  therefore,  derive  some  objective  measure  of  where  the 
three  systems  place  themselves  along  the  objective  theoreti- 
cal continuum  which  posits  work  force  shifts  from  primary 
to  secondary  (industrial)  and  tertiary  (service)  sectors. 
Because  of  data  restrictions  we  are  limited  to  a decade  time 
span  and,  in  the  case  of  Norway,  we  must  operate  with  an 
incomplete  series.  The  data  are,  however,  fairly  reliable 
for  those  time-cuts  available  and,  since  they  are  single- 
year observations  (rather  than  averages),  they  do  allow  us  to 
detect  important  inter-period  changes.  In  line  with  Kuznets ' 
criteria,  the  three  sectors  are  divided  approximately  as 
follows : 

Primary  Sector:  Agriculture,  forestry,  fishing. 

Industrial  Sector:  Mining,  manufacturing,  construction. 

. (For  Norway  only:  electricity,  gas,  and  water.) 

Service  Sector:  Service  industries,  transport  and 

communication,  trade,  finance,  professional  and 
government,  and  other  or  unknown  industries. 

(For  Denmark  and  Sweden:  electricity,  gas,  and 

water . ) 

Following  the  conventional  sequence  we  can  assume  that 
economic  development  is  in  large  part  a shifting  of  workers 
from  the  primary  sector  over  to  the  other  two  categories  and 
we,  therefore,  begin  our  analysis  in  the  primary  sector. 
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The  first  thing  we  notice  in  Table  2.2  is  that  Denmark, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  series  in  1870,  already  had  reduced 
its  primary  sector  to  54  percent.  Norway,  surprisingly, 
is  also  as  low  as  56  percent,  while  Sweden  is  at  the  more 
expected  "traditional"  level  of  69  percent.  If  we  move  to 
the  1900  time-cut  we  see  that  the  relative  position  of  the 
three  has  changed  only  slightly;  Norway  and  Denmark  have 
shifted  position  but  only  with  a 1 percent  difference  be- 
tween them,  whereas  Sweden  is  still  more  than  10  percent 
behind.  This  relationship  changes  drastically  during  the 
next  30  years  with  Sweden  reducing  its  primary  sector  by  25 
points  to  a "least  traditional"  position  of  29  percent  which 
places  it  in  1930  before  both  Denmark  (31%)  and  Norway  (36%) . 
These  figures  present  obvious  developmental  trends  but  be- 
fore going  into  these  more  closely  let  us  return  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  period  and  comment  on  the  relative  position 
of  the  three  countries  in  the  other  two  sectors . 

The  biggest  surprise  in  the  primary  sector  data  is  the 
relatively  low  figure  for  Norway  which  showed  54  percent  of 
the  work  force  in  agriculture,  forestry,  or  fishing.  Since 
°f  the  commentators  mentioned  above  had  placed  Norway 
in  the  least-industrialized  category  we  must  view  this  rela- 
tively low  figure  as  most  important  for  our  analysis. 

quick  glance  for  the  same  time— cut  at  the  other  two 
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sectors  gives  us  a possible  explanation.  In  the  service 
sector,  Norway  leads  Sweden  by  10  percentage  points  and  Den- 
bY  6,  but  in  the  industrial  sector  both  Norway  and 
Sweden  lag  after  Denmark  as  predicted.  I believe  that  these 
can  be  partially  explained  by  Norway's  greater  de- 
pendence, even  at  the  early  date  of  1870,  on  shipping  as  a 
major  occupational  outlet.  Since  transportation  is  in- 
cluded in  the  service  sector,  and  since  Norway  had  tremen- 
dous difficulties  in  developing  its  internal  transportation 
network,  we  can  speculate  that  the  28  percent  of  Norway's 
work  force  in  services  were,  to  a large  degree,  made  up  of 
seafaring  workers.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Norwegian  data  for  the  tertiary  sector  are  somewhat  con- 
servative in  that  the  figures  do  not  include  utilities  where- 
as  these  occupations  are  listed  as  services  for  Denmark  and 
. Sweden.  This  difference  would  only  strengthen  Norway's  pre- 
dominance in  services  and  the  shift  would  reduce  the  dif- 
ference between  Norway  and  Sweden  in  the  industrial  sector 
to  where  they  were  approximately  even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period.  What  do  these  "base-line"  relational  figures 
imply  for  further  development? 

1 think  that  the  most  obvious  thing  we  can  infer  is 
that  Norway's  industrialization  process  after  1870  is  bound 
to  be  "different"  from  either  Denmark's  or  Sweden's.  Since 
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all  of  our  observers  are  convinced  that  Norway's  industriali- 
zation does  not  begin  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  we  can 
assume  that  the  pattern  of  her  further  development  must 
follow  one  of  two  lines:  either  a growing  Norwegian  in- 

dustry will  have  to  recruit  labor  from  both  the  primary  and 
the  tertiary  sectors  or  her  future  development  will  have  to 
continue  on  the  double  path  of  both  a growing  industrial 
sector  and  a growing  service  sector.  Either  pattern  will 
mean  that  Norway's  economic  development,  in  this  sense,  will 
be  somewhat  atypical.  If  we  analyze  further  developments 
within  the  three  labor  forces  we  see  that  this  is  indeed 
the  case. 

Table  2.3  presents  the  index  figures  for  the  absolute 
percentages  in  Table  2.2.  They  render  a clear  picture  of 
the  developmental  trends  within  the  three  countries. 

Beginning  again  with  the  primary  sector  we  note  the 
reversal  in  relative  propositions  which  we  saw  in  Table  2.2. 
Sweden  begins  the  period  with  the  largest  share  of  the  pri- 
mary sector  but  then  diminishes  it  the  most,  ending  with 
only  42  percent  of  the  1870  figure.  Norway,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  diminished  this  sector  least  and  Denmark  falls  in 
the  middle.  In  the  service  sector  we  see  the  same  effect 
only  with  different  country  ranks.  Sweden,  which  had  the 
smallest  proportion  in  services  to  begin  with,  increases 


Table  2.3:  Index  Changes  in  Labor  Force  Sectors:  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway 
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the  most;  Denmark  slightly  less;  and  Norway,  which  led  the 
sector  in  1870,  the  least.  The  pattern  in  the  industrial 
sector  is  not  so  clear  cut  hut  we  see  some  similarities. 
Denmark,  which  had  the  largest  percent  of  the  sector  at  the 
beginning,  increases  the  least,  but  Sweden  and  Norway,  which 
began  about  even,  show  markedly  different  absolute  changes. 
Sweden's  industrial  proportion  increases  by  a factor  of 
200  while  Norway's  climbs  by  a figure  of  only  62. 

How  can  we  interpret  these  figures  in  terms  of  the 
economic  development  of  all  three  countries?  First  of  all, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  are  confronted  with  a good  deal  of 
ceiling  effect.  This  is  most  clear  in  the  service  sector 
where  the  country  which  starts  with  the  highest  percentage 
increases  the  least,  the  second  highest,  more,  and  the  lowest, 
most.  What  is  the  real  meaning  behind  the  effect? 

In  1870  Denmark  was  clearly  the  most  industrialized  of 
the  three  countries  and,  what  is  more,  her  labor  force  make- 
up already  exhibited  the  configuration  which  we  might  call 
the  base  for  "post-industrial"  development.  That  is,  her 
primary  sector  is  already  down  near  the  50  percent  level, 
and  her  industry  and  service  sector  share  just  about  evenly 
the  remaining  labor  force.  Since  she  does  not  have  excep- 
tional extraneous  factors (such  as  Norway's  shipping  element) 
we  could  predict  that  her  development  would  follow  a pattern 
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of  gradually  transferring  primary  sector  labor  to  the  in- 
dustrial and  service  sectors  with  the  latter  sector  showing 
the  greatest  growth . This  is  indeed  the  pattern  which 
emerges  .• 

Sweden  indicates  another,  but  nonetheless  classic, 
pattern.  It  is  clear  that  the  1870  time-cut  enters  her 
developmental  process  at  an  earlier  stage  than  Denmark. 

The  high  figure  of  69  percent  in  the  primary  sector  quali- 
fies her  still  for  characterization  as  a "traditional" 

(or  "pre-modern")  economy.  For  her  we  would  predict  large 
increases  in  the  industrial  sector  up  to  a point,  after 
which  the  service  sector  would  begin  to  take  over.  We  see 
this  to  be  the  case.  Fifty-four  percent  of  the  1930  in- 
dustrial proportion  was  already  reached  in  1900  whereas  only 
34  percent  of  the  service  sector  was  developed  up  to  the 
same  point.  In  other  words,  the  service  sector  increased 
its  relative  position  much  faster  after  1900  than  did  the 
industrial  sector. 

For  Norway  the  index  figures  show  that  it  is  the  sec- 
ond of  the  two  possibilities  mentioned  above  which  charac- 
terizes Norway's  changing  labor  force  picture;  both  the 
industrial  and  the  service  sector  grow  evenly  throughout  the 
entire  series.  We  do  not  see  the  greater  service  sector 
growth  of  Denmark  nor  the  shifting  pattern  of  Sweden.  Of 
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the  20  percent  change  between  1870  and  1930  in  Norway's 
primary  sector,  10  percent  goes  to  industry  and  10  percent 
goes  to  the  services.  The  changing  index  in  this  case  is 
purely  a factor  of  the  base-year  figures. 

In  order  to  get  a more  precise  inter-period  picture  of 
the  changing  labor  force  sectors  I have  constructed  in 
Table  2.4  the  redistribution  of  shares  for  each  10-year 
period.  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  derive  a more  concise 
idea  of  which  sectors  grew  during  which  periods.  We  shift 
our  categorization  over  to  a within-nation  presentation  to 
more  clearly  demonstrate  the  trends. 

Once  again  we  are  struck  by  Denmark's  gradual  transi- 
tion to  a "fully  developed"  economy.  The  primary  sector 
declines  at  an  amazingly  constant  5 percent  per  decade  from 
1880  to  1920.  The  service  sector  receives  the  greatest  part 
of  this  movement  throughout  with  the  1900-1910  period 
standing  out.  Industry  receives  6 percent  and  the  services 
17  percent  of  the  total  change. 

Sweden  shows  the  shifting  pattern  presented  above. 

After  1890  the  primary  sector  declines  steadily  and  by  large 
margins  right  down  to  1930.  All  changes  go  to  the  industry 
sector  between  1880  and  1900  indicating  a period  of  intense 
activity  during  this  20-year  period.  For  the  next  20  years 
it  is  the  service  sector  which  takes  over  the  lead  although 


Table  2.4:  Redistribution  of  Labor  Force  Shares 
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growth  in  the  secondary  sector  still  continues.  The  serv- 
ices taper  off  in  1920  and  there  is  a strong  spurt  again  in 
industrial  growth.  Of  the  40  percent  loss  in  the  fish  and 
farm  occupations  over  the  entire  period,  26  percent  moved 
into  industry  while  14  percent  went  into  the  services. 

In  Norway  we  see  the  even  division  of  10  percent  to 
industry  and  10  percent  to  service  which  we  mentioned  above. 
Lacking  data  for  the  1880  time-cut  we  are  forced  to  gen- 
eralize for  the  entire  20-year  period  between  1870  and  1890. 
Here  we  see  the  exact  same  distribution  as  for  Sweden  for 
the  same  period.  We  do  not  find  the  differences  in  trends 
that  we  might  have  anticipated  from  the  original  proposi- 
tions. Nor  do  we  find,  if  we  look  at  the  period  from  1900 
to  1920,  any  indication  of  the  industrial  surge  which  was 
predicted  by  Galenson  and  which  seemed  to  be  supported  by 
Bjornset's  data  for  the  "strict"  industrial  work  force.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  we  see  no  absolute  change  at  all  in  Nor- 
way's industrial  sector  between  1900  and  1930;  the  10  per- 
cent shift  which  occurred  in  this  sector  for  the  entire 
period  all  took  place  before  1900.  What  conclusions  can  we 
draw  from  these  data?  Let  us  use  the  three  sub-elements  of 
the  general  propositions  mentioned  above. 

1.  Long-term  Economic  Development:  The  shifts  between 

1870  and  1930  in  labor  force  sectors  give  a picture  which 
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on  several  counts  seems  to  contradict  the  general  prop- 
osition. In  terms  of  the  shift  from  primary  to  industrial 
sectors,  Denmark's  development  shows  the  most  regular  and 
gradual  transition  as  expected,  but  this  is  just  about  the 
only  predicted  trend.  Norway,  which  should  have  showed  the 
most  irregular  and  intense  transfer  between  these  two  sec- 
tors, exhibits  a pattern  which  lies  much  closer  to  that  of 
Denmark  than  that  of  Sweden.  This  would  seem  to  contradict 
Bjornset's  specific  point  as  to  the  relationship  between 
these  two . Sweden  shows  by  far  the  most  intense  shift  from 
primary  to  industrial  occupations  with  a decrease  in  the 
fish  and  farm  sector  of  40  percent  as  compared  to  Norway's 
20  percent  and  Denmark's  23  percent.  The  increase  of  Nor- 
way's industrial  wTork  force  over  the  whole  period  is  16  per- 
cent less  than  Sweden's  and  only  4 percent  more  than  Den- 
mark ' s . 

None  of  the  original  theorists  mention  the  effect 
of  the  service  sector  on  the  development  of  the  three  coun- 
tries, but  the  long-term  figures  indicate  that  movements 
within  this  area  must  be  taken  into  account.  To  repeat  what 
we  mentioned  above,  Denmark's  development  seems  to  indicate 
a pattern  which,  for  lack  of  a better  word,  we  shall  call 
"mature."  Her  service  sector  increase  is  the  most  "intense" 
of  all  (17%) , with  every  period  from  1870  to  1930  showing 
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a greater  increase  in  the  service  occupations  than  in  the 
industrial . 

Sweden  shows  the  two-step  development  that  we  would 
associate  with  the  transition  from  a "pre-modern"  through  an 
"industrializing"  to  a "mature,"  economy;  but  we  should,  also 
note  that  even  after  the  emphasis  has  shifted  over  to  the 
service  sector  (after  1900)  the  industrial  sector  still 
continues  growing  steadily  and  in  the  decade  after  1920 
the  movement  into  this  sector  once  more  spurts. 

Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a similar  transition 
pattern  (again  on  the  long-term)  but  of  a slightly  different 
type  than  Sweden's.  Of  the  20  percent  that  move  out  of  the 
primary  sector,  10  percent  go  into  industry  between  1870 
and  1900  while  9 percent  go  into  services  between  1890  and 
1930;  but,  whereas  the  Swedish  pattern  was  one  of  propor- 
tion, with  continued  growth  in  industry,  Norway's  was  one 
of  magnitude  with  no  absolute  increase  in  the  industrial 
sector  after  1900. 

2.  The  Timing  of  Industrialization:  If  we  were  to 

follow  Lipset ' s usage  and  to  rely  only  on  the  percentage  of 

the  work  force  in  the  primary  sector  as  a meaningful  measure 

of  industrialization,  we  would  then  have  to  reorganize  the 

13 

posited  sequence  among  the  three  Scandinavian  countries. 

The  basic  percentages  of  Table  2.2  make  it  clear  that  Sweden 
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rather  than  Norway  was  the  last  of  the  three  to  begin 
significant  movement  out  of  this  sector.  Although  this  is 
not  quite  so  clear  if  we  rely  only  on  the  industrial  per- 
centages I think  that  the  same  conclusion  can  be  drawn  here, 
especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  remarks  made 
above  as  to  the  conservative  nature  of  Norway's  industrial 
category.  We  would  thus  have  to  say  that,  in  terms  of  work 
force  sectors,  Denmark  made  the  earliest  move  toward  in- 
dustrialization, Norway  came  next,  and  Sweden  last. 

3.  The  Intensity  of  Industrialization:  For  this  sub- 

element also,  we  find  contradictory  evidence  to  what  we  would 
have  expected  from  the  earlier  work  and  it  is  again  Norway 
which  seems  to  fall  out  of  the  predicted  picture . Denmark 
shows  no  markedly  intense  periods  throughout  her  develop- 
ment. As  mentioned  above,  between  1880  and  1920  she  gradu- 
ally shifts  workers  from  the  primary  over  into  the  other 
two  sectors  at  the  rate  of  5 percent  per  decade.  The  only 
period  which  we  might  characterize  as  "intense"  would  have 
to  be  the  shift  of  the  full  5 percent  in  the  decade  1900-10 
into  the  service  sector. 

Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  as  expected  from  her  large 
.long-term  shift  out  of  the  primary  category,  does  show  at 
least  three  periods  with  intense  and  concentrated  changes: 

1)  Industrial-1890/1900  (8  out  of  8%);  2)  Service-1900/1910 
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(8  out  of  10%);  3)  Industrial-1920/1930  (7  out  of  8%).  Pos- 
sibly even  more  important  in  terms  of  original  industriali- 
zation is  the  concentrated  shift  into  the  industrial  sector 
of  12  percent  of  the  work  force  between  1880  and  1900. 

These  periods  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  earlier  than 
those  detected  by  Galenson,  but  at  the  same  time  they  do 
verify  the  intensity  of  Sweden's  initial  period  in  relation 
to  Denmark . 

Norway  shows  a pattern  quite  opposite  to  that  expected. 
She  shows  only  one  period  of  "exit"  intensity  (1890/1900) 
but  the  8 percent  shift  is  then  divided  evenly  between  both 
service  and  industry.  In  the  2-decade  period  earlier  6 out 
of  7 percent  does  go  into  industry  but  because  of  the  mis- 
sing data  we  cannot  say  how  intense  the  decade  changes 
were.  Given  the  general  economic  decline  in  the  first  half 
of  the  1890's  it  seems  unlikely  that  this  shift  was  con- 
centrated in  one  or  the  other  periods  . After  1900  there 
is  no  period  which  we  could  label  as  intense,  even  though 
all  3 percent  of  the  change  between  1900  and  1910  goes  to 
the  services.  Aside  from  going  against  our  propositions 
these  facts  present  one  other  concrete  problem;  i.e.  what 
has  happened  to  the  important  (to  Galenson  at  any  rate)  in- 
crease in  industrial  workers  which  Bjornset’s  data  showed 
to  have  taken  place  between  1905  and  1915?  The  answer  to 
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this  question  illustrates  (once  again)  the  difficulties 
in  comparing  macro— indicators  of  different  types  and  from 
different  time-cuts. 

Let  us  consider  Tables  2.1  and  2.2  from  above.  The 
first  thing  that  we  notice  is  that  the  most  intense  changes 
in  the  "strict"  industrial  work  force  (i.e.  1905/1910) 
straddle  the  decade  periods  of  the  total  labor  force  figures. 
But  this  should  have  no  effect  on  the  1900/1910  data  since 
there  was  at  least  a slight  increase  in  the  strict  labor 
force  between  1900  and  1905.  There  was  a slight  decline  in 
the  strict  figures  for  the  1915/1920  period  but,  as  the  index 
figures  in  Table  2.1  show,  it  was  certainly  not  enough  to 
eliminate  the  change  for  the  whole  period.  Thus,  we  are 
shill  left  with  the  problem  of  explaining  why  an  increase 
of  nearly  50,000  industrial  workers  between  1900  and  1920 
has  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  proportional  make-up  of  the 
entire  labor  force. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  a combination  of  the  earlier 
mentioned  problem  of  relative  as  opposed  to  absolute  change, 
plus  the  margin  of  interpolative  error  in  national  aggregate 
statistics . 

1)  The  percentages  in  Table  2.2  include  an  "estimated" 
figure  for  1920.  An  estimate  was  required  because  of  the 
exclusion  of  this  time-cut  from  the  most  recent  presentation 
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of  labor  force  data.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  inter- 
polate between  earlier  figures  and  the  more  recent  series. 

My  interpolation  was  made  on  the  "conservative"  side  of  the 
industrial  sector  and  it  can  be  simply  stated  that  this  fig- 
ure could  have  been  as  much  as  two  percentage  points  higher 
using  other  justifying  criteria. 

2)  The  actual  change  in  the  strict  industrial  work 
force  was  of  such  a magnitude  that  such  an  error  in  inter- 
polation would  be  completely  accounted  for.  That  is,  the 
strict  figures  changed  from  84,658  in  1900  to  approximately 
131,423  in  1920.  This  represented  a change  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  work  force  (i.e.  the  same  base  as  Table 
2.2)  of  from  6.7  percent  to  8.3  percent  or,  in  other  words, 
an  increase  in  the  total  industrial  sector  of  1.6  percent. 
Clearly  this  increase  could  have  been  accounted  for  with  a 
higher  interpolation  of  28  percent  in  the  macro-industrial 
sector  rather  than  the  lower  estimate  of  26  percent.  Wheth- 
er or  not  this  shift  would  have  come  from  the  service  or 
from  the  primary  sector  is  impossible  to  say  and,  for  our 
immediate  purposes,  basically  unimportant. 

What  is  important  is  that  a change  in  the  1920  estimate 
from  26  percent  to  28  percent  does  not  significantly  alter 
the  general  trend  in  the  Norwegian  series.  It  would  only 
mean  that  Norway  went  from  26  percent  in  the  industrial 
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sector  in  1900  to  28  percent  in  1920,  a change  of  two  per- 
centage points  and  that  with  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  on 
rounding-off  the  1920  figure.  It  is  hard  to  interpret  this 
as  an  '‘intense"  change,  especially  in  comparison  with  Swe- 
den's jump  of  8 percent  for  the  1890/1900  period  alone. 

It  would  seem  that  wTe  wTould  have  to  temporarily  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  Norway,  in  terms  of  total  changes  in 
labor  force  shares,  does  not  exhibit  the  macro-characteris- 
tic expected.  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  large 
absolute  increase  in  the  strict  industrial  work  force  could 
not  have  a profound  effect  on  certain  sub-national  phenomena. 
But  such  speculation  belongs  to  another  level  of  analysis. 

This  concludes  our  first  analysis  of  the  labor  force 
data  and  we  can  now  move  on  to  the  second  indicator,  trends 
of  gross  and  net  domestic  product  per  capita.  We  shall  keep 
in  mind  the  changes  which  the  first  data  confrontation  have 
called  forth  and  proceed  with  the  "dialogue."  Another  re- 
statement of  our  propositions  will  be  made  after  analyzing 
the  next  two  indicators . 

Economic  Growth:  Domestic  Product  per  Capita 

It  is  only  during  the  last  15  years  or  so  that  fig- 
ures have  been  available  for  measuring  national  economic 
growth  over  longer  periods  of  time.  Much  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  developing  comparable  statistics  over  national 
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products  (or  incomes)  belongs  to  Professor  Simon  Kuznets 

who,  with  the  progressive  publication  of  his  “Quantitative 

Aspects  of  the  Economic  Growth  of  Nations"  which  began  in 

Journal  for  Economic  Development  and  Cultural  Change  in 

1956,  set  in  motion  a growing  interest  in  the  business 

14 

of  ‘national  accounting."  As  the  difficulties  with  the 
work-force  analysis  have  indicated,  if  it  were  not  for  this 
dafca-gathering  movement  the  type  of  total-system  comparison 
which  I am  here  attempting  would  not  be  possible.  Even  here 
we  are  extremely  fortunate  in  our  selection  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  countries  with  their  long  traditions  of 
nationally  centered  statistical  gathering  organizations. 

Few  other  regions  of  the  world  are  so  well  situated  in  this 
regarci  and  this  fact  should  be  taken  m mind  when  considering 
this  type  of  macro-dynamics  for  comparisons  within  other 
contexts . 

The  interpolated  economic  time  series  for  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark  are  more  solid  indicators  than  for  most 
countries  precisely  because  of  the  greater  number  of  re- 
liable gatherings  at  more  frequent  time-cuts.  Research 
bureaus  within  the  national  statistical  agencies  of  the 
three  countries  have  estimated  the  reliability  of  their 
respective  series  as  follows:  Sweden,  back  to  1861;  Norway, 

1865;  and  Denmark,  1870.  In  the  following  analysis  data 
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compiled  by  the  official  national  agencies  shall  always  be 

^ 15 

preferred  over  other,  privately  researched,  time  series. 

Where  Kuznets  alone  is  cited  it  should  be  realized  that  his 

compilations  are,  in  most  cases,  those  of  the  official 

bureaus . 

In  Figure  2.1  we  have  presented  the  percent  change  per 
decade  in  gross  (Sweden  and  Norway)  and  net  (Denmark)  do- 
mestic product  per  capita.  We  begin  with  overlapping  aver- 
ages and  a 10— year  time  unit  in  order  to  present  the  most 
even  possible  picture  of  growth  in  the  three  systems.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  again  that  the  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  national  product  indicators  (i.e.  gross  and 
net)  does  not  concern  us  here  and  does  not  seriously  disrupt 
our  ability  to  compare  the  three  cases.  Once  again,  the 
major  thrust  of  our  analysis  is  not  a comparison  of  the 
three  units  for  differences  on  these  variables.  What  we  are 
doing  is  attempting  to  find  out  if  there  were  similarities 
within  each  system  between  the  development  of  the  two 
principal  factors.  In  the  cross-national  perspective  it 
is  the  difference  in  timing  rather  than  the  comparative 
magnitudes  of  measures  which  is  essential.  Differences 
in  the  nature  of  indicators  are  not  as  important,  therefore, 
as  the  similarities  or  differences  in  trends  for  each  indi- 
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Figure  2.1:  Percent  Change  per  Decade--Domestic  Product  per  Capita 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
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These  same  observations  also  apply  to  the  differing 
base  years  used  to  compute  fast  prices  for  the  independent 
indicators.  Again,  what  we  will  be  primarily  interested  in 
are  proportional  temporal  rates  of  change  and  not  absolute 
levels  of  development.  Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  in  most  cases,  we  do  not  take  our  time  series,  beyind 
the  period  1930-35.  This  restriction  is  in  line  with  our 
concentration  upon  the  intensive  phase  of  development  rather 
than  the  equilibrium  phase.  (See  Chapter  1.) 

The  most  important  question  which  an  analysis  of  the 
data  in  Figure  2.1  will  help  us  answer  is  the  sub-element 
of  the  general  propositions  having  to  do  with  long-term  eco- 
nomic development.  In  this  sense  we  assume  that  long-term 
trends  of  gross  and  net  product  per  capita  (strictly  meas- 
ures of  economic  growth)  are  sufficient  indicators  of  gen- 
eral economic  development.  We  should  also  be  able  to  gain 
further  insight  into  the  questions  of  timing  and  intensity 
of  industrialization  but  the  overlapping  averages  and  decade- 
time span  make  accurate  delimitation  of  these  sub-elements 
somewhat  more  problematical.  These  latter  two  questions 
will  receive  fuller  explication  in  the  analysis  of  the 
"take-off . " 

A visual  inspection  of  Figure  2.1  renders  two  striking 
characteristics:  1)  the  growth  lines  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
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are  much  more  similar  to  each  other  than  either  is  to  Nor- 
way and,  2)  Sweden's  averaye  growth  rate  is  higher  than 
either  Denmark's  or  Norway's  throughout  the  major  part  of 
the  series  (7  out  of  11  decade  averages) . We  should  state 
immediately  that  the  first  observation  is  based  only  on 
optical  judgment  and  that  the  actual  similarity  or  dis- 
similarity between  the  three  series  will  have  to  be  eventu- 
ally measured  by  means  of  correlation  to  determine  exact 
magnitudes  of  difference. 

The  fact  that  Sweden  and  Denmark  show  growth  trends 
more  similar  with  each  other  than  either  is  with  Norway 
contradicts  both  the  original  propositions  and  the  work 
force  data.  Bjornset  had  detected  what  he  thought  was  a 
greater  similarity  between  Norway  and  Sweden  and  the  labor 
force  material  seemed  to  show  a greater  similarity  between 
Norway  and  Denmark.  The  first  possibility  seems  now  defi- 
nitely contradicted  since  both  the  growth  data  and  the  labor 
force  data  seem  to  indicate  that  Denmark's  developmental 
pattern  lies  somewhere  between  Norway  and  Sweden  rather  than 
clearly  "before"  or  "above"  them.  (The  differing  nature  of 
our  indicators  makes  spatial  and  temporal  analogy  difficult 
for  the  moment.)  For  the  same  reason,  the  second  prospect 
(i.e.  a greater  similarity  between  Norway  and  Denmark)  is 
somewhat  strengthened  since  it  is  clear  from  the  growth 
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trend  diagram  that  Denmark  lies  closer  to  Norway  than  does 
Sweden.  In  every  period  but  two  Denmark's  growth  slope  lies 
closer  to  Norway's  than  it  does  to  Sweden's,  even  after  the 
change-over  period  around  1920  when  Sweden  and  Norway  change 
places  as  the  fastest  and  slowest  growers . 

The  second  obvious  characteristic  from  the  growth  dia- 
gram is  the  generally  higher  rate  of  Swedish  growth  through- 
out the  major  part  of  the  series.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  series  and  up  to  the  period  ending  in  1918,  Sweden's 
average  rate  of  growth  is  consistently  higher  than  her  two 
neighbor  countries.  After  about  1920  Norway  takes  over  as 
the  fastest  developer  of  product  per  capita  while  Sweden 
drops  to  the  lowest  position  for  three  time-cuts.  The  long- 
term trend  is  verified  if  we  take  yearly  averages  over  the 
entire  period.  In  Table  2 . 5 we  present  the  annual  averages 
between  the  first  and  last  decade  periods  of  the  long-term 


series . 


Table  2.5:  Annual  Growth  Rates 


First  and  Last 
Period 


Average 
Rate  of 
Growth 


Sweden 


1869-1878/1929-1938 


3.98 


Denmark 


1870-1878/1929-1938 


3.10 


Norway 


1870-1879/1930-1939 


2.25 


Source:  See  note  15. 
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We  see  here  that  Sweden  exhibits  the  most  intense  rate 
of  growth  throughout  the  period,  Denmark  is  second,  and  Nor- 
way third.  What  is  more,  we  see  that  Norway's  rate  is 
slightly  closer  to  Denmark's  (-.85)  than  is  Denmark's  to 
Sweden  (-.88).  This  latter  fact  could  mean  that  Denmark’s 
series  may  actually  correlate  higher  with  Norway  than  with 
Sweden.  Tnis  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  already  clear 
that  in  terms  of  long-term  development  (i.e.  considering  the 
labor  force  data  also)  Sweden  stands  out  as  the  country  ex- 
hibiting the  most  intense  change,  while  Norway  seems  to  be 
the  system  with  the  least  impressive  rate  of  growth. 

As  to  timing,  the  data  from  Figure  2.1  offer  much  less 
conclusive  evidence.  If  we  accept  the  differentials  in 
growth  rates  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  as  relative 
base-marks,  we  might  interpret  as  follows. 

Denmark  and  Norway  begin  their  series  with  a signifi- 
cant upturn  in  the  growth  of  per  capita  income,  whereas  Swe- 
den starts  out  with  a modest  decline.  After  that  all  three 
countries  move  upward  quite  sharply  but  then  each  diverges 
in  different  directions.  Norway  falls  off  into  a 2— decade 
decline;  Denmark  continues  even  growth  and  gradually  levels 
off  at  sustained  growth;  while  Sweden  takes  a still  more  in- 
tense spurt  before  also  leveling  off  at  a very  high  average 
of  more  than  30  percent  per  decade.  Norway  then  launches 
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on  another  growth  phase  in  the  middle  of  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  sustained  period  and,  finally  draws  even  with  them 
in  about  1918,  only  to  plummet  with  them  both  (but  not  as 
far  nor -as  much)  during  the  post-war  decline.  After  1918 
all  three  units  move  more-or-less  in  tandem  throughout  the 
inter-war  period. 

Once  again,  these  trends  are  based  on  overlapping  aver- 
ages of  10-year  periods  and  thus  do  not  show  as  well  as  we 
would  like  the  shifts  in  growth.  I think  that  we  would  be 
wise,  therefore,  to  limit  further  speculation  on  the  timing 
question  to  the  observation  that  all  three  countries  began 
the  chosen  period  with  a general  movement  upwards  in  growth 
but  that  only  Denmark  and  Sweden  managed  the  transition  into 
sustained  growth  on  the  first  cycle.  Norway,  having  started 
the  period  at  the  lowest  level  of  growth,  was  forced  to  wait 
ufrtil  after  the  turn  of  the  century  before  continuing  her 
development  up  to  growth  levels  eqpal  with  the  other  two 
countries.  In  general,  this  sequence  approximates  the  orig- 
inal propositions,  but  it  has  become  clear  that  greater 
elaboration  of  the  concept  "timing  of  industrialization"  is 
necessary.  We  delay  this  task  until  we  have  analyzed  data 
with  shorter  time  spans  and  without  overlapping  averages. 

The  question  of  intensity  of  industrialization  suffers, 
in  a way,  the  same  fate  as  that  of  sequence.  Visual  analy— 
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sis  and  overlapping  averages  make  the  comparison  of  "in- 
tensity" difficult.  Furthermore,  as  mentioned  above,  I 
consider  the  indicator  of  product  per  capita  much  better 
suited  to  the  demonstration  of  long-term  trends  rather  than 
to  the  indication  of  short-term  (industrializing)  changes. 
Measures  of  national  and  domestic  product  are  composed  of 
numerous  elements  from  the  entire  national  economy.  Certain 
of  these  elements  are  more  expressive  than  others  of  short- 
term changes  of  an  "industrializing"  nature.  Others  are 
extremely  independent  of  the  industrial  sector  and  can,  in 
fact,  serve  to  "wash  out"  swings  in  this  area.  I prefer, 
therefore,  the  indicator  which  we  analyze  next  (investment 
ratios)  as  a better  measure  of  these  latter  swings.  In 

o 

order  to  express  this  difference  between  the  "conditioning" 
nature  of  the  product  per  capita  indicator  (as  apposed  to 
the  "forcing"  nature  of  the  investment  ratio)  I shall  here- 
after use  the  designation  "income  per  capita"  instead  of 
product  per  capita.  Both  expressions  are  used  interchange- 
ably throughout  the  developmental  literature. 

The  Take-off:  Some  Preliminary  Clarification 

As  intimated  above,  it  is  with  a certain  amount  of  re- 
luctance that  I introduce  the  word  "take-off"  at  all  into 
the  analysis.  An  entire  collection  of  essays  and  a 16-ses- 
sion debate  among  the  world's  leading  developmental  econo- 
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ruists  has,  in  my  opinion,  raised  more  questions  than  have 
been  solved.  Rostow,  himself,  backed  away  considerably  from 
his  earlier  position  in  which  he  had  maintained  the  rela- 
tively sharp  break  between  a "traditional"  and  a "mature" 
economy,  by  introducing  numerous  other  factors  which  his 
critics  had  called  forth.  Finally,  in  the  true  style  of 
scientific  epilogue,  he  retreated  to  the  relativistic  posi- 
tion that  take-off,  "like  all  intellectual  constructs  . . 
will  survive  only  if  it  meets  the  hard  pragmatic  test  of 
usefulness  to  others."  At  the  risk  of  undermining  my  own 
"use"  of  the  concept,  it  might  be  pessimistically  observed 
that  seemingly  few  economists  have  even  been  willing  to 
apply  the  "hard  pragmatic  test"  since  take-off  has  gradually 
disappeared  from  the  jargon  of  developmental  analysis.  But, 
to  paraphrase  an  old  saw,  "one  discipline's  poison  can  be 
another  discipline's  meat." 

The  important  feature  of  the  take-off  for  our  analysis 
is  its  close  association  with  a definite  set  of  quantitative 
measures  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  conceptual  affinity  to 
classical  "industrialization"  on  the  other.  We  acknowledge 
beforehand  that  phenomena  which  Rostow  originally  named 
"take-off"  'are  in  fact  a wide-ranging  cluster  of  numerous 
interacting  socio-economic  factors.  Certain  of  these  fac- 
tors will  be  touched  upon  from  time  to  time  throughout  the 
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analysis  but  most  of  them  are,  unfortunately,  either  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  total-system  approach  or  so  temporally 
specific  that  they  do  not  allow  of  sequential  macro-dynamic 
analysis.  We  shall  hold  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the 
original  core  measure  of  take-off  (the  productive  investment 
ratio)  and  limit  our  remarks  on  the  debate  to  those  problems 
surrounding  this  measure  only. 

Before  discussing  some  of  the  major  characteristics  of 
the  take-off,  I would  like  to,  once  again,  set  this  part  of 
the  analysis  in  clear  perspective.  To  summarize  from  above, 
we  have  selected  three  sub-elements  from  the  general  theo- 
retical orientation;  long-term  economic  development,  timing 
of  industrialization,  and  intensity  of  industrialization. 

We  applied  the  indicator  of  changing  labor  force  shares  to 
the  question  of  long-term  development  and  then  clarified 
this  picture  by  introducing  an  analysis  of  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth . We  made  some  broad  speculations  as  to  the 
second  and  third  sub-elements  from  these  first  two  indica- 
tors but  we  observed  that  both  of  these  questions  would  be 
better  approached  by  means  of  the  take-off  measure. 

That  is  to  say  that  we  are  primarily  interested  here  in 
determining  the  question  of  timing  of  industrialization 
(take-off)  and,  hopefully,  the  more  difficult  problem  of 
intens ity . With  this  in  mind  I would  like  to  introduce  the 


following  quote  from  Kuznets: 
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. . . differences  in  timing  of  entry  of  the  various 
countries  upon  modern  economic  growth  mean  correlative 
differences  in  the  rates  of  growth  of  population,  per 
capita,  and  total  product.  Countries  that  start  later 
than  others  soon  shift  from  a position  lagging  behind 
the  early  entrants  into  a position  where  their  rates 
of  growth  are  distinctly  higher  than  those  of  the  early 
entrants  which  meanwhile  may  have  entered  the  retarda- 
tion phase.  Such  shifts  among  countries  in  relative 
rates  of  growth  of  population  andproduct  are  pregnant 
with  political  shifts  and  strains.  Obviously,  greater 
knowledge  about  the  time  patterns  of  economic  growth, 
the  duration  of  the  phases,  and  the  rates  involved, 
would  shed  light  on  the  effects  that  different  times  of 
entry  into  modern  economic  growth  have  on  the  relative 
economic  position  of  nations;  hence  also,  on  the 
stresses  and  strains  that  shifts  in  economic  position 
may  engender . b 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a formulation  from  the 
developmental  literature  better  suited  to  our  research  prob- 
lem. We  are  explicitly  interested  in  the  differentials  of 
timing  and  growth  intensity  along  with  the  "political  shifts 
and  strains."  We  will  have  more  to  say  shortly  about  the 
relationship  between  growth  intensity  and  take-off  but  first 
we  must  investigate  two  relative  theoretical  aspects  of  the 
measurement  of  take-off  itself.  In  order  to  do  this,  and 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  final  analysis  of  changes 
in  investment  ratios,  we  shall  explicate  these  two  theo- 
retical points  with  data  from  the  three  Scandinavian  systems . 
Thus,  what  follows  is  an  important  example  of  the  "dialogue" 
we  referred  to  above,  where  we  clarify  our  concepts  in  a 
confrontation  with  the  contextual  data. 
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1 • Gross  and  Net  Investment  and  the  5-10  Percent  Level 

Rostow  went  on  record  in  1960  as  stating  that  the  take-off 

is  characterized  by  a "rise  in  the  rate  of  productive  in- 

17 

vestment  . . . to  over  10  percent  of  national  income." 

He  also  said  that  such  a rise  was  a necessary  but  not  a 
sufficient  condition  for  take-off  but,  numbers  speaking 
louder  than  words  among  economists,  his  verbal  qualifica- 
tions were  soon  neglected  with  the  result  that  the  "pure 

Arthur  Lewis"  (5  to  10%)  version  has  become  the  popularized 
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indicator  for  the  breakthrough.  Further  disagreement 
continues,  however,  as  to  what  definitions  one  should  use 
for  "productive  investment"  and  of  what  it  should  be  a 
percentage  of. 

Most  analysts  seem  to  prefer  the  net  investment  figure 
as  a proportion  of  the  net  domestic  income  but  others  would 
use  the  net  national  income  for  the  latter  and  still  others 
would  use  gross  figures  for  both.  Simon  Kuznets  (Rostow1 s 
most  formidable  disputant)  has  shown  that  for  some  countries 

net  and  gross  figures  show  the  same  trend  while  for  others 

. . 19 

dissimilar  patterns  can  be  detected.  The  one  clear  mes- 
sage that  seems  to  emerge  from  all  this  disagreement  is,  as 
Rostow  originally  implied,  that  the  absolute  percent  of  pro- 
ductive investment  has  relatively  little  meaning  when  taken 
out  of  context  of  the  entire  national  economy.  The  data  for 
three  Scandinavian  countries  seem  to  confirm  this. 
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Table  2.6  shows  the  gross  domestic  investment  of  all 
three  countries  as  a percent  of  the  gross  domestic  product 
for  chosen  5-year  periods.  It  also  includes  the  net  in- 
vestment figures  for  Norway,  only  country  for  which  I could 
find  these  data.  Looking  at  the  gross  figures  alone,  we 
nouxce  tna t the  relative  positions  among  the  three  coun- 
tries are  reversed  from  what  we  would  have  expected.  Nor- 
way leads  from  the  very  beginning  in  productive  investment 
and  remains  ahead  of  the  other  two  countries  throughout  the 
series . 

All  countries  are  over  the  mythical  10  percent  mark  for 
every  period  with  the  exception  of  Denmark  which  slips  back 
under  during  the  1921—25  span.  If  we  applied  a factor  of 
approximately  .04  to  account  for  the  difference  between 
gross  and  net  investment  (Kuznets1  suggestion)  we  would  have 
the  interesting  fact  that,  in  terms  of  net  investment,  only 
Norway  makes  it  over  the  upper  limit  of  the  "take-off  bar- 
rier and  then  not  before  1911-15.  These  figures  indicate 
the  difficulties  of  comparing  the  absolute  ratios  across 
systems  since,  if  we  relied  on  the  pure  Arthur  Lewis  version 
here  for  the  gross  rate,  we  would  have  to  conclude  that  all 
three  countries  had  managed  their  "industrial  revolutions" 
as  early  as  1875  and  we  know  this  not  to  be  the  case. 

If  we  look  at  the  net  investment  figures  for  Norway, 


Table  2.6;  Gross  and  Net  Investment  as  Ratio  of  GDP  and  NDP 

DENMARK  SWEDEN  NORWAY 

Gross  Investment  Gross  Investment  Gross  Investment  Net  Investment 

Ratio Ratio Ratio  Ratio 
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however,  we  see  that  the  0.4  factor  (which  Kuznets  had 

originally  suggested  for  the  Swedish  data)  does  not  corre- 

20 

spond  to  the  Norwegian  data.  The  differential  factors  in 
the  Norwegian  series  (which  are  basically  allowances  for 
capital  consumption)  vary  between  as  little  as  .46  and  as 
much  as  .64.  This  shows  the  great  variation  within  the 
series  and  means  that  we  serve  no  justifiable  purpose  by  ap- 
plying a factor  to  either  the  Swedish  or  the  Danish  series. 
This  is  especially  true  if  we  can  assume  that  the  trends  of 
both  the  gross  and  the  net  investment  rates  would  be  similar 
since,  once  again,  this  is  the  more  vital  characteristic  of 
the  indicator  for  dynamic  analysis.  By  diagraming  both  Nor- 
wegian series  in  Figure  2.2  we  seem  to  gain  support  for  this 
assumption.  It  is  clear  for  the  Norwegian  case,  where  we 
have  independent  data  for  both  gross'  and  net  investment,  that 
the  two  indicators  follow  a very  similar  path.  We  will 
assume,  therefore,  that  this  holds  true  for  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  series  and  analyze  their  gross  investment  trends 
accordingly . 

2.  The  Take-off:  One  Jump  or  Several:  In  the  classic 

version  of  the  take-off  Rostow  had  delimited  three  distinct 
stages  of  economic  development;  the  traditional  or  pre-take- 
off stage,  the  take-off,  and  the  "drive  to  maturity"  or 
stage  of  "sustained  growth."  Several  critics,  with  Simon 


Gross  Investment 
Net  Investment 
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Figure  2.2:  Trends  of  Gross  and  Net  Investment  Rates — Norway 
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Kuznets  once  more  in  the  lead,  criticized  strongly  the  en- 
tire idea  of  distinct  stages  claiming  that  aggregate  analy- 
sis had  indicated  ‘that  long-term  development  was  much  more 
gradual  and  stochastic  than  anything  Rostow  had  implied. 
Rostow  replied  by  reemphasizing  the  "leading  sector"  nature 
of  Lake-off  stating  that,  "the  overall  sequence  of  growth 
becomes  not  merely  a matter  of  movement  in  the  aggregates; 
it  becomes  a succession  of  surges,  in  clustered  sectors, 

linked  in  turn  to  the  sequence  of  leading  sectors  which  mark 

21 

the  story  of  modern  economic  history."  He  also  pointed 
out  that  take-off  could  be  characterized  by  so-called 
"abortive"  industrial  surges  which  start  out  toward,  but  do 
not  reach,  sustained  growth. 

But  Rostow  was  not  completely  immune  to  the  criticism 
of  his  theory,  and  he  was  especially  pliant  on  the  question 
of  delimiting  the  exact  transition  period  as  the  following 
quote  implies: 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  . . . the  estimate 
of  when  a take-off  occurs  cannot  be  a simple  statisti- 
cal exercise,  although  it  requires  the  use  of  all  the 
statistical  data  available.  One  must  examine  the 
whole  performance  of  an  economy  to  satisfy  oneself 
that  it  is  responding  actively  to  the  potential 
spreading  effects  which  derive  from  the  leading 
sectors.  It  follows  from  this  fact  that  there  is  a 
margin  of  legitimate  debate  about  when  a take-off 
should  be  dated. ^ 


He  did,  however,  hold  fast  to  his  contention  that 


nor- 
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mally  the  national  product  and  investment  aggregates  would 
show  the  effects  of  take-off.  What  does  all  this  debate 
imply  for  our  analysis  and  why  have  I chosen  this  particular 
bone  of  contention  to  chew  on  instead  of  any  of  the  numerous 
others  which  might  have  been  selected? 

The  question  of  delimiting  take-off  is  extremely  im- 
portant for  both  our  sub-elements  of  timing  and  intensity  of 
industrialization.  Since  we  have  chosen  the  concept  of 
take-off  as  conceptually  equivalent  to  the  classical  notion 
of  industrial  revolution  it  becomes  vital  to  know  exactly 
what  the  characteristics  of  this  measure  are  so  that  we  will 
know  exactly  what  we  are  about  when  we  correlate  these  indi- 
cators with  measures  of  labor  response.  Therefore,  I shall 
make  the  following  interpretation  of  take-off  from  the 
above  debate . 

We  will  accept  Kuznets'  criticism  that  the  concept  of 
take-off,  per  se,  is  too  amorphous  to  be  meaningfully  applied 
in  dynamic  comparison.  But , we  will  take  our  resolution 
from  Rostow.  Instead  of  using  the  term  "take-off"  and  in- 
stead of  looking  for  a single  delimited  period  of  transition 
from  one  stage  to  another,  we  shall  employ  Rostow' s terms  of 
"industrial  surge"  or  "industrial  spurt"  and  we  shall  assume 
the  possibility  of  the  so-called  "abortive"  surges.  In  ad- 
dition, we  will  support  Rostow' s faith  (to  begin  with  at 
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least)  that  these  surges  will  find  expression  in  the  indi- 
cators of  national  income  and  national  investment.  It  is 
my  belief  that  such  an  orientation  will  allow  us  to  operate 
in  the  developmental  language  of  both  Rostow's  stages  and 
Kuznet ' s aggregates . The  combination  should  prove  a power- 
ful tool  for  the  explication  of  our  independent  variable. 

With  these  observations  in  mind  we  can  now  turn  to  the 
analysis  of  the  final  indicator  for  our  independent  variable, 
changes  in  gross  domestic  investment. 

Industrial  Surges:  The  Gross  Investment  Ratio  and  Timing 

To  maintain  consistency  with  our  income  per  capita 
measure  we  shall  analyze  gross  national  investment  in  terms 
of  the  rates  of  change  between  periods.  Just  as  changes  in 
per  capita  income  figures  measure  the  "conditioning"  nature 
of  economic  growth,  so  too  should  shifts  in  the  investment 
ratio  measure  the  "forcing"  nature  of  industrial  spurts. 
Instead  of  the  overlapping  averages  and  10-year  period  of 
the  growth  data,  however,  we  shall  shift  to  simple  within- 
period  averages  and  shorten  our  span  to  5-year  time  units. 

In  Figure  2.3  we  have  diagramed  the  between  period 
changes  in  the  gross  national  investment  ratio  for  the  en- 
tire period  from  1871  to  1935.  As  far  as  I know,  this  is 
the  first  time  these  data  for  the  three  countries  have  ever 
been  placed  in  developmental  juxtaposition  and  my  first  re- 
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Figure  2.3:  Inter-Period  Changes  in  Investment  Ratios 
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action  upon  looking  at  the  trends  was  that  Rostow's  faith 
was  justified;  the  aggregates  do  reflect  the  industrial 
spurts  of  take-off.  As  will  be  seen  the  picture  is  much 
more  complicated  but,  nonetheless,  the  series  are  impressive 
for  what  they  seem  to  say  about  the  economic  development  of 
the  three  countries.  For  the  time  being  I will  limit 
interpretation  to  the  timing  element. 

Beginning  with  Denmark,  we  see  two  major  spurts  in  the 
investment  ratio  early  in  the  series,  i.e.  before  1900. 

After  these  advances  the  investment  ratio  seems  to  settle 
down  to  a more-or-less  stable  level,  but  with  a slightly 
gradual  decline.  It  is  not  until  the  1926-30  period  that 
investment  shows  another  significant  increase. 

o 

Sweden  declines  slightly  during  Denmark's  first  spurt 
and  remains  on  the  negative  side  of  the  graph  until  the 
1896-1900  span  when  she  follows  Denmark's  second  spurt  up 
to  an  impressive  initial  increase.  But  this  jump,  like 
Denmark  s first,  is  followed  by  a mild  but  steady  decline  up 
to  the  1921-25  period  when  she  takes  her  second. 

Norway  begins  the  series  with  three  periods  of  nearly 
unchanged  investment  ratios,  but  then  she  makes  a modest  at- 
tempt to  follow  with  the  other  two  countries  during  the  up- 
turn in  the  latter  half  of  the  1890' s,  only  to  fall  back 
more  than  either  of  the  other  two.  She  then,  however,  be- 
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gins  another  immediate  rise  in  the  following  period  and 
these  increases  carry  on  over  three  periods  but,  as  in  the 
earlier  "abortive"  spurt,  her  decline  in  1921-25  is  the 
largest  of  the  three  and  in  sharp  contrast  to  Sweden's  gain. 

What  we  see  on  the  timing  continuum,  therefore,  are 
three  different  series  trends  for  the  three  countries.  Den- 
mark's investment-change  curve  shows  a basically  bimodal 
shape  with  an  overall  skew  to  the  right.  Sweden's  curve  is 
an  approximately  symmetrical  bimodal  trend,  i.e.  roughly  bi- 
modal near  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  series.  Nor- 
way's shape  is  weakly  bimodal  with  a general  skew  to  the 
left . 

These  trends  seem  to  confirm  the  original  propositions 
on  the  timing  question;  Denmark  takes  the  first  major  in- 
dustrial jump,  Sweden  comes  next  and  Norway  third.  Instead 
of  single  "take-offs, " however,  each  country  exhibits  what 
seems  to  be  double  spurts,  with  a pattern  showing  the  second 
spurt  larger  than  the  first.  In  line  with  Kuznets'  remarks 
on  timing  made  above,  we  also  see  that  the  three  countries 
make  their  surges  at  markedly  different  time  in  relation 
to  each  other.  Thus,  Denmark  surges  originally  when  the 
otker  two  decline;  Norway  surges  while  the  other  two  de- 
cline, but  it  occurs  after  Denmark's  two  surges  while  be- 


tween Sweden  s two;  and,  finally,  Sweden  takes  her  second 
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surge  during  periods  of  decline  for  the  other  two.  These 
are  important  differences  to  be  kept  in  mind,  but  before 
generalizing  further  here,  I wish  to  set  a more  specific 
theoretical  and  methodological  frame  for  the  final  statement 
of  our  comparative  propositions.  We  undertake  this  reorien- 
tation in  the  next  chapter  and  then  proceed  to  the  macro- 
dynamic correlations. 
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CHAPTER  3 


CHANGING  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENT  FACTOR 


In  the  foregoing  chapter  we  presented  various  series  of 
systematic  indicators  which  we  used  to  portray  the  independ- 
ent factor  of  our  research  problem.  We  began  with  the 
standard  terminology  of  "industrialization";  moved  through 
definitions  of  "economic  development,"  "economic  growth," 
and  the  "take-off";  and  concluded  with  the  terms  "industrial 
surge"  and  "industrial  spurt."  We  also  delimited  the  three 
sub-elements  of  long-term  economic  development,  timing  of 
industrial  surges,  and  intensity  of  industrial  surges.  In 
the  methodological  appendix  we  have  further  associated  these 
latter  three  sub-elements  with  the  three  temporal  dimensions 
of  "time  as  setting,"  "time  as  sequence,"  and  "time  as 
quantitative  measure."  In  this  chapter  we  shall  restate  the 
classical  Bull-Galenson  proposition  in  the  elements  of  this 
new  conceptual  language  and  briefly  analyze  the  new  prop- 
ositions by  means  of  further  empirical  referents. 

Long-term  Economic  Development:  Time  as  Setting 

The  conceptual  imagery  which  we  have  tried  to  convey 
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with  the  sub-element  of  long-term  economic  growth  is  that 
of  the  "conditioning"  context  of  the  independent  variable. 

It  is  the  general  "field"  within  which  we  will  set  our 
"causal  range."  Its  setting  spans  the  time  period  from 
1871  to  1935,  dates  which  represent,  on  the  early  end  of  the 
continuum,  the  beginning  of  reliable  national  accounting 
estimates  and,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  approximate  be- 
ginning of  the  "equilibrium  phase"  of  both  economic  and 
socialist  electoral  development. 

The  first  feature  which  we  must  recognize  with  the 
selection  of  the  boundaries  of  the  long-term  period  is  that 
our  calendrical  time  scale  clearly  cuts  into  the  three  de- 
velopmental processes  at  three  different  macro-stages.  This 
is  an  unavoidable  result  of  the  total-system  abstraction  but 
its  meaning  should  nonetheless  be  remembered  when  generali- 
zations as  to  within-period  (i.e.  within  our  research  period) 
processes  are  made.  It  is  impossible  to  understand,  for 
example,  Denmark's  total  developmental  picture  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  changes  in  her  agricultural 
system  which  took  place  long  before  1871  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, Norway's  development  is  not  complete  without  considering 
the  final  post-World  War  I spurt.  Reference  to  these  fac- 
tors will  be  made  but  they  will  be  considered  only  margin- 
ally since  it  is  the  macro-dynamics  of  the  specific  period 
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which  we  have  chosen  which  is  the  major  concern.  As  will  be 
seen  shortly,  this  period  will,  in  fact,  be  further  reduced 
in  scope  when  it  comes  down  to  the  analysis  of  stage-specific 
temporal  settings  since  the  dependent  factor,  labor  response, 
dictates  its  own,  shorter',  time  span. 

We  can  now  proceed  to  restate  our  propositions  in  the 
new  language  we  have  chosen.  We  begin  by  establishing  as 
nearly  as  possible  an  objective  starting  point  for  the  three 
systems,  after  which  we  can  trace  more  and  more  specific 
developmental  parameters . 

Proposition  3.1.1:  The  selection  of  the  time  span 

1871-1935  enters  the  economic  development  of  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian countries  at  three  different  points  of  development. 
As  of  1871  the  situation  was  as  follows: 

1)  Denmark  was  clearly  the' most  economically  de- 
veloped of  the  three  systems. 

2)  Norway  and  Sweden  at  this  point  were  on  a 
level  which  was  much  closer  to  each  other  than  either 
was  to  Denmark.  Between  them,  Norway  was  slightly 
more  developed  than  was  Sweden. 

We  derived  these  conclusions  from  diverse  types  of 
data.  The  first  indication  that  we  had  as  to  this  configu- 
ration  was  the  material  over  the  absolute  percentages  for 
labor  force  sectors  which  we  analyzed  in  Table  2.2.  We 
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saw  there  that  as  of  1870  Denmark  had  reduced  the  primary 
sector  to  54  percent,  Norway  was  close  behind  at  approxi- 
mately 56  percent,  while  Sweden  was  still  at  a level  of  69 
percent  in  fish  and  farm  enterprises.  Denmark  was  already 
at  a level  of  24  percent  in  the  industrial  sector  whereas 
Norway  and  Sweden  stood  at  16  percent  and  13  percent  re- 
spectively . 

Up  to  now  the  labor  force  data  was  the  only  indicator 
we  had  which  could  be  characterized  as  absolute  and  which 
could,  therefore,  be  generalized  across  the  three  systems. 
The  different  base  years  for  our  other  long-term  indicators 
made  cross— system  comparison  impossible,  but  this  was  not 
seen  as  a hindrance,  considering  our  macro-intentions  (which 
dictated  complete  series)  and  our  emphasis  on  within-nation 
trends.  Now,  however,  we  can  loosen  up  somewhat  our  meth- 
odological restrictions  and  turn  to  some  other  indicators 
which  are  generalizable  across  the  systems  even  though  they 
are  not  available  on  a temporally  systematic  basis.  If 
these  other,  "random, " measures  seem  to  support  the  picture 
presented  by  the  systematic  indicators  (i.e.  those  consecu- 
tively available  in  5-year  time  units)  then  we  can  turn  to 
the  macro— dynamic  correlations  with  that  much  more  confi- 
dence . 

Simon  Kuznets  has  computed  some  extremely  interesting 
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"regressions  to  assumed  low  values  of  per  capita  income" 
which  allow  us  to  view  the  development  of  countries  through 
different  objective  levels  of  per  capita  income.  In  Table 
3.1  we  have  presented  four  different  per  capita  income 
levels  and  the  years  at  which  various  countries  would  have 
attained  these  levels.  I have  included  the  figures  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  to  place  the  Scandinavian  area  in  a 
somewhat  broader  European  context. 

Table  3.1:  Regressions  to  Levels 

of  Per  Capita  Income 

Dates  at  which  the  Country  Would 
Reach  the  Per  Capita  Income  (in 
Country  1952-54  U.S.  Dollars)  of: 


200 

100 

50 

25 

1. 

Denmark 

1867 

1823 

1778 

1733 

2 . 

Norway 

1891 

1858 

1825 

1792 

3 . 

Sweden 

1889 

1861 

1832 

1804 

4. 

Great  Britain 

1837 

1779 

1720 

1661 

5. 

Germany 

1886 

1837 

1788 

1739 

Source:  Simon  Kuznets,  Six  Lectures  on  Economic  Growth 

(New  York:  The  Free  Press,  I960),  Table  3, 

p.  27. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Den- 
mark's development,  although  considerably  lagging  behind  the 
pacesetter.  Great  Britain,  was  at  a higher  level,  earlier. 
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than  her  southern  neighbor,  Germany.  Sweden  is  the  last  of 
these  industrialized  countries  to  reach  an  income  figure  of 
25  dollars  per  capita,  being  the  only  one  of  the  group  not 
to  have  attained  this  level  before  the  nineteenth  century. 
But,  if  we  shiift  to  the  other  end  of  the  continuum,  we  see 
that  Norway  is  here  the  last  to  come  up  to  the  more  respect- 
able level  of  200  dollars  per  capita. 

the  time  being,  however,  we  are  mainly  interested 
in  the  levels  of  income  of  the  three  Scandinavian  countries 
at  the  1871  time-cut.  The  closest  period  we  have  is  the 
100  dollar  level.  Denmark  reached  this  figure  35  years  be- 
fore Norway  and  38  years  before  Sweden.  The  difference 
between  Norway  and  Sweden  is  much  less  and  the  direction  of 
difference  is  more  difficult  to  specify  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy . We  see  that  the  two  countries  actually  change 
positions  between  the  100  and  200  level,  with  Norway  lead- 
ing Sweden  at  the  first  but  then  lagging  at  the  second. 

Still,  the  difference  is  larger  at  the  lower  level  and  since 
this  positioning  corresponds  with  the  labor  force  data  I 
think  that  we  can  safely  say  that  Norway's  per  capita  in- 
come was  slightly  higher  than  Sweden's  in  the  year  1871. 

To  place  these  figures  in  a much  broader  space  and  time 
context,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Scandinavian 
growth  levels  with  levels  of  growth  for  all  countries  in  the 
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world  in  1957.  The  World  Handbook  of  Political  and  Social 

dicators  gives  per  capita  income  data  for  122  nations  as 

1 

of  1957.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  more  than  half  of 
cill  these  nations  were  still  at  a level  below  200  dollars 
in  1957.  Twenty-eight  percent  were  still  under  100  dollars 
and  5 percent  had  not  yet  gone  over  the  50  dollar  level. 

At  or  about  the  200  dollar  level  we  had  countries  such  as 
Portugal,  Turkey,  and  Algeria.  At  the  100  dollar  level 
we  can  mention  Haiti,  Liberia,  and  Bolivia  while  those  below 
50  dollars  per  capita  included  Laos,  Nepal,  and  the  Mon- 
golian People's  Republic. 

Proposition  3.1.2:  Based  on  their  relative  positions 

as  of  1871,  long-term  economic  development  proceeded  at 
different  rates  of  growth  up  to  1935.  Between  the  two  time- 
outs, Sweden's  development  was  most  rapid,  Denmark's  was 
more  moderate,  and  Norway  changed  the  least. 

This  proposition  gains  support  from  both  the  labor 
force  data  and  from  the  long-term  trends  of  per  capita 
growth  rates.  The  index  figures  of  Table  2.3  showed  Swe- 
den declining  a full  58  percent  in  the  primary  sector  from 
1870  to  1930,  compared  with  Denmark's  reduction  of  this 
sector  by  43  percent  and  Norway's  of  36  percent.  Thus  Swe- 
den, which  had  begun  the  period  with  the  highest  percent  in 
the  traditional  sector,  ended  with  the  lowest.  It  is  true 
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that  Norway's  industrial  sector  increased  more  than  Den- 
mark's later  phase  of  development  which  gave  her  the  largest 
increase  in  the  service  sector. 

The  trend  lines  of  Figure  2 . 1 also  showed  Sweden  with 
the  highest  rate  of  growth  in  per  capita  income  during  7 of 
the  11  inter-period  changes.  We  saw  further  in  Table  2.6 
that  Sweden's  average  yearly  growth  rate  for  the  entire 
period  was  a high  3 . 98  as  compared  to  3 . 10  for  Denmark  and 
2.25  for  Norway.  If  we  narrow  the  period  down  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  5-year  averages  1871-75  and  1931-35,  we 
then  get  corresponding  annual  growth  rates  of  Sweden,  3.35 
per  year;  Denmark,  2.98;  and  Norway,  2.26. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  these  rates  are 
for  the  entire  period  and  that  they  thereby  hide,  or  "wash 
out,  within— period  swings.  The  nature  of  these  swings  and 
their  intensity  is  not,  of  course,  the  concern  of  the  long- 
term developmental  setting.  Still,  I think  that  it  is  best 
that  we  mention  a few  factors  which  have  direct  meaning  for 
the  developmental  stages,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
these  figures  seem  to  contradict  so  directly  the  original 
propositions  (which  depicted  Norway,  of  course,  as  the  most 
intense  developer) . 

Let  us,  for  example,  take  another  look  at  Kuznets 1 
regressions  to  different  levels  of  per  capita  income.  We 
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would  assume,  according  to  the  long-term  annual  averages 
(and  positing  increasing  successive  growth  increments),  that 
Sweden  would  move  from  level  to  level  most  rapidly  (since 
she  has  .the  most  intense  growth  rate  overall),  Denmark  would 
have  longer  periods,  and  Norway  the  longest.  In  Table  3.2 
we  see  that  this  is  not  the  case. 


Table  3.2:  Decades  between  Assumed  Levels 

of  Per  Capita  Income 


Country 

25-50 

50-100 

100-200 

1 . Denmark 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

2 . Norway 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3 . Sweden 

2.8 

2.9 

2.8 

Source: 

Kuznets,  Six  Lectures 

on  Economic 

Growth . 

The  wi 

0 

thin-system  regularity 

in  the  data 

is  to  a large 

extent  a result  of  the  regression  method  used  but,  neverthe- 
less, we  still  see  a clear  pattern  which  has  meaning,  and 
one  closer  to  what  the  original  propositions  would  have  pre- 
dicted. It  takes  Denmark  an  average  of  4.5  years  to  move 
from  level  to  level  as  compared  with  rates  of  3.3  and  2.8 
decades  for  Norway  and  Sweden . Once  again  we  see  the  direct 
inter-relationship  between  the  starting  point  and  the  de- 
velopmental parameter:  Denmark  begins  the  period  at  much 

higher  levels  than  the  other  two  and  takes  the  longest  be- 
tween levels;  Norway  reached  25  dollars  per  capita  12  years 
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before  Sweden  and  thereafter  takes  an  average  of  5 years 
more  between  levels.  This  leads  us  to  question  the  suppo- 
sition of  gradually  increasing  increments.  To  get  a closer 
picture  of  within-term  developments  I have  selected  certain 
overlapping  periods  in  order  to  depict  swings  in  growth 
rates  per  capita. 


Table  3.3:  Annual  Growth  Rates  per  Capita 


for  Selected 

Periods 

Country 

1871-1875/ 

1901-1905 

1896-1900/ 

1916-1920 

1911-1915/ 

1931-1935 

1 . Denmark 

1.98 

2.46 

1.80 

2 . Sweden 

2.38 

2.86 

1.62 

3 . Norway 

0.84 

1.68 

2.43 

Source: 

See  note  15,  Chapter  2. 

The  data  from  Table  3.3  present  a much  more  detailed 
picture  of  the  within-period  long-term  development.  In- 
stead of  increasing  successive  growth  increments  we  see  a 
pattern  which  seems  to  indicate  considerable  swings  within 
each  developmental  context.  For  the  present  we  can  merely 
note  that  Sweden  is  the  most  intense  developer  in  only  two 
of  the  three  overlapping  periods.  Denmark  and  Sweden  both 
show  declining  growth  rates  in  the  last  period,  with  Swe- 
den’s decline  much  more  precipitous  than  Denmark's.  Nor- 
way, which  began  the  period  at  an  absolute  level  higher  than 
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Sweden,  seems  to  have  had  a period  of  stagnation  up  to 
1901—05  (explaining  partly  why  Sweden  was  ahle  to  overtake 
her  by  1900)  but  then  doubles  her  growth  rate  in  the  follow- 
ing period  and  then  moves  on  to  take  over  as  the  fastest 
grower  in  the  final  period. 

These  figures  seem  to  confirm  Proposition  3.1.1  in  that 
our  time  span  enters  the  developmental  processes  of  the 
three  Scandinavian  countries  at  three  different  stages. 

Using  the  broadest  "stage-system"  delimitation  that  I am 
familiar  with  (Kuznets1)  we  might  say  temporarily  that  the 
three  systems  exhibit  different  relative  positions  on  a 
three- stage  scale  of  acceleration,  constancy,  and  retarda- 
tion. Without  offering  further  support  at  this  time  I will 
posit  the  following  categorization  of  the  three  systems  on 
these  three  stages  of  the  periods  above  (Table  3.4).  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  periods  are  arbitrarily  se- 
lected. A more  precise  formulation  will  be  attempted  after 
we  have  restated  the  timing  and  intensity  propositions. 


Table  3.4:  Posited  Developmental  Stages  for 

Selected  Periods  of  Growth 


Country 

1871-1875/ 

1901-1905 

1896-1900/ 

1916-1920 

1911-1915/ 

1931-1935 

1 . Denmark 

Acceleration 

Constancy 

Retardation 

2 . Sweden 

Acceleration 

Acceleration 

Retardation 

3 . Norway 

Retardation 

Acceleration 

Acceleration 
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— 'ri.rn,j-ncf  and  Intensity  of  Industrial  Surges: 

Time  as  Sequence  and  Rate 

In  the  preceding  section  we  were  interested  in  time  as 
setting  and  in  the  "conditioning"  nature  of  our  independent 
variable,  especially  as  expressed  in  the  growth  per  capita 
indicator.  In  this  section  we  shall  try  to  specify  in  the 
new  language  the  "forcing"  element  of  the  independent  fac- 
tor and  we  do  this  within  the  temporal  dimensions  of  time 
as  causal  sequence  and  as  quantitative  rate.  I have  elected 
to  treat  these  two  sub-elements  together  because  of  their 
high  degree  of  interdependency,  especially  within  the 
abstractive  causal  imagery. 

At  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter  we  made  some  tempo- 
rary  generalizations  as  to  the  timing  of  the  industrial 
surges  within  the  three  systems.  I would  now  like  to  intro- 
duce the  intensity  factor  into  these  generalizations  so  that 
the  new  propositions  can  be  formed  with  the  necessary  com- 
bined meaning.  In  Table  3.5  we  have  presented  annual 
changes  in  the  gross  investment  ratios  for  the  peak  5-year 
periods  of  the  surges. 


Table  3.5:  Intensity  of  Industrial  Surges 
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Country 

Period 

Surge 

Level 

Denmark  . 

1. 

1876-1880/ 

1881-1885 

III 

2. 

1891-1895/ 

1896-1900 

IV 

Sweden 

1. 

1891-1895/ 

1896-1900 

III 

2 . 

1916-1920/ 

1921-1925 

III 

Norway 

1. 

1891-1895/ 

1896-1900 

I 

2. 

1906-1910/ 

1911-1915 

II 

Source:  See  Table  2.6. 


Increase  in 
Gross  Investment 
Ratio  per  Year 

5.5 

10.1 

5.1 

5.9 


2.1 


3.7 


The  surge  levels"  in  Table  3.5  were  derived  empiri- 
cally from  the  5-year  rates.  They  express  increasing  levels 
of  annual  change  in  the  gross  investment  ratio  according  to 
the  following  scale: 


Table  3.6:  Four  Levels  of  Industrial  Surge  in  Terms 

of  Annual  Increases  in  the  Gross  Investment 
Rate 


Industrial  Surge  I . 
Industrial  Surge  II. 
Industrial  Surge  III 
Industrial  Surge  IV. 


Yearly  Increase  in 
Gross  Investment  as 
% of  Total  Product 
0--2.5 

2.6—  5.0 
5.1— 7. 5 

7.6—  + 


Ill 

In  the  strictest  sense,  these  levels  have  no  wider 
connotation;  they  are  merely  what  we  observe  for  the  Scan- 
dinavian context.  But,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  unrealistic 
to  speculate  tnat  such  growth  levels  in  the  gross  invest- 
ment ratio  have  a similar  meaning  to  the  5-10  percent  level 
absolute  latios.  If  take-off  is  actually  a series  of 
industrial  spurts  (as  our  data  seem  to  confirm)  them  it  is 
possible  that  these  spurts  are  characterized  by  gradually 
increasing  investment  ratios.  For  the  time  being,  however, 
we  shall  use  this  categorization  only  as  a means  of  helping 
us  reformulate  the  timing/intensity  proposition. 

Returning  to  Table  3.5  we  see  some  interesting  results, 
three  countries  had  two  industrial  surges  within  the 
long-term  period  1871-1935,  and  in  each  case  the  first  surge 
in  sequence  was  lower  than  the  second.  Denmark's  surges 
were  at  the  highest  intensity  levels,  Sweden’s  were  next, 
and  Norway's  were  at  the  two  lowest  levels.  If  we  rank  the 
surges  according  to  sequence  and  intensity  (i.e.  giving 

surges  higher  ranks  for  higher  intensities)  we 
see  that  Denmark  has  ranks  1 and  2;  Sweden  has  3 and  6;  and 
Norway  has  4 and  5 . Diagraming  according  to  sequence  and 
surge  level  we  get  the  following  continuum: 
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Table  3.7:  Sequence  and  Intensity  of  Industrial  Surges 

Denmark ( 2 ) IV 
Sweden (3) III 

Denmark ( 1) III  Norway (4) I Norway (5) II  Sweden (6) III 

1881-1885  1896-1900  1911-1915  1921-1925 

This  picture  once  again  confirms  the  all-important  fact 
that  our  calendrical  time-limits  slice  into  the  develop- 
mental processes  of  the  three  systems  at  three  different 
stages . By  1900  Denmark  had  already  gone  through  industrial 
spurts  at  levels  III  and  IV.  As  the  graph  in  Figure  2.3 
showed,  after  this  point  her  investment  ratios  remained 
fairly  stable,  showing  slight  gradual  declines.  By  the  same 
date  Sweden  had  gone  through  a level  III  surge  while  Nor- 
way's rate  had  not  gone  above  level  I.  These  data  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  crucial  factor  for  our  final  proposition 
as  to  timing  and  intensity  will  have  to  be  weighted  much 
more  in  the  direction  of  the  sequential  factor  than  the 
quantitative  rate.  For  on  no  indicator  for  which  we  have 
had  long-term  reliable  series  has  Norway  been  the  most  in- 
tense case.  She  has,  however,  been  consistently  the  last 
to  reach  levels  which  the  other  two  systems  had  reached 
earlier.  Before  generalizing  as  to  the  theoretical  meaning 
of  this  in  our  comparative  macro-dynamic  perspective,  I 
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would  like  to  briefly  relate  the  "forcing"  data  for  the 
industrial  surges  to  the  "conditioning"  data  for  long-term 
development.  Specifically,  i would  like  to  know  the  con- 
nection '(if  any)  between,  first,  industrial  surges  and 
labor  force  shifts  and,  second,  investment  ratios  and  per 
capita  income.  Having  done  this  we  are  then  ready  to  re- 
state the  specific  propositions  as  to  the  timing  and  in- 
tensity of  industrial  surges  and,  further,  the  relationship 
of  these  surges  to  the  broader  temporal  sub-settings  of  the 
stages  of  long-term  development. 

What  Do  Industrial  Surges  Reflect? 

Labor  force  shifts 

We  noticed  in  Chapter  2 above  that  dramatic  shifts 
within  the  "strict"  industrial  work  force  for  Norway  (from 
84,658  in  1900  to  131,423  in  1920)  implied  a change  in  the 
macro-labor  force  proportions  of  only  1.6  percent.  Thus 
if  these  figures  represented  the  major  change  in  the  in- 
dustrial sector  and  if  no  large  numbers  of  previously  cate- 
gorized industrial  workers  changed  over  to  services,  the 
change  in  the  macro— figures  would  only  be  on  the  order  of 
two  percentage  points  for  the  entire  20-year  span.  This 
points  out  the  difficulty  of  detecting  "intense"  shifts  in 
labor  force  sectors  from  the  macro-figures.  Still,  they 
are  of  primary  importance  for  contextual  analysis  of  labor 
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movement  development  and  we  would  like  to  know  to  what 
degree  the  "forcings"  of  industrial  surges  are  reflected  in 
the  macro-figures. 


Table 

3.8: 

Relationship  Between  Industrial 
and  Labor  Force  Sector  Shifts 

Surges 

Country  & 
Surge  Level 

Peak  Period 
of  Indus- 
trial Surqe 

Primary 

Sector 

Industrial 

Sector 

Service 

Sector 

Denmark 

III 

1881-1885 

-5 

+ 2 

+ 3 

IV 

1896-1900 

-5 

+ 2 

+ 3 

Sweden 

III 

1896-1900 

-8 

+ 8 

0 

III 

1921-1925 

-8 

+ 7 

+ 1 

Norway 

I 

1896-1900 

-8 

+ 4 

+ 4 

II 

1911-1915 

-2 

+ 1 

+ 1 

Source:  Tables  2.2  and  2.6. 

In  Table  3.8  we  have  taken  the  peak  5-year  periods  from 
each  of  the  six  industrial  surges  and  compared  them  with  the 
decade  shifts  in  the  labor  force  sectors.  In  general  it  can 
be  stated  that  these  figures  indicate  that  the  industrial 
surges  are  adequately  reflected  in  shifts  within  the  macro- 
labor force  sectors . 

For  Denmark  the  shifts  seem  to  mirror  both  the  inten- 
sity and  level  of  the  surges.  The  two  + 2 transfers  into 
the  industrial  sector  are  the  highest  for  all  decade  periods 
in  the  Danish  series  and  the  increase  of  three  percentage 
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points  in  the  service  sector  in  both  periods  is  also  con- 
sonant with  what  we  would  expect  from  surges  at  levels  III 
and  IV 

Sweden's  data  give  the  best  support  to  the  broader 
meaning  of  industrial  surges.  Both  her  peak  periods,  al- 
though taking  place  25  years  apart  (on  the  average) , occur 
in  those  decades  which  showed  the  two  largest  transfers  into 
the  industrial  sector.  It  would  seem  that  the  effect  of 
shifts  in  the  gross  investment  ratio  has  an  especially  strong 
effect  on  the  proportional  distribution  of  the  Swedish  sec- 
tors . 

The  Norwegian  data  are  also  consistent  but  not  nearly 
so  dramatic.  The  transfers  of  + 4 and  + 1 into  the  indus- 
trial  sector  are,  in  fact,  the  two  largest  shifts  that  we 
can  verify  in  the  entire  labor  force  series.  It  will  be 
remembered  from  Table  2.2,  however,  that  the  figures  for  the 
period  1870-1890  were  not  available  on  the  decade  basis  so 
that  we  were  forced  to  use  the  20-year  changes.  During  this 
period  the  industrial  sector  increased  by  + 6 . Theoreti- 
cally, therefore,  one  of  these  decades  could  have  seen  an 
increase  of  the  entire  6 percent  but  this  seems  most  un- 
likely since  two  earlier  sets  of  data  (which  differed 
greatly  in  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  percentages)  both 

saw  proportional  increases  in  the  industrial  sector  of  three 

2 

percentage  points  from  1875  to  1890. 
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What  is  surprising,  however,  in  the  Norwegian  data  is 
the  small  shift  into  the  industrial  sector  (+  1)  corre- 
sponding with  the  level  II  surge  in  the  early  half  of  the 
1910-20  decade.  WTe  noticed  and  commented  on  this  shift  above 
and  we  can  only  repeat  here  that  it  appears  that  Norway's 
labor  force  shifts  are  characterized  by  certain  special 
features  which  will  have  to  be  gone  into  greater  detail 
later.  We  can  note,  however,  that  Norway's  level  II  surge 
does  correspond  exactly  with  the  second  largest  5-year  shift 
in  the  strict  labor  force.  (See  Table  2.1  above.)  These 
workers  increased  21  percent  during  this  period,  going  from 
11,980  to  135,941.  The  comparable  periods  for  the  Danish 
and  Swedish  surges  are  not  available  on  this  indicator. 

These  data  seem  to  strengthen  our  use  of  the  gross  in- 
vestment surges  as  adequate  indicators  of  overall  indus- 
trialization or  take-off.  The  Danish  shifts  into  the  in- 
dustrial sector  correspond  with  both  the  timing  and  the  in- 
tensity (level)  of  her  surges  since  both  her  level  III  and 
level  IV  surge  came  before  1900  and  since  there  were  no 
shifts  into  the  industrial  sector  larger  than  + 1 after 
these  earlier  periods.  Thus  the  higher  level  Danish  surges 
carry  her  into  a period  of  "constancy''  (sustained  growth) 
and  this  is  reflected  by  the  emphasis  on  service  sector 
growth  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 
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For  Sweden,  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  see  that 
both  her  surges  between  1871  and  1935  are  at  level  III  and 
that  both  are  so  directly  associated  with  shifts  into  the 
industrial  sector.  This  allows  speculation  that  Sweden's 
large  increase  in  the  service  sector  during  the  period  be- 
tween these  two  surges  was  not  (as  earlier  postulated)  a 
result  of  the  mature  shift  into  services,  but  rather  a re- 
sult of  retardation  (as  reflected  in  her  declining  growth 
rate  for  this  period) . Such  a result  would  serve  to  remind 
us  of  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  any  one  indicator  in 
isolation  from  other  factors.  We  shall  speculate  more  on 
this  possibility  for  the  Swedish  case  after  looking  at  the 
investment/product  relationship. 

For  Norway  we  might  well  interpret  the  less-conclusive 
correspondence  between  surges  and  shifts  in  the  industrial 
sector  as  the  result  of  the  low  level  of  the  Norwegian 
surges.  In  other  words,  even  though  Norway  had  surges  at 
the  times  indicated,  because  these  spurts  were  at  such  low 
levels  they  were  not  adequate  enough  to  cause  large  swings 
in  the  labor  sector  shares . We  derive  some  support  for  this 
possibility  by  considering  the  fact  that  Norway’s  industrial 
sector  finally  does  increase  later  on  (between  1930  and 
1950)  by  a full  10  percent,  an  increase  equal  to  the  total 
shift  into  this  sector  for  the  entire  period  1870  to  1930. 
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An  analysis  of  the  investment/product  relationship  should 
also  help  us  interpret  these  possibilities. 

Investment  and  economic  growth 

The  relationship  between  investment  and  economic 
growth,  as  measured  by  increasing  product  per  capita,  is  an 
extremely  complicated  and  widely  discussed  problem.  We  are 
interested  here  only  in  casting  light'  (if  indeed  there  is 
any  light  to  cast)  on  those  aspects  of  the  problem  which  may 
or  may  not  help  us  to  delimit  stages  within  our  long-term 
developmental  series.  What  we  would  like  to  know  is  wheth- 
er the  combination  of  the  investment  indicator  and  the 
product  per  capita  indicator  render  more  information  as  to 
possible  stages  than  does  either  by  itself. 

Odd  Aukrust  has  specified  two  general  ways  in  which  in- 
vestment can  influence  national  product: 

By  adding  to  the  stock  of  capital  and  thereby  opening 
up  new  production  possibilities  it  exerts  an  effect  on 
production  from  the  supply  side . ( "The  capacity  ef- 

fect ."  ) On  the  demand  side,  investment  influences 
national  product  via  the  multiplier  and  the  acceler- 
ator. 

In  line  with  our  research  orientation  we  shall  refer  to 
these  two  investment  effects;  the  production  effect  and  the 

effect.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  our  use  of  invest- 
ment as  a "forcing"  factor  within  the  independent  variable 
corresponds  to  the  production  effect. 
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The  debate  over  the  investment/product  relationship 
has,  in  many  ways,  revolved  around  the  question  of  which  of 
these  two  effects  is  the  most  important  or  the  most  charac- 


teristic. From  the  very  beginning  Rostow  had  associated 
take-off  (and  thereby  the  investment  rate)  with  a "more  or 
less  regular  increase  in  output  per  capita."4  He  was  care- 
ful not  to  specify  an  automatic  increase  in  output  as  a re- 
sult of  larger  investment  increments  but  it  is  clear  from 
his  earlier  writings  that  the  developmental  correlation  be- 
tween the  two  was  strong.  Strong  correlations  do  not  imply 
direction  of  effect,  however,  and  it  did  not  take  long  be- 
fore empirical  studies  were  showing  just  how  complicated  the 
relationship  could  be.  Cairncross  took  up  the  question  of 
causal  connection  between  the  two  factors  and  summarized  his 
conclusions  as  follows: 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  tendency  for  all  the  symptoms 
of  rapid  growth  to  show  themselves  simultaneously.  But 
there  is  no  invariable  dependence  of  growth  on  a high 
rate  of  capital  formation  . . . Moreover  there  is  some 

justification  for  turning  the  causal  relationship  the 
other  way  round.  If  income  is  growing  fast,  invest- 
ment opportunities  are  likely  to  be  expanding  even 
faster,  so  that  the  growth  in  income  draws  accumula- 
tion along  behind  it . 

Here  again  we  see  the  production/multiplier  dichotomy 
as  to  the  primary  effect  of  investment.  That  the  dichotomy 
is  not  merely  theoretical  can  be  further  illustrated  by  the 
appearance  during  the  past  few  years  of  two  solidly  based 
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empirical  studies  of  economic  growth  in  the- advanced  Western 
countries . 

In  Angus  Maddison ' s Economic  Growth  in  the  West,  the 
emphasis-  is  squarely  placed  on  the  production  effect  of  in- 
vestment as  the  following  quote  testifies:  "High  invest- 

ment has,  in  fact,  been  the  major  factor  explaining  the 
acceleration  of  post-war  output  in  response  to  high  demand."^ 
In  the  other  study,  M«  M.  Postan's  An  Economic  History  of 
Western  Europe 1945-64 , the  author  directly  disputes  Mad- 

dison s interpretation  and  comes  down  strongly  on  the  side 
of  the  multiplier  effect.  "The  key  to  the  part  investment 
played  in  the  post-war  era,"  says  Postan,  "is  more  likely 

to  be  found  in  the  changing  demand  for  capital  than  in  its 
7 

supply . " 

With  so  much  apparent  disagreement  among  the  economists 
I see  little  point  in  trying  to  articulate  hypotheses  for 
the  Scandinavian  countries  before  looking  at  some  empiri- 
cal indicators.  Having  done  so  we  can  then  see  if  there 
is  available  any  theoretical  speculation  which  might  cor- 
respond with  the  data  from  our  three  systems. 
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Table  3.9:  Growth  Rates  per  Capita  and  Gross  In- 

vestment Averages  for  Selected  Periods 


Country 

1871-1875/ 

1901-1905 

1896- 

1916 

1900/ 

-1920 

1911- 

1931 

1915/ 

-1935 

- 

Growth 

Rate 

Invst . Growth 

Rate  Rate 

Invst . 
Rate 

Growth 

Rate 

Invst . 
Rate 

Denmark 

1.98 

11.8 

2.46 

13.5 

1.80 

10.9 

Sweden 

2.38 

12.3 

2.86 

11.7 

1.62 

12.2 

Norway 

0 . 84 

15.7 

1.68 

19.1 

2.43 

20.8 

Source : 

See  note 

15,  Chapter 

2. 

In  Table  3 . 9 we  have  transferred  the  annual  growth  rate 
data  from  lable  3.3  above  and  placed  these  figures  in  re- 
lation to  the  average  (5-year  averages)  ratio  of  gross  in- 
vestment to  gross  national  product.  I choose  to  interpret 
these  data  as  follows . 

Tne  relationship  between  Denmark's  investment  rate  and 
the  rate  of  growth  in  income  per  capita  indicate  certain 
features  of  a "constant"  economy  (or  to  use  the  Rostow 
analogy  a "post  take-off"  economy) . Constancy  can  also 
imply  retardation  and  we  see  that  this  is  the  case  with  both 
of  Denmark's  indicators  in  the  final  period.  The  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  Danish  data  is  the  complete  regularity 
among  the  indicators  for  all  periods.  The  highest,  middle, 
and  low  averages  for  both  indicators  are  alike  in  both 
magnitude  and  sequence. 
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The  Swedish  figures  are  much  more  irregular.  The 
highest  investment  rate  average  occurs  simultaneously  with 
only  the  middle  figure  for  growth  in  per  capita  income, 
while  the  lowest  investment  average  occurs  together  with  the 
highest  growth  rate . In  the  final  period  growth  drops  con- 
siderably but  the  investment  rate  returns  to  the  higher 
level  of  the  earlier  period.  Temporarily  I would  merely  say 
that  the  data  for  Sweden  indicate  a transition  economy  but 
one  which  is  near  the  constant  end  of  transition  rather  than 
the  accelerating  end. 

Norway's  figures,  like  Denmark's,  show  an  extremely 
regular  pattern  but  one  which  is  quite  different  from  the 
more  advanced  Danish  development.  We  see  both  progressively 
higher  growth  rates  and  progressively  higher  investment 
ratios.  It  would  appear  that  Norway's  development  is  typi- 
fied by  transition  but  with  emphasis  on  the  accelerating 
end  of  the  continuum.  This  is  made  even  more  clear  by  the 
data  in  Table  3.10. 

Table  3.10:  Ratios  of  Annual  Growth  Rates  to 

Average  Investment  Rates 

1871-1875/  1896-1900/  1911-1915/ 

Country 1901-1905 1916-1920 1931-1935 

Denmark  .167  .182  .165 

Sweden  .193  .244  133 


Norway 


.053 


.088 


.117 
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In  Table  3.10  we  have  computed  the  ratios  of  annual 
growth  rates  to  the  average  gross  investment  rate  for  the 
periods  in  Table  3.9.  They  seem  to  verify  what  we  were 
able  to  detect  by  eye  from  the  absolute  figures.  Denmark's 
income  and  investment  figures  show  a definite  constancy 
around  a ratio  of  about  ,175.  Thus  both  indicators  vary  to- 
gether over  time  and  their  magnitudes  remain  in  a fairly 
constant  proportion.  When  we  consider  this  fact  along  with 
the  knowledge  that  Denmark  goes  through  her  level  III  and  IV 
surges  before  1900,  I think  that  it  is  safe  to  speculate 
that  Denmark's  data  indicate  a "multiplier  effect"  in  the 
investment/product  relationship.  In  other  words  the  changing 
increments  of  income  per  capita  have  a tendency  to  lead  in- 
vestment rates  from  the  "demand"  side. 

Sweden's  ratios  swing  over  a range  of  .111  and  the 
variations  are  produced  by  changes  in  both  indicators.  The 
high  ratio  of  .244  during  the  second  period  is  produced  by 
opposing  movements  in  both  indicators . It  is  much  more 

generalize  for  the  Swedish  case  but  it  would 
seem  to  be  a question  of  transition  effects  with  both  pro- 
duction and  multiplier  effects  at  work  at  the  same  time. 

Norway's  ratios  strengthen  the  picture  of  an  acceler- 
ating economy.  Not  only  are  the  indicators  sequentially 
consistent  but  the  ratio  of  growth  to  investment  is  in- 
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creasing . This  would  seem  to  indicate  a strong  production 
effect  of  investment  since  both  indicators  increase  but  the 
growth  rate  increases  faster  than  the  investment  rate. 

Thus  for  the  Scandinavian  data  we  seem  to  have  a pat- 
tern which  supports  both  sides  of  the  production/multiplier 
(supply/demand)  effect  controversy.  But  seen  in  the  per- 
spective of  our  other  data  we  can  see  that  this  controversy 
really  boils  down  (again)  to  a question  of  timing;  whether 
or  nt  the  production  of  the  multiplier  effect  will  best 
characterize  the  relationship  between  product  and  invest- 
ment appears  to  be  primarily  a question  of  the  stage  at 
which  our  analysis  enters  contextual  development.  Cairn- 
cross  had  mentioned  this  possibility: 

The  switch  from  an  agricultural,  village  economy  to  an 
industrial,  urbanized  economy  probably  involves  heavier 
capital  expenditure  in  relation  to  income  available 
during  the  process  of  transformation  than  in  the  sub- 
sequent period  of  growing  productivity.8 

This  formulation  thus  postulates  that  investment  plays 
an  uneven  role  in  the  temporal  scheme  of  economic  develop- 
ment. Increases  in  the  investment  ratio  are  a vital  neces- 
sity early  in  the  process  of  growth  but  as  the  economy  moves 
through  stages  from  traditional  through  take-off  to  maturity 
(to  use  the  Rostow  scheme)  the  importance  of  investment  as 
a "forcing"  factor  begins  to  recede  and  is  gradually  re- 
placed by  the  "free-ride"  effect  or  other  residual  factors 
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of  growth.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  investment 
ratios  decline  (although  they  can,  as  in  the  Danish  case) 
but  only  that  the  relationship  between  investment  and  output 
becomes  less  direct.  In  this  sense  growth  becomes  "self- 
sustaining"  and  output  is  equally  dependent  on  the  residual 
effects  of  earlier  investment  as  it  is  on  the  influx  of  new 
capital.  Further,  as  Cairncross  mentioned  above,  in  stages 
of  advanced  growth  the  relationship  between  output  and  in- 
vestment may  actually  be  reversed  with  national  product 
leading  and  creating  opportunities  for  investment.  (These 
two  effects  are  given  more  explicit  treatment  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter.) 

In  a very  broad  sense  this  generalization  seems  to 
appiy  to  the  investment/product  differentials  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  countries.  By  1900  Denmark  had  passed  through 
the  transition  phase  from  "agricultural,  village  economy" 
and  was  already  into  a position  of  sustained  growth.  This 
tradition  was  marked  during  the  last  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  the  industrial  surges  which  we  have  la- 
beled level  III  and  level  IV . After  these  surges  in  the 
investment  rate,  gross  investment  as  a proportion  of  gross 
national  product  gradually  declined  over  the  next  40  years 
(Table  3.11).  Furthermore,  the  period  of  sustained  growth 
Denmark  entered  upon  after  1900  was  one  of  relative 
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Table  3.11: 

Long-Term  Trends 

in  Gross  Investment 

Country 

Period 

Gross  Investment 
Ratio 

Denmark 

1870-1899 

13.5 

1900-1929 

12.9 

loi  c;_l  O^O 

-j U_  _J / wV 

11.8 

Sweden 

1861-1890 

9.2 

1881-1910 

15.0 

1901-1930 

19.8 

Norway 

1870-1899 

15.6 

1881-1810 

16.3 

1901-1930 

19.3 

1915-1939 

20.5 

Source : 

Denmark 

Economic 

and  Sweden,  Simon 
Growth,  Table  9, 

Kuznets,  Six  Lectures  on 

p . 82 . 

Norway: 

Langtidslin j er  i 

Norsk  0konomi , Table  XIII, 

og  Tabell  5. 

Note:  Denmark  and  Sweden  are  computed  from  annual  figures. 

Norway  is  compiled  from  5-year  averages . 

stability  in  terms  of  the  "mature  business  cycle"  (Table 
3.12) . During  the  inter-war  period  Denmark's  development 
was  stable  to  the  point  of  a modest  2.6  percent  maximum 
deviance  from  peak  to  trough  in  the  growth  cycle. 

Both  Sweden  and  Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  yet 
completed  the  transition  to  sustained  growth  by  1900.  Both 
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Table  3.12: 

Experience 

of  Recession 

Country 

Maximum  Cyclical  Per- 
centage Fall  in  G.N.P. 
from  Peak  to  Trough 

Percent 

Below 

of  Years 
Peak 

1890-1913 

1921-1938 

1890-1913 

1921-1938 

Denmark 

N.A. 

2.6 

N.A. 

18 

Sweden 

3 , 3 

13.3 

17 

24 

Norway 

* 

(1.8) 

8.0 

22 

24 

Source:  Angus  Maddison,  Economic  Growth  in  the  West, 

Table  II-3,  p.  47. 

* 

Figure  is  for  only  part  of  period. 

lay  relatively  nearer  to  the  stage  of  "agricultural,  village 
economy"  but,  as  the  contradictions  in  many  of  our  indica- 
tors have  shown,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  exactly  which  of 
the  two  was  more  or  less  "developed"  at  the  1900  cut-point. 
Growth  rates  show  Sweden  at  much  higher  levels  of  g rowth  but 
the  recessions  to  levels  of  income  indicate  a stage  of  de- 
velopment that  was  much  more  similar.  Sweden's  industrial 
surges  were  more  intense  than  Norway's  but  her  two  level  III 
surges  came  at  much  wider  time  intervals  than  did  Norway's 
level  I and  level  II  jumps  and,  as  seen  in  Table  3.11,  the 
magnitudes  of  the  absolute  investment  ratios  were  extremely 
similar . Indeed  the  data  for  these  two  countries  indicate 
just  how  difficult  it  is  to  delineate  the  sub-stages  of 
long-term  development. 
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I think,  however,  that  we  have  certain  major  tendencies 
which  seem  to  point  toward  a consistent  interpretation.  The 
key  to  such  an  interpretation  is  the  uneven  development  with- 
in both  systems  of  the  numerous  factors  affecting  economic 
growth.  In  tying  together  certain  of  these  selected  factors 
into  a temporary  proposition  we  rely  fully  on  the  abstrac- 
tive nature  of  our  total-system  approach. 

In  the  broadest  sense  Sweden 1 s development  can  be 
portrayed  as  getting  started  later  in  terms  of  the  division 
c>f — labor;  moving  rapidly  to  higher  levels  (but  unevenly)  be- 
cause of  a strong  industrial  resource  potential;  and  then 

Hating  around  the  high  industrially  based  growth  levels 
while  waiting  for  the  division  of  labor  to  readjust  itself 
before  the  final  push  to  sustained  growth.  Norway,  on  the 
other  hand,  develops  a relatively  "advanced"  division  of 
labor  profile  (because  of  contextual  peculiarities)  quite 
early;  but  then,  lacking  any  substantial  industrial  resource 
base,  she  develops  evenly  but  slowly,  with  a growth  cycle 
which  is  at  lower  levels  than  Sweden's  but  which  is  less 
variant  from  the  linear  growth  line  (Table  3.12). 

I believe  that  these  interpretations  are  supported  by 
nearly  all  of  the  indicators  which  we  have  presented.  The 
differences  in  the  division  of  labor  were  made  quite  clear 
from  the  analysis  of  labor  force  sectors  where  we  saw  that 
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Norway,  in  1870,  had  a service  sector  share  (28%)  which  was 
higher  than  Sweden's  service  sector  in  1910  (Table  2.2). 

We  also  saw  that  Norway's  service  and  industrial  sectors 
developed  exactly  evenly  whereas  Sweden's  pattern  was  one 
of  an  early  swing  into  industry  followed  by  two  decades  of 
growth  in  the  services,  and  then  another  shift  into  industry 
We  might  posit  that  a large  part  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  service  sector  can  be  attributed 
(in  addition  to  the  shipping  interests  mentioned  above)  to 
the  lack  of  an  entrenched  aristocracy  in  Norway  which  would 
have  opened  local  and  central  beauracracies  to  wider  partici 
pation  from  middle  and  lower  classes.  The  hold  of  Sweden's 
upper  class  on  official  administration  was  not  broken  until 
the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  (see  Chapter  5). 
Thus  the  service  apparatus  necessary  for  sustained  growth 
in  Sweden  had  to  be  developed  after  early  industrial  surges, 
whereas  in  Norway  it  was  established  before . We  gain 
further  support  for  this  proposition  from  Table  3.13. 

Table  3.13:  The  Relationship  Between  Income  par 

Capita  and  Output  per  Worker 


Country 

Period 

Annual  Growth  in 
GNP  per  Capita 

Growth  in  Output 
per  Man-hour 

Sweden 

1861-1890 

2.0 

2.7 

1881-1910 

3.2 

4.6 

1901-1930 


3.0 


2.5 
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Table  3.13:  continued 


Country 

Period 

Annual  Growth  in 
GNP  per  Capita 

Growth  in  Output 
per  Man-hour 

Norway 

1870-1899 

0.9 

3.1 

• 

1901-1930 

2.6 

3.7 

1915-1939 

3.4 

3.8 

Source:  1)  GNP  per  capita:  See  note  15,  Chapter  2. 

2)  Output:  Maddison,  Economic  Growth  in  the  West, 

•Table  H-2,  p.  232. 


We  see  here  the  same  rising-falling  pattern  for  Sweden 
that  we  have  observed  throughout,  whereas  Norway's  output 
per  man-hour  shows  the  same  gradual  increase  that  we  have 
seen  in  virtually  all  of  her  indicators.  The  importance 
of  the  output  data  is  more  clearly  demonstrated  when  we 
consider  that  Sweden's  period  of  extremely  high  productivity 
coincides  with  her  first  major  shift  into  the  industrial 
sector.  Between  1880  and  1910  Sweden's  industrial  sector 
increased  from  15  percent  to  29  percent.  On  the  other  end 
of  the  continuum,  however,  the  period  of  falling  output  per 
man-hour  includes  the  20  years  of  intense  service  sector 
growth  (1900:  19% — 1920:  31%)  indicating  that  it  was  the 

required  shift  to  the  service  establishment  which  caused  the 
downturn  in  overall  growth. 

I feel  that  this  analysis  of  the  investment/output  re- 
lationship takes  us  as  far  as  the  requirements  of  our  ap- 
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proach  dictate.  We  shall,  in  the  following  chapter,  in- 
vestigate the  internal  relationship  of  our  independent 
variable  indicators  through  time,  but  for  now  I think  that 
we  are  ready  to  restate  the  propositions  for  the  temporal 
sub-settings  of  the  respective  stages  of  development.  For 
reasons  which  will  be  obvious  in  the  following  chapter  we 
use  1900  as  our  calendrical  reference  point. 

Proposition  3.II.1:  By  1900  Denmark  had  passed  through 

the  most  intense  of  her  industrial  surges  and  had  entered 
the  stage  of  sustained  growth.  Her  development  from  1900 
to  1935  was  characterized  by  "the  mature  business  cycle" 
with  increased  "multiplier  (demand)  effect"  of  investment 
and  a slight  range  of  deviance  from  linear  growth. 

Proposition  3. II. 2:  By  1900  Sweden  had  passed  through 

one  major  industrial  surge  but  because  of  a lagging  service 
sector  her  development  was  held  up  for  2 decades  before 
another  industrial  surge  began  the  final  push  toward  sus- 
tained growth.  Her  development  after  1900  was  characterized 
by  irregularity  and  wide  deviance  from  the  growth  line. 

Some  production  effect  associated  with  her  later  surge  but 
also  some  multiplier  effect  in  connection  with  the  service 
sector  shift. 

Proposition  3. II. 3:  By  1900  Norway  had  gone  through 

only  the  first  of  her  industrial  surges  but  her  division  of 
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labor  was  adequately  apportioned  for  even  growth.  Her  de- 
velopment after  1900  was  characterized  by  steady  growth  with 
a continuous  "production  effect"  from  investment  and  one 
moderate,  but  solid,  industrial  surge. 

I feel  that  these  propositions  encapsulate  the  findings 
from  the  daca  we  have  presented  thus  far.  In  the  process  of 
deriving  them  we  have  tried  to  clarify  the  underlying  theo- 
retical and  methodological  suppositions  which  the  use  of 
such  indicators  as  we  have  employed  involves.  To  do  so  we 
have  had  to  raise  and  lower  our  analytic  altitude  through 
the  sub-elements  of  long-term  trends,  within-trend  timing 
of  significant  events,  and  the  intensity  of  these  events. 

All  of  these  sub-elements,  and  the  temporal  suppositions 
underlying  them,  will  receive  varying  degrees  of  attention 
as  our  cross-system  comparison  ranges  over  an  analytic  con- 
tinuum varying  from  abstractive  total-system  causal  dynamics 
to  historic-contextual  elaboration.  We  have  now  specified 
both  the  long-term  "conditioning"  settings  and  short-term 
"causal-temporal  settings"  of  the  post-1900  stages.  The 
next  step  is  to  correlate  the  independent  factors  with  the 
macro-indicators  of  labor  response  and  thereby  to  specify 
the  interrelationship  of  the  causal  range  at  its  highest 
and  most  abstract  level.  Having  done  this  we  should  then 
have  an  empirically  based  guide  (the  causal  temporal  setting) 
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as  to  which  aspects  of  our  problem  seem  to  offer  most 
promise  for  lower-level  contextual  analysis. 
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CHAPTER  4 


THE  TOTAL-SYSTEM  RESPONSE  OF  LABOR  TO 
TRENDS  OF  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

There  are  many  ways  we  could  present  and  analyze  the 
diachronic  correlation  matrix  but  I have  chosen  a method 
corresponding  to  the  general  research  technique  of  the 
macro-dynamic  approach.1  Instead  of  presenting  large  tables 
of  cross-correlations  to  which  constant  reference  must  be 
made  I shall  abstract  out  the  various  correlations  and  pre- 
sent them  piecemeal  in  the  body  of  a running  analysis.  We 
shall  first  look  at  the  cross-nation  and  within-nation  cor- 
relations of  the  indicators  of  our  dependent  variable  to  see 
if  we  gain  support  there  for  the  propositions  from  the  pre- 
ceding section,  and  then  we  shall  compare  these  factors  with 
three  intervening  and  three  dependent  variable  indicators . 
Sub-propositions  from  the  general  propositions  will  be 
stated  as  we  go  along  so  as  to  set  the  language  of  develop- 
mental economics  into  the  language  of  indicator  correlations. 
Reference  will  also  be  made  to  the  original  propositions  of 
Bull,  Galenson,  Lipset,  et  al . 
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Economic  Development,  Growth,  and  Industrialization 
Cross-country  comparison 

The  first  task  of  the  macro-analysis  is  to  see  if  the 
correlations  of  the  long-term  economic  series  correspond 
with  the  relative  positions  on  development  that  we  had  de- 
tected in  the  foregoing  analysis. 

Table  4.1:  Cross-Country  Comparison 

of  Economic  Indicators 


Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

Sweden  & 
Norway 

1. 

* 

Income  per  Capita 

.994 

.981 

.969 

2. 

Income  Growth 

. 636 

.689 

.546 

3. 

Investment  Ratio 

.168 

.018 

-.158 

4. 

Investment  Rate 

.429 

.135 

-.377 

Note 

: All  correlations 

are  by  simple 

product- 

-moment  coef- 

ficients  computed  by  sum-of-squares  method  with 
vertical  deviations. 


In  Table  4.1  I have  used  Denmark  as  the  test  case  and 
first  correlated  the  other  two  countries  against  her  and 
then  correlated  Sweden  and  Norway  together.  This  procedure 
means  that  we  accept  the  general  relative  positions  of  the 
thiee  systems  as  we  portrayed  them  on  the  independent  fac- 
tor, and  that  we  compare  the  other  two  countries  in  relation 
t<3  the  Danish  series.  I have  not  employed  any  significance 
tests  since  the  absolute  levels  of  the  correlation  coef- 
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ficients  are  not  the  major  concern  but  rather  the  relative 
magnitudes.  In  this  sense  I am  employing  the  range  of  the 
correlation  coefficient  (+  1 to  - 1)  as  a continuous  scale 
for  the  relative  presentation  of  both  cross-country  and 
within-nation  variable  values . 

The  indicator  names  in  Table  4.1  refer  to  the  following 
series : 

Income  per  Capita:  The  5-year  averages  for  each 

time  unit  of  the  annual  income  per  capita  figures . 

2*  Income  Growth:  The  percentage  change  between  con- 

secutive 5-year  averages  of  income  per  capita. 

2 * .f  ^^^^tment  Ratio:  The  ratio  of  the  5— year  averages 

of  gross  domestic  investment  to  the  5— year  averages 
of  gross  domestic  product. 

4 • Investment  Rate:  The  percentage  change  between 

consecutive  5-year  averages  of  investment  ratio. 

All  correlations  in  the  cross-country  analysis  are 
synchronic  ; i.e.  time  units  1,  2,  3,  . . . N of  series  (A) 

are  correlated  with  time  units  1,  2,  3,  . . . N of  series 

(B)  . 

The  first  thing  we  notice  in  Table  4.1  is  the  high  in- 
come per  capita  correlations  for  all  three  countries.  These 
figures  show  once  again  the  nature  of  the  product  per  capita 
indicator  as  an  extremely  broad  measure  of  general  economic 
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conditions.  The  factors  which  go  in  to  measuring  national 
product  are  extremely  varied  such  that  wide  internal  swings 
among  sub-elements  are  possible  without  these  changes 
showing  up  on  the  national  aggregate.  We  can  assume  through- 
out, therefore,  that  the  static  measure  of  income  per  capita 
will  be  considerably  "less  dramatic"  than  the  other  indica- 
tors which  are  much  more  sub-sector  specific.  Nonetheless, 
the  high  correlations  among  the  three  countries  do  indicate 

the  overall  developmental  homogeneity  of  the  Scandinavian 
area . 

Although  the  differences  in  the  cross-country  corre- 
lations for  static  levels  of  growth  are  small,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  their  magnitudes  are  in  line  with  what 
we  would  have  expected  from  our  cross-level  indicators. 

Sweden  correlates  the  highest  with  Denmark,  then  comes  Nor- 
way's correlation  with  Denmark,  and  finally  the  lowest  of 

the  coefficients  for  the  two  lower-level  countries,  Norway 
and  Sweden. 

Looking  at  the  second  indicator,  income  growth,  we  see 
a reversal  of  the  order  of  the  coefficients  in  the  Denmark- 
relative  comparison,  but  Sweden  and  Norway  once  more  corre- 
late lower  with  each  other  than  either  does  with  Denmark. 

The  reversal  of  the  growth  correlation  seems  to  support  our 
ear^^er  Propositions  as  to  the  change  nature  of  the  three 
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developmental  patterns . We  saw  in  the  preceding  section 
that,  although  Denmark  and  Norway  lay  far  apart  in  terms  of 
the  static  levels  of  indicators,  the  patterns  of  changes 
in  indicators  were  much  more  similar  (i.e.  they  were  more 
regular)  than  was  either  with  Sweden.  Since  we  already 
know  that  Sweden  had  the  highest  long-term  annual  growth 
^cite  and  that  Denmark  was  second,  we  can  only  interpret- 
these  coefficients  as  supporting  the  contention  that  it  was 
Sweden's  erratic  growth  which  separates  her  out  from  the 
other  two  countries.  We  can,  in  fact,  support  this  conten- 
tion further  by  inspecting  the  parameters  for  the  long-term 
static  income  levels.  The  coefficient  of  variation  for  the 
13  time  units  of  the  long-term  series  show  the  following 
results : 

Denmark  Sweden  Norway 

•361  .389  .303 

Even  though  these  coefficients  are  computed  from  the 
means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  5-year  averages  we  can 
see  that  Sweden  clearly  had  the  greatest  degree  of  variation 
in  her  income  per  capita  measure . We  can  note  with  interest 
for  further  speculation  that  it  is  Norway,  and  not  Denmark, 
which  had  the  least  degree  of  variation  in  her  series.  To 
make  sure  that  these  variation  coefficients  are  not  merely 
the  result  of  differing  price  scales  and  differing  ranges 
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we  can  take  the  normal  variation  coefficient  and  multiply 
it  by  a factor  composed  of  the  standard  deviation  as  a ratio 
of  the  range.  We  then  get  the  following  figures  which 
verify  the  original  relationship: 


Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

.123 

.139 

.096 

Turning  to  the  static 

levels  of  the 

investment  ratio 

we  see  coefficients  which  indicate  the  major  difference  be- 
tween Denmark  on  the  one  hand  and  Sweden  and  Norway  on  the 
other.  Neither  of  the  latter  two  correlates  very  highly 
with  Denmark  and  this  is  most  probably  a result  of  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  development  which  the  long-term  series  cut 
into,  with  Denmark  going  over  to  the  declining  investment 
ratios  associated  with  the  multiplier  effect  of  sustained 
growth  while  the  ratios  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are  generally 
in  the  production-effect  direction.  Once  again,  however, 
we  see  the  tendency  we  would  have  predicted  from  the  gen- 
eral propositions  since  Sweden's  "r"  of  .168  reflects  her 
greater  proximity  to  sustained  growth  than  does  Norway's 
.018. 

The  correlation  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  was 
lower  but  still  positive  for  the  income  indicators,  has  now 
become  negative;  when  Norway's  investment  levels  were  up, 
Sweden's  tended  downward  and  vice  versa.  I think  that  a 
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good  deal  of  the  lower  and  negative  correlations  between 
Norway  and  Sweden  can  be  explained  by  the  greater  degree  of 
cyclical  dissynchronization  between  these  two  systems . It 
must  be  -remembered  that  the  correlation  coefficient  measures 
deviation  from  linearity  and,  considering  the  different  pat- 
terns m the  investment  trend  lines  of  the  three  countries 
(see  Figure  2.3),  we  can  assume  that  a certain  degree  of 
variance  derives  explanation  from  trend-line  similarity 
rather  than  from  corresponding  magnitudes . Thus  Denmark ' s 
and  Norway's  respective  right-skewed  and  left-skewed  pat- 
terns of  investment  may  derive  greater  common  variance  from 
the  opposite-tending  but  quantitatively  similar  "valleys" 
than  either  would  from  a comparison  with  Sweden's  widely 
separated  bi-modal  trend.  As  it  turns  out  this  is  the  case 
only  for  Norway  and  the  reason  is  that  the  correlation  co- 
efficient is  a combination  measure  of  both  magnitude  and 
trend.  Thus  Norway's  extremely  small  positive  correlation 
with  Denmark  is  most  probably  a result  of  greater  similarity 
in  trend,  whereas  Sweden's  somewhat  higher  correlation  re- 
flects more  a similarity  in  magnitude.  For  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way both  work  against  each  other  and  hence  the  resulting 
negative  coefficient. 

This  line  of  reasoning  seems  to  be  borne  out  when  we 
look  at  the  correlations  for  changes  in  the  investment  ratio 
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(investment  rate)  . We  remember  from  the  preparatory  analy- 
sis to  the  reformulation  of  our  general  propositions  that 
Denmark  and  Sweden  were  at  levels  III  and  IV  while  Norway 
had  surges  of  only  level  I and  II.  The  coefficients  for  the 
entire  series  verify  this  developmental  difference  with 
Sweden  s 5-year  changes  in  investment  correlating  .429  with 
Denmark's  while  Norway's  rates  match  Denmark's  only  at  the 
.135  level.  This  adequately  reflects  both  the  relative  se- 
quential and  intensity  factors  of  the  "forcing"  indicator 
(see  Table  3.7  especially)  since  it  was  Sweden's  greater 
similarity  to  Denmark  in  both  the  magnitude  and  the  timing 
of  industrial  surges  which  accounts  for  the  difference.  The 
large  negative  relationship  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  on  the 
other  hand,  merely  emphasizes  the  difference  between  these 
two  systems  on  both  the  sequential  and  intensity  continuums. 

Summing  up,  I think  we  can  say  the  following:  1)  All 

three  Scandinavian  countries  show  extremely  similar  trends 
in  the  long-term  movement  from  lower  to  higher  levels  of 
income  per  capita.  2)  On  static  levels  of  income  Sweden's 
development  resembled  Denmark's  more  than  did  Norway's  but 
on  income  growth  the  less  variant  Danish  and  Norwegian 
series  were  the  most  similar.  3)  Denmark's  multiplier- 
effect  investment  levels  correlate  very  low  with  the  pro- 
duction-effect levels  of  Sweden  and  Norway  but,  between  the 
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latter  two,  Sweden's  levels  lay  closer  to  Denmark's.  4)  Both 
the  magnitude  and  sequence  of  Sweden's  industrial  spurts  give 
her  a higher  correlation  with  Denmark  on  changes  in  the  in- 
vestment ratio  than  Norway.  5)  The  developmental  trends  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  were  more  similar  to  the  Danish  series  on 
all  indicators  than  was  either  to  each  other. 

These  conclusions  show  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
l^te  the  results  of  the  "new— language"  correlations 
the  framework  of  the  original  propositions.  Since 
neither  Bull  nor  Galenson  fully  spelled  out  what  was  meant 
by  "industrialization"  it  is  not  possible  to  say  which  of 
our  indicators  would  have  most  adequately  reflected  the 
processes  which  had  impressed  them.  One  thing  seems  certain, 
however,  and  that  is  that  the  consistently  lower  or  negative 
relationship  between  Norway  and  Sweden  goes  against  both 
their  general  sequential  and  intensity  propositions  for 
these  two  countries.  In  fact,  the  only  aspect  of  the  orig- 
inal propositions  which  we  can  "save"  is  the  rank  order  of 
^-■he  three  systems  on  industrial  surges;  Denmark  first,  Swe- 
den second,  and  Norway  third.  But  the  meaning  of  this  fact 
is  distorted  by  the  differentials  of  indicator  intensity 
which  show  Norway's  later  surges  as  being  more  moderate;  a 
fact  which  contradicts  all  the  original  speculations.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  sequence  and  intensity 
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exisu  in  the  causal  dimension  of  time;  a dimension,  in 
other  words,  which  implies  both  "forcing"  and  "response." 

The  relative  importance  of  the  sub-aspects  of  this  dimension 
must  wait,  therefore,  until  the  analysis  reaches  the  "out- 
put side  of  the  causal  range  where  the  independent  and  de- 
pendent factors  are  placed  in  final  juxtaposition  and  where 
a further  clarification  of  the  causal  temporal  setting  will 
be  attempted . 

Within-nation  comparison 

The  next  step  of  our  analysis  is  to  see  if  within— 
nation  correlations  of  our  two  principal  independent-variable 
indicators  confirm  the  major  lines  of  our  general  proposi- 
tions. We  shall  analyze  our  series  first  over  the  long-term 
and  then  within  the  sub-period  after  1900  to  see  if  our  pre- 
dictions as  to  stages  receive  support.  In  order  to  gain 
another  degree  of  internal  conceptual/empirical  verification 
I have  added  the  technique  of  a one-step  "lag"  correlation 
to  the  synchronic-static  and  synchronic-change  comparisons 
which  we  have  already  employed.  Since  these  three  indica- 
tor dimensions  can  be  interpreted  theoretically  as  repre- 
senting differing  aspects  of  the  developmental  process  it 
is  hoped  that  their  use  w?ill  improve  the  "texture"  of  our 
interpretive  framework  in  quality  if  not  in  quantity.  In 
other  words,  we  should  be  able  to  extend  the  interpretive 
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potential  of  our  two  indicators  by  associating  predictions 
as  to  the  three  dimensions  with  differing  conceptual  mean- 
ings . 

Long-term  trends. --In  correlating  the  long-term,  within 
nation  trends  we  employ  either  all  13  static  time  units  or 
the  12  change  time  units  for  the  entire  period  1871-1935. 
Table  4.2  is  constructed  such  that  the  indicators  listed 
down  the  left-hand  side  of  the  table  (numbered  1 to  4)  repre 
sent  the  posited  "forcing”  variable  and  the  indicators  on 
the  right-hand  side  (lettered  A and  B)  represent  the  "re- 
sponse" variable.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  two 
dimensions  are  within  the  macro-independent  variable  and 
that  they  represent  respectively  what  we  have  referred  to 
as  the  "forcing"  and  "conditioning"  element  of  the  independ- 
ent variable.  It  should  be  strongly  reemphasized  here  that 
precise  interpretation  of  the  macro-dynamic  correlations  is 
extremely  difficult  and  should  not  be  expected  on  this  level 
of  analysis.  The  5-year  averages  and  the  small  number  of 
time  units  allow  us  no  more  than  the  broadest  speculation 
as  to  inter-indicator  effects.  What  we  shall  look  for, 
therefore,  are  the  major  trends  within  the  indicators  rather 


than  for  specific  support  from  each  dimension. 
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Table  4.2:  Long-Term,  Within-Nation  Correlations-- 

Investment  and  Income  per  Capita 


Indicator  & Type 
of  Correlation 


1.  Investment  Ratio 
( Synchronized) 

2 . Investment  Ratio 
(Lag) 

3 . Investment  Rate 
(Lag) 


Denmark 


Sweden 


Norway 


A.  Income  per  Capita 
"-025  +.117  +.836 


+ .044 


-.056 


+ .739 


-.104 


+.273  +.152 


4.  Investment  Ratio 
(Lag) 


B . Income  Growth 


+ .210 


-.023 


+ .239 


Scanning  the  entire  correlation  table  first  (Table  4.2), 
we  notice  some  interesting  characteristics  which  may  have 
general  meaning  for  further  analysis.  The  three  different 
countries  seem  to  show  differing  degrees  of  a generalized 
—^^.e.c t between  investment  and  income,  regardless  of  the 
varying  change  and  temporal  dimensions.  All  of  Denmark's 
coefficients  are  rather  low;  Sweden's  somewhat  higher;  and 

Norway's  the  highest.  The  ranges  for  all  relationships  are 
as  follows: 


Denmark -.104  to  +.210 

Sweden -.056  to  +.273 

Norway +.152  to  +.836 
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Independent  of  the  possible  theoretical  meaning  of 
these  ranges,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
series  show  a much  weaker  general  relationship  between  in- 
vestment and  product  (income)  than  does  the  Norwegian  series 
This  is  a most  important  generalization  to  keep  in  mind 
since  our  selective  and  abstracting  approach  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  explain  all  the  factors  influencing  macro-develop- 
ment and  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  three  series  have  cer- 
tain internal  characteristics  which  seem  to  be  independent 
of  indicator  manipulation.  We  note  for  further  reference, 
therefore,  that  the  Norwegian  development  seems  particularly 
investment/income  intensive,  whereas  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
series  seem  much  more  investment/income  independent. 

Having  registered  this  fact,  we  can  also  add  that  these 
broad  differences  seem  to  correspond ■ with  predictions  we 
might  have  made  on  the  basis  of  the  general  propositions. 
Denmark,  as  the  system  with  the  largest  part  of  her  series 
in  the  sustained  growth  phase,  could  have  been  expected  to 
show  the  most  independent  relationship  between  investment 
and  income,  since  the  multiplier  effect  would  predominate 
and  this  effect  is  characterized  by  a much  more  complicated 
relationship  between  investment  and  income  than  is  the  more 
asymmetrical  production  effect.  Sweden  should  have  been 
characterized  by  a stronger  production  effect  but,  at  the 
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same  time,  the  special  nature  of  her  more  widely  oscillating 
development  should  have  made  the  investment/income  relation- 
ship more  difficult  to  predict.  Norway's  development  should 
have  been  characterized  by  her  broad  acceleration  phase  with 
a predominant  production  effect  and  a general  close  relation- 
ship between  investment  and  income.  The  ranges  of  correla- 
tion coefficients  seem  to  support  all  three  expectations. 

Within  each  country,  however,  we  see  some  interesting 
variations  among  the  various  indicator  dimensions  which  seem 
to  both  support  and  contradict  the  general  propositions. 

The  relationship  between  Denmark's  investment  ratio  and 
immediate  levels  of  income  per  capita  (l.A)  is  very  low  and 
even  slightly  negative  as  we  would  have  expected,  but  when 
we  lag  the  effects  of  investment  (2. A)  the  change  in  the 
correlation  is  not  very  appreciable.  Still  it  is  in  the 
direction  we  would  have  anticipated  and  it  is  the  only  one 
of  the  three  countries  which  increases  this  effect  with  the 
lag.  The  other  two  indicators  show  similarly  expected 
tendencies  but,  again,  with  very  low  magnitudes.  When  we 
correlate  the  change  in  investment  between  periods  (1)  and 
(2)  with  the  static  level  of  income  per  capita  in  period  (2) 
we  have  the  negative  correlation  of  -.104.  This  is  as  ex- 
pected since  an  increasing  investment  rate  would  have  an  im- 
mediate effect  on  income  levels  only  within  a production- 
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effect  context.  In  other  words,  with  Denmark's  posited 
multiplier  effect  we  would  not  expect  any  regular  effect  of 
investment  on  national  product  (if  indeed  there  _is  any 
regular  -multiplier  effect)  before  (at  a minimum)  the  first 
time  unit  following  the  period  with  increased  investment. 

We  get  some  measure  of  this  possible  effect  in  the  last 
correlation  (4.B)  where  we  compare  the  static  investment 
ratio  of  period  (1)  with  the  growth  in  income  between  period 
(1)  and  period  (2).  As  expected,  we  see  that  the  coefficient 
here  rises  to  the  strongest  positive  relationship  for  the 
Danish  series.  In  general,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the 
Danish  correlations  correspond  rather  well  with  our  expec- 
tations . 

The  same  broad  affirmation  can  be  derived  from  the 
Swedish  long-term  series.  Once  again,  the  magnitudes  of  the 
coefficients  are  not  on  the  order  we  would  have  anticipated 
but,  as  we  have  emphasized  all  along,  the  absolute  measures 
are  less  important  for  our  approach  than  are  the  relative 
tendencies . We  see  that  the  synchronized  correlation  of 
investment  and  income  (l.A)  is  modest  and  positive  whereas 
the  lag  correlation  (2. A)  is  modest  and  negative.  Both 
directions  correspond  with  the  anticipated  higher  production 
effect  for  the  Swedish  data;  the  immediate  effect  of  invest- 
ment is  greater  than  the  delayed  (marginal)  effect.  The 
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fact  that  these  correlations  are  closer  to  the  Danish  in 
magnitude  but  opposite  in  direction  can  be  interpreted  as 
reflecting  the  nearness  of  Sweden  to  the  sustained  growth 
stage.  .It  can  probably  be  flatly  stated  that,  because  she 
is  the  major  transition  case,  we  can  expect  more  variation 
in  the  Swedish  coefficients  than  for  either  of  the  opposite- 
tending but  more  consistent  other  systems. 

The  final  two  Swedish  indicators  do  not  reflect  this 
oscillation  yet,  however.  Both  the  lagged  investment  rate 
and  the  lagged  investment  ratio  show  correlations  which 
correspond  with  a slightly  stronger  production  effect.  When 
we  compare  changes  in  the  investment  rate  with  the  resultant 
levels  of  income  per  capita  we  arrive  at  Sweden's  highest 

■3 

positive  relationship,  +.273.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
look  at  the  effect  of  static  investment  levels  on  delayed 
income  growth,  we  see  a weak  negative  correlation  -.023. 

Both  in  the  direction  anticipated. 

The  Norwegian  correlations  are  not  as  clearly  consist- 
ent with  the  propositions  as  was  the  case  with  the  other 
two  systems  and  much  of  the  reason  seems  to  be  the  over- 
riding intensity  of  the  investment/income  relationship 
which,  as  we  noticed  above,  seems  to  permeate  and  affect  all 
the  different  indicator  dimensions.  The  synchronized  com- 
parison of  static  levels  of  investment  and  income  (l.A)  is 
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a. healthy  +.836,  a relationship  which  corresponds  in  both 
magnitude  and  direction  with  what  we  would  have  anticipated 
from  a strong  immediate  production  effect.  But  it  would 
appear  that  the  effect  is  so  intense  that  it  continues  over 
the  immediate  period;  the  lagged  correlation  (2. A)  is  also 
a high  +.739.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  correlation  de- 
clines when  we  lag  the  effect  of  investment  (more,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  than  the  Danish  correlation  increases ) and 
this  is  as  anticipated.  The  third  indicator  (3. A)  is  in  the 
proper  direction  but  its  magnitude  is  much  lower  than  ex- 
pected, especially  in  proportion  to  the  other  correlations. 
We  would  have  predicted  a strong  production  effect  of 
changes  in  the  investment  ratio  upon  following  periods  of 
income  for  the  Norwegian  series  but  we  have  instead  a modest 
coefficient  of  +.152.  The  picture  is  further  confused  when 
we  see  that  the  lag  effect  of  investment  on  income  growth 
is  actually  higher  (+.239)  than  the  immediate  effect  of  in- 
vestment changes.  It  is  difficult  to  interpret  these  pat- 
terns for  the  Norwegian  data  but  it  seems  likely  that  the 
special  "shipping  factor"  is  once  again  making  itself  felt. 

In  other  words,  a large  margin  of  the  Norwegian  productive 
investment  surely  went  in  to  ship  construction  and  the  ef- 
fects of  this  investment  on  national  product  would  be  defi- 
nitely delayed.  Before  commenting  further  on  this  possi- 
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bility  let  us  look  at  the  short-term  correlations  to  see  if 
the  same  Norwegian  features  hold  for  the  more  clearly  de- 
limited period  of  her  acceleration  after  1900. 

Post-1900  trends. — By  comparing  the  correlations  for 
the  entire  1871-1935  period  with  the  correlations  for  the 
period  1901-1935,  we  should  be  able  to  detect  changes  in 
the  coefficients  which  can  be  given  theoretical  meaning  in 


the  stage  framework  of 

our  general 

propositions 

In  Table 

4.3  we  relist  the  coefficients  for 

the  long-term  and  then 

present  the  short-term 

correlations 

■ immediately 

under  them 

in  parentheses. 

Table  4.3:  Comparative  Long-  and  Short-Term  Corre- 

lations Investment  and  Income  per  Capita 

Indicator  & Type 
of  Correlation 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

A. 

Income  per 

Capita 

1.  Investment  Ratio 
( Synchronized ) 

-.025 

+ .117 

+ .836 

(+.039) 

(+.357) 

(+.608) 

2.  Investment  Ratio 
(Lag) 

+ .044 

-.056 

+ .739 

(-.074) 

( + . 126 ) 

(+.380) 

3 . Investment  Rate 
(Lag) 

-.104 

+ .273 

+ .152 

(+.260) 

(+.192) 

(+.220) 

B . 

Income  Growth 

4.  Investment  Ratio 
(Lag) 

+ .210 

-.023 

+ .239 

(+.315) 

(+.320) 

(-.321) 
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Table  4.3:  continued 


Indicator  & Type 


of  Correlation 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

C. 

Investment  Ratio 

5. 

Income  Growth 
(Lag) 

+ .055 

+ .093 

+ .591 

(+.372) 

(+.123) 

(+.350) 

We  have  speculated  that  the 

Danish  development 

after 

1900  should  have  been  characterized  by  a period  of  constancy 

of 

sustained  growth 

with  periodic 

but  mild  declines 

in  the  ma 

ture  business  cycle 

and  a predominant  multiplier  or 

marginal 

investment/product  relationship. 

Looking  at  Table  4 

.3  we  see 

movements  among  the  long-  and  short-term  correlations  which, 
at  first  glance,  make  this  prediction  most  questionable. 

The  correlation  between  static  levels  of  investment  and 
income  per  capita  for  synchronic  time  units  increases  from 
-.025  to  +.039.  The  magnitudes  are,  once  again,  extremely 
small  and  this  is  as  expected  for  the  Danish  case  but  the 
movement  in  the  indicators  is  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
that  expected.  With  a greater  multiplier  effect  (and  it 
should  be  greater  since  both  Denmark's  level  III  and  level 
IV  surges  were  before  1900)  we  would  have  anticipated  a de- 
clining immediate  effect  of  investment  on  product.  We  would 
have  expected,  in  fact,  a much  greater  lag  effect  between 
these  factors  but  when  we  look  at  the  correlation  for  the 
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delayed  static  levels  (2. A)  we  see  that  the  coefficient 
actually  declines  and  becomes  negative.  Once  again,  how- 
ever, the  strength  of  the  relationship  is  extremely  weak. 

The  remaining  two  indicators  are  contradictory.  The 
effect  of  changes  in  the  investment  ratio  on  resultant  levels 
of  income  becomes  stronger  in  the  post-1900  period  (3. A)  and 
that  is  not  in  line  with  a greater  multiplier  effect.  The 
final  correlation  is,  however,  in  the  direction  anticipated 
and  its  magnitude  is  the  highest  for  all  of  the  Danish  series 
we  have  thus  far  analyzed.  When  the  investment  ratio  of 
period  (1)  is  compared  with  the  growth  between  period  (1) 
and  period  (2)  we  increase  the  correlation  from  the  long  to 
the  short-term  from  +.210  to  +.315,  indicating  increased 
marginal  effects  on  delayed  levels  of  income. 

Three  of  the  four  Danish  correlations  for  the  short- 
term period  thus  contradict  the  predictions  of  the  general 
propositions.  These  results  seemed  so  strange  after  the 
general  support  which  we  received  for  the  long-term  trends 
that  I had  a difficult  time  trying  to  interpret  them.  It 
finally  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  the  major  part  of  the 
problem  was  not  in  the  data  itself  but  in  the  direction  of 
the  sub-hypotheses  which  I have  used  for  presenting  the 
"forcing/response"  relationship.  By  forming  the  tables  so 


that  investment  ratios  and  rates  are  seen  as  the  "forcing" 
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factor  we  actually  build  into  our  analysis  a "directional 
bias";  a bias  which  is  in  this  case  in  the  direction  of  the 
production  effect  of  investment  as  opposed  to  the  multiplier 
or  marginal  effect.  In  other  words,  when  we  interpret  the 
strength  and  direction  of  our  coefficients  as  measuring  the 
effects  of  investment  we  are,  in  fact,  assuming  that  the 
relationship  between  investment  and  product  is  being  steered 
by  a predominant  production  effect.  This  neglects  the 
possibility  (as  pointed  out  by  Cairncross  above)  that  "if 
income  is  growing  fast,  investment  opportunities  are  likely 
to  be  expanding  even  faster,  so  that  the  growth  in  income 
draws  accumulation  (i.e.  capital  accumulation)  along  behind 
it."  If  we  posit  this  "follower  effect"  between  investment 
and  income  for  the  Danish  series  we  cet  a much  more  con- 
sistent picture. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  easier  to  understand  why  the  re- 
lationship between  synchronic  static  levels  of  investment 
and  income  (l.A)  should  become  slightly  more  positive  and 
why  the  delayed  effect  of  these  two  series  would  decline. 

If  sustained  growth  begins  to  exert  a leading  effect  on  in- 
vestment it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  part  of  this  effect 
will  already  begin  to  show  itself  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  immediate  5-year  averages.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
leading  effect  of  income  per  capita  should  not  be  expected 
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to'  have  any  relationship  on  the  static  investment  levels  of 
the  prior  period. 

Changes  in  the  investment  ratio,  however,  should  begin 
to  reflect  the  leading  effect  of  income  and  this  is  the 
case  for  the  Danish  correlation  (3. A)  which  rises  to  +.260 
for  the  post-1900  stage.  In  other  words,  with  a strong  lead 
effect  increases  and  declines  in  the  rate  of  investment 
should  correlate  positively  with  rises  and  falls  in  the 
following  period's  income  levels.  The  relationship  between 
the  static  investment  ratio  of  period  (1)  and  the  growth  in 
income  between  periods  (1)  and  (2)  is  somewhat  more  diffi— 
cult  to  interpret  in  terms  of  lead  effect.  For  the  moment 
I choose  to  retain  the  interpretation  given  above  and  to  say 
that  this  relationship  i s primarily  affected  by  marginal 
factors  as  originally  stated.  I will  attempt  to  clarify 
this  apparent  contradiction  in  a moment  but  for  now  we  can 
merely  recall  the  observation  made  above  that  none  of  these 
investment/product  relationships  should  be  seen  as  only 
manifesting  the  one  or  the  other  type  of  effect. 

In  order  to  get  a more  direct  measure  of  the  lead 
effect  as  we  have  now  postulated  it  for  the  Danish  case,  I 
huve  reversed  the  airection  between  the  two  indicators  and 
correlated  the  two  series  with  a growth/static-level  lag 
(5.C).  Here  we  should  get  a direct  measure  of  the  lead 
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effect  by  comparing  the  growth  in  income  per  capita  between 
periods  (1)  and  (2)  with  the  investment  ratio  of  period  (3). 
The  results  for  the  Danish  case  are  most  gratifying  for  our 
reformulation;  the  +.372  coefficient  for  the  post-1900  sus- 
tained growth  phase  is  the  highest  of  all  the  Danish  corre- 
lations. This  would  seem  to  verify  Cairncross's  hypothesis 
as  to  a leading  effect  of  growth  over  investment  in  the 
latter  stages  of  economic  development  and  at  the  same  time 
supports  our  contention  that  Denmark  was  indeed  in  such  a 
phase  of  development  after  1900.  The  results  also  require 
a brief  reformulation  of  our  investment-multiplier  effect 
dichotomy  before  proceeding  to  the  correlations  of  the 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  series. 

Although  the  three  different  effects  of  investment 
which  we  have  no  labeled  the  "production,"  "multiplier,"  and 
"lead"  effects  were  all  inherent  in  the  brief  clarification 
we  attempted  above,  we  (short-sightedly)  employed  only  the 
multiplier  and  the  production  effects  for  our  analysis.  We 
can  see  now  that  this  is  an  oversimplification  and  one  which 
does  not  serve  to  adequately  discriminate  among  the  three 
Scandinavian  countries.  The  error  here  is  a conceptual  one, 
and  one  which  could  have  been  avoided  by  a closer  reading 
of  the  Aukrust  article  mentioned  above.  As  quoted  on  page 
118  Aukrust  actually  makes  reference  to  two  investment  ef- 
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fects  on  the  demand  side,  the  multiplier  and  the  accelera- 
tor* A closer  examination  of  his  article  (which  is  ad- 
mittedly quite  technical)  reveals  that  the  accelerator 
effect  is  actually  what  we  have  referred  to  as  the  lead 
fsct . According  to  Aukrust  the  accelerator  effect,  "ex- 
presses a relationship  in  the  opposite  direction,  namely 
that  the  size  of  investment  can  be  completely  or  partially 
motivated  by  previous  levels  of  national  product."  Need- 
less to  say,  this  is  identical  to  the  formulation  of  Cairn- 
cross  . 

What  we  have  shown,  therefore,  is  that,  although  both 
the  multiplier  and  the  accelerator  effects  operate  on  the 
demand  side  of  national  product,  they  can  influence  the  di- 
mensions of  the  two  indicators  in  markedly  different  ways 
and  are  thus  essential  differentiations  in  macro-dynamic 
analysis.  A more  solid  economic  background  would  have  pre- 
pared the  author  for  this  eventuality  but  the  fact  that  these 
two  variants  have  'forced  their  own  way"  into  distinction 
makes  them  only  that  much  more  valuable  to  our  analysis . 

From  here  on  we  shall  distinguish  between  the  following  in— 
vestment/product  effects  (the  Aukrust  terminology  in  paren- 
theses): (1)  the  production  effect  (capacity  effect),  (2) 

the  marginal  effect  (multiplier  effect),  and  (3)  the  lead 
effect  (accelerator  effect) . Furthermore,  we  shall  postu- 
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la^e  that  these  three  effects  will  manifest  themselves  with 
differing  degrees  of  strength  over  the  developmental  con- 
tinuum: (1)  the  production  effect  will  be  strongest  during 

the  early  transition  from  a pre-modern  or  traditional 
economy  to  an  accelerating  economy;  (2)  the  marginal  effect 
will  manifest  itself  primarily  during  the  latter  phase  of 
acceleration  and  the  early  phase  of  sustained  growth;  (3) 

-ft-  lead  will  normally  predominate  during  the  mature 

or  established  phase  of  sustained  growth.  Once  again,  these 
are  highly  idealized  patterns  and  no  single  system  should  be 
expected  to  show  the  posited  pattern  without  various  degrees 
of  overlap  in  all  stages. 

Having  mildly  "repaired"  our  conceptual  framework  we 
can  now  return  to  the  analysis  of  the  post-1900  correla- 
tions . Resummarizing  the  Danish  series  we  can  say  that 
post-1900  development  in  Denmark  was  characterized  by  very 
little  production  effect,  some  marginal  effect,  and  a rather 
solid  lead  effect.  All  aspects  support  the  general  proposi- 
tions . 

Returning  to  Table  4.3  we  are  looking  for  correlations 
in  the  Swedish  data  which  will  support  a pattern  correspond- 
ing to  the  stages  postulated  in  Proposition  3. II.  2,  i.e.  a 
period  of  general  oscillation  with  both  production  and 
marginal  effects. 
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The  first  two  correlations  for  synchronized  and  lagged 
series  of  static  levels  of  investment  and  income  (l.A  & 2. A) 
offer  interesting  support  for  a combined  production/marginal 
effect.  • In  the  synchronized  comparison  we  increase  our 
correlation  for  the  post-1900  period  from  +.117  to  +.357, 
indicating  a healthy  production  effect  with  increasing  im- 
mediate gams  m output  for  increasing  increments  of  invest- 
ment. When  we  lag  the  relationship,  however,  we  see  that  we 
have  also  begun  to  pick  up  some  marginal  effect  (from  -.056 
to  +.126)  but  not  quite  as  strong  as  the  production  effect. 

Looking  at  the  lagged  effect  of  changes  in  the  invest- 
ment ratio  we  note  that  the  production  effect  declines  in 
the  shorter  period  according  to  this  indicator  dimension, 
but  that  the  relationship  is  still  positive.  We  can  pos- 
sibly interpret  this  as  resulting  from  the  increasing 
marginal  effect  which  delays  the  results  of  changes  in  the 
investment  rate  and  possibly  even  the  beginning  of  some  lead 
effect.  Such  an  interpretation  is  strengthened  by  the  cor- 
relation for  the  lagged  effect  of  the  investment  ratio  on 
income  growth  (4.B).  Here  we  see  a large  change  in  the  long- 
and  short-term  coefficients  (from  -.023  to  +.320)  which  seems 
to  support  the  gradual  shift  to  a greater  marginal  and  lead 
effect . 

Finally  the  more  direct  measure  of  lead  effect  (5.C) 
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verifies  the  existence  of  this  relationship . although  we  can 
see  the  change  is  not  near  as  dramatic  as  the  Danish  increase. 
In  general  I think  the  Swedish  correlations  also  support  the 
propositions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pattern  of 
two  widely  separated  (but  intense)  industrial  surges  with 
the  intervening  service  sector  shift  and  decline  in  the  in- 
vestment/output ratio  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the  short- 
term correlations.  We  see  both  intense  production  effect 
associated  with  the  surges  and  intense  marginal  effects  as- 
sociated with  the  service  sector  shift.  In  addition  we  have 
the  first  signs  of  some  lead  effect  which  indicate  Sweden's 
nearness  to  the  sustained  growth  phase. 

As  in  the  long-term  series  the  Norwegian  trends  are 
more  difficult  to  interpret  than  either  the  Danish  or  the 
Swedish.  But  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  predominating 
investment-intensive  effect  over  the  entire  Norwegian  data 
set,  I think  that  we  can  detect  trends  in  the  direction  of 
Proposition  3.  II. 3.  There  we  predicted  for  the  post-1900 
period  "one  moderate,  but  solid,  industrial  surge"  with  a 
prevading  production  effect. 

For  the  synchronic  and  lagged  static  levels  we  see  de- 
clines in  the  correlations  for  both  the  immediate  and  the 
delayed  effects  of  investment  on  income  per  capita.  The  de- 
cline in  the  relationship  between  levels  of  investment  and 
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immediate  averages  of  income  is  not  necessarily  in  conflict 
with  the  general  propositions.  it  is  apparent  that  Norway's 
development  was  characterized  by  a strong  production  effect 
throughout  both  the  loner  and  the  short-term.  The  short-term 
correlation  for  immediate  levels  is  lower  than  for  the  long- 
term but  stall  at  a +.608  level  and  this  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  gradual  increases  in  the  indicators  which  we  saw  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  The  lagged  investment  ratio  declines 
much  more  than  the  immediate  relationship  and  this  corre- 

ponds  with  a greater  propositional  production  effect  in  the 
shorter  period. 

Further  support  is  received  from  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  investment  rate  and  following  levels  of  income 
where,  postulating  a production  effect,  we  see  a rise  in 
the  coefficient  from  +.152  to  +.220.-  Evidence  for  the  lack 
of  a strong  marginal  effect  is  gained  from  the  lagged  cor- 
relation of  static  investment  levels  with  following  income 
growth  where  we  see  a dramatic  decline  in  the  coefficients 
(the  largest  single  change  of  the  entire  table)  from  +.239 
—.321.  This  indicates  a "negative  marginal  effect"  (i.e. 
high  investment  ratios  are  associated  with  declines  in  na- 
tional income  for  the  following  period)  and  is  an  expected 
feature  of  the  production-effect  intensive  stage.  Thus  for 
the  post-1900  period  in  Norway  static  investment  levels  cor- 
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relate  +.608  with  immediate  income  per  capita  levels  but 
-.321  with  delayed  income  growth. 

The  final  Norwegian  relationship  does  not  support  the 
trends  we  have  uncovered  elsewhere.  The  high  correlation 
for  the  long-term  (+.591)  of  this  lead-effect  indicator  and 
the  relatively  high  (but  declining)  correlation  for  the 
short-term  (+.350)  do  not  correspond  with  our  posited  stage 
of  Norwegian  growth.  All  we  can  say  is  that  Norway's  in- 
vestment/income relationship  seems  to  have  lead-effect  char- 
acteristics at  a stage  of  growth  when  these  effects  are  not 
expected.  Once  again  we  might  posit  the  shipping  factor 
here  but  I am  not  willing  to  speculate  as  to  how  the  actual 
connection  might  be  specified. 

This  concludes  the  analysis  and  internal  comparison  of 
the  indicators  of  our  independent  variable.  In  general  they 
seem  to  present  remarkable  support  for  the  propositions  we 
enunciated  in  the  previous  chapter.  When  one  considers  the 
level  we  are  working  on  I think  that  we  can  feel  gratified 
in  our  selection  of  indicators,  given  the  relatively  high 
degree  of  agreement  between  the  various  synchronic  and  dia- 
chronic measures.  But  we  have,  up  to  now,  been  operating 
primarily  in  the  domain  of  "national  accounts"  economics. 

We  saw  earlier  (with  the  comparison  of  investment  surges  and 
labor  force  shifts)  that  these  measures  seem  to  reflect 
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basic  developmental  processes  but  it  now  remains  to  verify 
this  with  the  correlations  of  other  socio-economic  series . 
This  means  that  we  have  come  to  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  of  our  entire  analysis,  i.e.  the  translation  of  the 
original  causal  relationship  between  industrialization  and 
labor  response  as  presented  by  Bull,  Galenson,  Lipset, 
et  al • into  the  framework  of  our  new  developmental  proposi- 
tions. The  key  to  the  problem  lies,  once  again,  in  the 
conceptually  difficult  timing/intensity  question. 

The  Temporal  Context  of  Labor  Response 

Let  us  begin,  for  the  sake  of  easy  reference,  by  re- 
peating the  propositions  from  Chapter  3: 

Proposition  3 .11.1:  By  1900  Denmark  had  passed  through 

the  most  intense  of  her  industrial  surges  and  had  entered 
the  stage  of  sustained  growth.  Her  development  from  1900 
to  1935  was  characterized  by  the  "mature  business  cycle" 
with  increased  "multiplier  (lead)  effect"  of  investment  and 
a slight  range  of  deviance  from  linear  growth. 

Proposition  3. II. 2:  By  1900  Sweden  had  passed  through 

one  major  industrial  surge  but  because  of  a lagging  service 
sector  her  development  was  held  up  for  2 decades  before 
another  industrial  surge  began  the  final  push  toward  sus- 
tained growth.  Her  development  after  1900  was  characterized 
by  irregularity  and  wide  deviance  from  the  growth  line  with 
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same  production  effect  associated  with  her  later  surge  but 
also  with  some  multiplier  (marginal  and  lead)  effect  corre- 
sponding with  the  service  sector  shift. 

Proposition  3. II. 3:  By  1900  Norway  had  gone  through 

only  the  first  of  her  industrial  surges  but  her  division  of 
labor  was  adequately  apportioned  for  even  growth . Her  de- 
velopment after  1900  was  characterized  by  steady  growth  with 
a continuous  "production  effect"  from  investment  and  one 
moderate,  but  solid,  industrial  surge. 

Let  us  now  introduce  again  the  key  sentence  from  Lip- 
set's  capsule  summary  of  the  Bull-Galenson  proposition  (see 
Chapter  1) : 

Wherever  industrialization  occurred  rapidly,  intro- 
ducing sharp  discontinuities  between  the  pre-industrial 
and  industrial  situation,  more  rather  than  less  ex- 
tremist working-class  movements  emerged. 

"Rapidly"  in  this  proposition  expresses  the  notion  of 
"intensity"  which  runs  throughout  the  theoretical  specula- 
tions of  the  numerous  analysts  who  have  taken  up  (or  re- 
peated) the  Bull-Galenson  ideas.  Bull,  himself  used  the 

words  "speed"  and  "tempo"  while  Galenson  referred  to  "rapid 

4 

growth"  and  "greater  rate  of  change."  But  none  of  these 
theorists  take  up  directly  the  question  of  "intensity  of 
what?"  Since  most  of  them,  however,  base  themselves  directly 
or  indirectly  on  Galenson,  and  since  he  is  the  only  one  to 
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employ  any  longitudinal  measures,  we  can  assume  that  the 

"intensity"  to  which  they  all  refer  is  that  of  the  Galenson 

indicators,  such  as  when  he  cites  "the  addition  of  more  than 

one  hundred  thousand  workers  to  the  (Norwegian)  labor  force 

within  the  space  of  a few  years,"  as  a factor  which  "com- 

5 

pletely  transformed  the  Norwegian  labor  movement." 

Despite  its  questionable  validity  (see  Chapter  6),  this 
Galensonian  indicator  provides  a good  example  of  the  "feel" 
of  these  theorists  for  intensity;  it  is  some  "large"  quanti- 
tative change  which  takes  place  during  an  "unexpectedly 
short"  (purely  dependent  on  the  author's  context)  period  of 
time.  In  this  sense  it  has  at  least  the  benefit  of  some 
quantitative  temporal  coordinates.  Such  is  not  the  case, 
however,  for  the  "timing"  aspect  employed  by  these  analvsts . 

"Discontinuities"  in  the  Lipset'  summary  express  the 
notion  of  "timing"  for  the  Bull-Galenson  proposition.  For 
an  event  to  be  "discontinuous"  it  must  occur  out  of  sequence, 
i.e.  at  a point  in  "time"  when  it  was  not  expected  according 
to  whichever  sequential  pattern  one  happens  to  be  employing. 
Bull  expressed  this  by  the  action  word  "sudden"  whereas 
Galenson  preferred  the  more  developmental  "later."  Neither, 
however,  (and  no  other  Bull  revisionist  that  I know  of)  has 
spelled  out  exactly  what  sequence  the  Norwegian  industriali- 
zation was  "discontinuous"  to  nor  what  it  was  "later"  than. 
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In  relative  context,  they  seem  to  mean  that-  Norway ' s in- 
dustrialization was  ,r later  than'r  Sweden's  which  was  "later 
than"  Denmark's  which  was  "later  than"  . . . here  the 
Scandinavian  sequence  stops  but  we  can  probably  assume  that 
the  British  industrial  revolution  would  be  the  final  refer- 
ent. Maybe,  but  this  has  never  been  taken  up. 

These  ambiguities  are  interesting  in  themselves  as 
problems  of  conceptualization,  but  they  are  much  more  im- 
portant to  us  as  representing  difficult  confusions  in  our 
attempt  to  specify  the  relationship  between  variations  in 
economic  development  and  the  response  of  labor.  Unrelated 
and  unsystematic  "intensities"  such  as  Galenson ' s only  provide 
conceptual  confusion  when  attempting  to  precisely  delineate 
the  temporal,  asymmetrical  causal  connection  between  two 
macro-variables.  This  is  especially  true  when,  as  we  have 
seen,  none  of  the  indicators  which  we  have  used  for  "in- 
dustrialization" show  Norway  to  be  the  most  "intense"  case. 
Some  have  indicated  that  Norway  was  the  "latest  developer" 
of  the  three  (although  not  labor  force  shares  nor  neces- 
sarily per  capita  income)  but  then  only  in  the  developmental 
frameworks  we  have  selected.  These  observations  bring  us 
back  to  the  original  problem,  therefore,  i.e.  how  are  we 
going  to  translate  the  terminology  of  the  original  proposi- 
tions into  the  language  of  modern  developmental  economics? 
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Part  of  this  task  is  already  completed  by  the  reformulation 
of  the  Bull-Galenson  proposition  into  the  three  propositions 
stated  above.  They  describe  in  a more  empirically  precise 
terminology  the  major  factors  of  development  within  the 
three  systems  and  they  implicitly  delimit  the  temporal  set- 
ting for  the  completion  of  the  causal  range.  What  remains 
is  to  introduce  the  intervening  and  dependent  factors  and 
to  clarify  the  causal-temporal  relationship.  Turning  to  the 
latter  first,  we  return  to  Heirich's  categorization  of 
temporal  dimensions. ^ 

We  chose  from  Heirich's  categorization  the  following 
temporal  dimensions:  1)  time  as  setting,  2)  time  as  se- 

quence, and  3)  time  as  quantitative  measure.  We  associated 
the  first  dimension  with  the  background  of  economic  develop- 
ment, the  second  with  the  timing  of  industrial  surges,  and 
the  third  with  the  intensity  of  industrial  surges.  If  we 
now  correlate  time  series  of  labor  response  with  time  series 
of  economic  development,  which  of  these  three  dimensions  are 
we  employing?  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  are  only  employing 
the  first  aspect,  time  as  setting.  Why?  Quite  simply  be- 
cause we  have  no  way  of  delimiting  sequential  or  intensity 
(quantitative)  effects  out  of  the  correlational  comparison 
of  the  indicator  series.  When  we  correlate  series  of  data 
on  time  units  all  units  are  of  equal  importance;  the  last 
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in  the  series  and  the  first  equally  affect  explained  and  un- 
explained variance.  We  cannot,  therefore,  generalize  as  to 
sequence  and  intensity  of  those  sub-units  (industrial 
surges,  .etc.)  to  which  we  have  already  assigned  special 
conceptual  interest. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Heirich  saw  time-as-setting 
and  time-as-sequence  as  to  aspects  of  time-as-causal  link. 

The  causal  dimension  of  setting  is  accomplished  by  first  pre- 
senting a conceptually  integrated  scheme  for  temporally 
intra-relevant  categories  and  then  placing  empirical  system 
referents  within  these  categories.  Since  the  categories 
imply  certain  theoretical  determinants  coincident  with  their 
special  intra-schematic  '‘temporality,"  the  empirical  systemic 
referents  thus  acquire  the  "causal  meaning"  associated  with 
those  categories.  In  this  way  we  have  given  "causal  mean- 

to  the  indicators  of  income  per  capita  and  gross  na- 
tional investment  by  placing  them  in  a macro— stage  theory 
of  developmental  economics. 

The  causal  dimensions  of  sequence  and  intensity  are, 
however,  of  a different  nature.  They  are  "within-setting" 
characteristics  and  are  more  "active"  or  "forcing"  than  the 
"passive"  or  "conditioning"  causality  of  setting.  Their 
causal  effects  can  be  generalized  across  the  entire  time- 
span  of  the  setting  but  seemingly  only  if  unordered  sequence 
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is  employed  and  a stochastic  principle  implied.  Otherwise 
their  effects  are  more  intra-serially  concentrated  and 
causality  is  generally  postulated  as  a function  of  the 
occurrence  of  both  specific  independent  and  dependent  fac- 
tors. Thus  in  the  original  proposition  "radicalism"  in  the 
Norwegian  labor  movement  is  postulated  as  a result  of  a 
"late"  and  "intense"  industrialization.  And,  in  the  terms 
of  our  developmental  language,  we  are  interested  in  the 
possible  "radical"  labor  response  which  might  be  associated 
with  the  sequence  and  quantitative  intensity  of  our  indus- 
trial surges  as  they  occurred  within  the  economic-stage 
setting . 

With  this  differentiation  in  mind,  therefore,  we  shall 
employ  the  final  independent-intervening-dependent  variable 
correlations  as  a specification  of  the  temporal  setting  of 
the  macro-causal  range.  In  this  sense,  the  major  question 
we  shall  be  trying  to  answer  is,  "How  did  labor  movement 
phenomena  in  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  relate  to  the 
economic  indicators  characteristic  of  their  respective  post- 
1900  stages  of  development?"  The  strength  and  direction  of 
these  relationships  then  gives  us  the  causal  setting  within 
which  we  can  specify  the  more  direct  effects  of  the  "timing" 
and  "intensity"  of  industrial  surges.  This  latter  task 
shall  require  a twofold  approach;  we  shall  combine  a search 
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for  regularity  in  the  intensity  of  our  indicators  with  a 
search  for  other,  more  "qualitative,"  signs  of  intensity  in 
the  systemic  contexts  themselves.  In  this  sense,  the  "set- 
ting" correlations  remain  within  the  scope  of  our  total- 
system  comparison,  while  the  more  specific  "timing"  and  "in- 
tensity  analysis  takes  us  into  the  area  of  suh— system 
context . 

Scandinavian  Labor  Response  as  a Function  of 
Post-1900  Economic  Development 

At  this  point  we  would  like  to  analyze  the  relation- 
ships between  the  indicators  of  labor  response  and  the  indi- 
cators for  the  independent  variable  (as  specified  in  the 
three  postulates  stated  above) . In  addition,  we  shall  in- 
clude three  intervening  variables  which  seem  relevant  for 
the  explanation  of  labor  movement  development  in  general  and 
for  our  Scandinavian  context  in  particular.  I refer  to  the 
following  indicators:  1)  the  cost  of  living  index,  2)  the 

wage  index,  and  3)  the  suicide  ratio.  A brief  word  as  to 
the  inclusion  of  these  factors  is  necessary. 

In  Chapter  1 we  took  up  for  consideration  two  broad 
models  of  the  relationship  between  economic  development  and 
the  political  or  labor  response.  We  saw  there  that  Mancur 
Olsen  had  strongly  criticized  the  "vulgar  Marxist"  theory 
which  associated  rapid  economic  growth  with  a decrease  in 
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radical  disaffection  based  on  a wider  distribution  of  the 
material  benefits  of  higher  levels  of  development.  Olsen 
himself  put  forth  a contradictory  picture  which  depicted 
the  destabilizing  effects  of  rapid  growth  and  we  saw  that 
this  conceptual  scheme  corresponded  closely  with  most  of 
the  theorists  who  had  taken  up  the  Scandinavian  experi- 
ence . 

We  generalized  the  two  different  approaches  in  terms 
of  "economic  man"  and  "psycho-sociological  man"  and  said 
further  that,  "the  former  seems  to  operate  out  from  a 
framework  of  concepts  built  around  the  notion  of  'rational- 
istic' perception  and  motivation  while  the  latter  places 
more  emphasis  on  principles  of  psychological  and  socio- 
logical integration."  As  indicators  for  these  two  ori- 
entations we  include  the  measures  mentioned  above;  the 
indices  of  cost  of  living  and  wages  for  the  "vulgar  Marx- 
ist," economic-man  model,  and  suicide  ratios  for  the  "de- 
stabilizing effect,"  psycho-sociological  model. 

We  shall  divide  the  analysis  of  the  indicators  of 
labor  response  into  two  categories:  1)  general  labor 

response  (socialist  party  voter  percentages  and  union 
membership)  and  2)  radical  labor  response  (labor  disputes). 
Both  categories  represent  the  macro-dynamic  settings  for 
their  underlying  theoretical  orientations;  i.e.  general 
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labor  response  presents  the  broadest,  most  "objective" 
background  setting  for  the  relationship  between  the  re- 
spective economic  stages  and  labor  movement  development 
while  "radical"  labor  response  presents  a more  specific 
background  for  the  theoretically  posited  directional  re- 
lationship of  the  causal  range.  Thus,  the  former  is  more 
descriptive  and  independent  from  the  original  propositions 
while  the  latter  is  more  nomothetic  and  cast  (as  much  as 
the  total-system  approach  will  allow)  in  the  framework  of 
the  Bull-Galenson  orientation.  I will  try  to  clarify 
this  point  further  in  a moment. 

General  labor  response:  the  voter 

As  mentioned  above  I have  selected  the  measures  of 
socialist  party  votes  at  national  elections  and  union  member- 
ship as  indicators  for  general  labor  response.  The  former 
will  be  referred  to  as  the  "voter"  response  and  the  latter 
as  the  "worker"  response.  In  Table  4.4  we  have  the  corre- 
lation coefficients  for  the  independent  and  intervening 
variable  indicators  and  socialist  party  votes  for  the 
period  1900-1935.  Once  again,  all  correlations  are  for 
series  of  5-year  time  unit  averages . Communist  and 
moderate-socialist  votes  are  included. 
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Table  4.4:  Socialist  Party  Votes  as  a Function 

of  Selected  Independent  and  Inter- 
vening Variable  Indicators 

Votes  for  All  Socialist  Parties 


Indicator 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

1 . Income  per  Capita 

+ .358 

+ .852 

+ .905 

2.  Investment  Ratio 

-.708 

+ .095 

J-  "7Q  R 
• • / 

3.  Investment  Rate  (Lag) 

+ .466 

+ .436 

+ . 307 

4 . Cost  of  Living 

+ .683 

+ .825 

+ .568 

5.  Wages 

+ .957 

+ .840 

+ .786 

6.  Suicide 

-.522 

-.143 

+ .007 

Economic  development. — Looking  first  at  the  "condition- 
ing" independent  factor,  income  per  capita,  we  see  a marked 
difference  between  Sweden  and  Norway  on  the  one  hand  and 
Denmark  on  the  other.  This  is  rather  interesting  since  all 
three  countries  correlated  so  highly  with  each  other  on  the 
product  per  capita  indicator  for  the  long-term.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  difference  is  associated  with 
the  respective  post-1900  stages,  with  Denmark  in  her  leveled- 
off  sustained-growth  stage,  Sweden  somewhere  between  accel- 
eration  and  leveling  off,  and  Norway  in  the  steady  early 
growth  of  the  predominant  production  effect.  The  basic 
meaning  of  the  coefficients  is  that  Norway's  socialist 
parties  increased  their  percentage  of  the  votes  in  close 
harmony  with  increasing  levels  of  income  per  capita;  Sweden's 
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relationship  was  somewhat  less  hut  still  very  strong  for  the 
two  measures  in  a positive  direction;  while  Denmark's 
socialist  vote  was  considerably  weaker  related  to  the  na- 
tional wealth  per  capita. 

When  we  look  at  the  "forcing"  factor  of  the  independent 
variable,  the  static  investment  ratios  we  see  extremely 
different  correlations  among  the  series.  The  Danish  social- 
ist vote  had  a strong  negative  association  to  immediate  in- 
vestment, Sweden  shows  almost  no  relationship  between  the 
two  factors  at  all,  and  Norway  indicates  a strong  positive 
effect.  These  results  are  not  totally  unexpected,  based  on 
the  propositions  for  the  three  countries.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  immediate  investment  ratio  is  the  principal 
indicator  for  the  production  effect  of  gross  investment. 
Denmark  had  the  weakest  production  effect  because  of  the  in- 
creased multiplier  (lead)  effect  of  her  advanced  stage  of 
development  and  this  seems  clearly  indicated  by  her  strong 
negative  correlation  which  shows  that  socialist  votes  in- 
creased in  a direct  negative  proportion  to  immediate  invest- 
ment effects.  Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  strong 
positive  relationship  we  would  have  anticipated,  indicating 
the  growth  of  electoral  socialism  in  close  association  with 
the  production  effect.  Sweden  falls  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  other  two  countries  and,  although  this  is  not  in 
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agreement  with  the  Bull-Galenson  propositions  (we  would 
have  expected  a much  stronger  production  effect),  it  can  be 
reconciled  with  what  we  have  learned  about  the  shifting 
nature  of  the  Swedish  labor  force  and  the  effect  this  most 
probably  had  on  gross  investment.  We  speculated  above  that 
one  effect  of  the  delayed  service  sector  shift  was  a greater 
marginal  or  lead  effect  of  investment  in  Sweden  than  orig- 
inally anticipated  and  this  speculation  seems  to  gain  sup- 
port from  the  next  indicator. 

When  we  correlate  changes  in  the  investment  ratio  be- 
tween periods  (1)  and  (2)  with  average  socialist  vote  in 
period  (2)  (lagged  investment  rate)  we  get  the  following 
results:  the  Danish  socialist  vote  shows  the  strongest  re- 

lationship of  all  the  independent  indicators;  the  Swedish 
series  have  the  second  strongest  correlation;  and  the  Nor- 
wegian series  are  the  most  weakly  related  of  all  three 
series . It  should  be  remembered  that  this  indicator  was 
found  to  represent  different  effects  for  the  different  coun- 
tries; for  Denmark  it  seemed  to  represent  the  lead  effect 
of  income  growth  on  investment  opportunity,  while  for  Sweden 
it  seemed  to  uncover  aspects  of  both  lead  and  production 
effects.  We  speculated  that,  for  Norway,  it  should  have 
been  a purely  production  effect  indicator  but  we  were  forced 
at  the  end  of  our  analysis  to  concede  the  possibility  of 
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some  Norwegian  lead  effect  also.  If  we  limit  the  meaning 
of  tms  indicator  to  only,  lead  effect,  and  we  use  the  changes 
in  the  coefficients  resulting  from  the  lagged  series  as  a 
measure  of  the  strength  of  lead  effect  on  socialist  votes, 
we  get  the  following  results:  Denmark's  relationship  takes 

the  largest  jump  of  all  three,  moving  from  a negative  -.708 
(production  effect)  to  a positive  +.466;  Sweden's  change  is 
less  than  half  as  large  as  Denmark's  but  it  is  also  in  a 
positive  direction,  going  from  a +.095  for  production  effect 
to  a +.436  for  lead  effect;  Norway  shows  a decline  for  the 
lagged  lead  effect  series,  going  from  +.785  down  to  +.307. 
Interpreted  in  this  way  these  correlations  seem  to  mean  that 
the  Danish  socialist  vote  increased  in  step  with  an  inde- 
pendent variable  "forcing"  factor  associated  with  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  development  as  did  Sweden's,  but  to  a les- 
ser degree.  Norway's  socialist  electoral  proportions  were 
more  closely  associated  with  production  effect  typical  for 
early  stages  of  development . 

The  economic  man  intervening  factor.— We  can  learn  much 
about  the  causal  setting  of  labor  response  in  the  macro- 
economic  framework  if  we  know  the  price  and  wage  conditions 
under  which  electoral  activity  developed.  Correlations  (4) 
and  (5)  in  Table  4.4  give  us  these  relationships.  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  in  this  particular  case  the  differences 
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between  the  two  correlations  have  a meaning  which  is  of 
equal  importance  as  the  individual  coefficients  themselves, 
since  "economic  man"  is  motivated  by  his  perceived  difference 
between  his  living  costs  and  his  wages . 

All  three  Scandinavian  countries  seemed  to  develop 
their  socialist  electoral  base  under  quite  favorable  eco- 
nomic-man conditions.  All  three  systems  show  strong  positive 
relationships  between  both  cost  of  living  and  wage  indices 
on  the  one  hand  and  socialist  voter  proportions  on  the  other 
and,  what  is  more,  all  three  show  a stronger  relationship 
between  wages  and  votes  than  between  cost  of  living  and 
votes.  Denmark  and  Norway  have  the  widest  difference  be- 
tween the  two  measures  in  the  favor  of  wages  while  Sweden's 
margin  is  extremely  small.  it  is  further  interesting  to 
note  that  the  most  developed  country,  Denmark,  has  the  high- 
est wage/vote  correlation  ^hile  the  least  developed,  Nor- 
way, has  the  lowest.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  this 
difference  is  at  all  connected  with  the  different  stages  of 
development  and  the  respective  predominating  investment 
effects.  We  can  take  a quick  check  on  this  by  comparing  the 
two  indices  directly  with  the  production-effect  and  lead- 
effect  series.  Table  4.5  gives  the  interesting  results. 
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Table  4.5:  The  Cost  of  Living  and  Wage  Indices  as 

Functions  of  the  Production  and  Lead 
Effects  of  Investment 

^ • Cost  of  Living 6 „ We.c[ g s 

Indicator _ ben  Swe Nor  Den  Swe  Nor" 

1.  Investment  Ratio  -.970  -.277  +.452  -.717  +.585  +.321 

(Prod.  Effect) 

2.  Investment  Rate  +.040  +.190  -.320  +.564  +.532  -.097 

Lag 

(Lead  Effect) 

We  see  from  Table  4.5  that  the  intervening  relationship 
between  the  two  investment  dimensions  and  the  indices  for 
cost  of  living  and  wages  does  have  important  implications 
for  the  direct  correlation  between  wages  and  socialist  votes 
and,  moreover  that  it  is  directly  in  line  with  what  we  might 
have  anticipated.  Denmark  again  shows  strong  negative  cor- 
relations for  lead  effect  series;  Norway  shows  the  exact 
opposite  with  positive  coefficients  for  the  production  ef- 
fect and  negative  for  the  lead  effect;  and  Sweden  again 
falls  in  between  with  a mixed  pattern,  showing  small  and 
opposite  tending  correlations  for  prices  and  the  two  effects, 
but  fairly  strong  and  nearly  identical  figures  for  the  wages 
" -^lationships  • What  is  equally  interesting  is  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  wages  and  prices  correlation  here  goes 
against  the  Norwegian  economic  man  for  the  production  effect 
while  it  remains  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Danish  economic 
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man  for  the  lead  effect.  This  is  most  important  for  our 
further  analysis  since  it  means  that  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  production-effect  dominated  Norwegian  stage  of 
development  were  probably  characterized  by  a "negative" 
economic-man  situation  with  wages  lagging  behind  prices, 
whereas  the  lead-effect  dominated  Danish  system  was  seemingly 
characterized  by  "positive"  economic-man  conditions.  Again, 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  effect  predominates  in  Sweden  over 
the  entire  period  but,  in  either  case,  wages  are  more  strong- 
ly correlated  with  investment  than  are  prices. 

We  might  gain  a further  check  on  these  observations  by 
merely  comparing  the  price  and  wage  indicies  of  the  three 
systems  to  see  if  they  correlate  in  a manner  coincident  with 
the  respective  stages  of  development.  One  of  the  broadest 
generalizations  we  might  make  would  be  to  the  effect  that 
Denmark,  as  the  system  furthest  into  sustained  growth, 
should  exhibit  the  greatest  similarity  between  the  trends  of 
prices  and  wages.  This  we  would  assume  as  a result  of  the 
greater  regularity  of  her  mature  business  cycle  with  syn- 
chronized price  and  wage  interaction.  The  "vulgar  Marxist," 
economic— man  model  would  also  predict  a greater  similarity 
between  cost  of  living  and  wages  in  Denmark  since,  as  the 
most  developed  country,  both  prices  and  wages  should  sta- 
bi-lize  in  the  direction  of  a "better  living  standard"  for 
the  laboring  population. 
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Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  expected  to  show 
the  widest  discrepancy  between  these  two  indicators  botli  be- 
cause of  the  greater  need  for  investment  capital  during  the 
early  period  of  production  effect  (with  coincident  tenden- 
cies toward  maximum  profits  at  minimum  labor  costs)  and  as 
a result  of  an  underdeveloped  labor/management  institutional 
structure  for  the  resolution  of  the  profit/wage  ratio.  Swe- 
den, again,  would  probably  fall  someplace  in  between.  The 
correlations  in  Table  4.6  would  seem  to  support  these  con- 
tentions . 

Table  4.6:  Correlations  of  Wage  and  Cost  of 

Living  Indices--  1900-1935 

Denmark Sweden Norway 

+.724  +.547  +.366 

The  psycho-sociological  man  intervening  factor. --Re- 
turning  to  Table  4 .4  we  can  now  look  at  the  final  correla- 
tion, that  between  the  second  intervening  factor,  social 
disruption,  and  socialist  electoral  percentages.  I can 
state  at  the  outset  that  I am  well  aware  of  the  problems 
of  using  suicide  as  an  indicator  for  social  disruption. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  suicide  and  certainly  not 
all  of  them  are  necessarily  associated  with  social  dis- 
ruption nor  are  the  reporting  procedures  and  categorical 
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definitions  always  similar.  Still  I could  find  no  other 
indicator  which  might  be  considered  a measure  of  disorgani- 
zation (it  has  been  so  used  in  countless  studies)  and  which 
offered  the  length  of  series  and  relative  stability  in  sta- 
tistical gathering  as  did  suicide.  We  present  it,  there- 
fore, with  full  understanding  of  its  deficiencies  but  with 
the  hope  that,  once  again,  the  plea  for  total-system 
methodology  will  suffice.  One  kind  of  suicide  is  anomic 
suicide  and  given  the  anomic-disruptive  connotations  of  the 
Bull  and  Olsen  formulations  of  our  general  research  problem 
we  can  only  assume  that  one  of  the  effects  of  social  dis- 
ruption  connected  with  rapid  economic  development  could  be 
an  increase  in  this  type  of  suicide. 

Given  all  these  conceptual  and  measurement  problems  the 
correlations  from  Table  4.4  appear  quite  interesting.  The 
sustained-growth  country,  Denmark,  shows  a moderately  strong 
negative  relationship  between  suicides  and  socialist  votes 
while  the  steadily  accelerating  country,  Norway,  shows  an 
extremely  small  positive  relationship.  Sweden,  once  again, 
shows  a relationship  falling  between  these  two.  Thus,  Den- 
mark 1 s socialists  increased  their  voter  proportions  over  a 
period  of  declining  suicide  rates  as  did  Sweden's,  while 
suicide  in  Norway  seemed  to  have  no  relationship  to  so- 
cialist votes  at  all.  In  other  words,  if  Norway's  social- 
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ists  advanced  at  the  poles  as  a result  of  industrializing 
disruption,  it  was  a form  of  disruption  which  did  not  have 
increased  suicide  as  one  of  its  results.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Danish,  socialists  increased  their  electoral  proportions 
in  conditions  which  saw  declining  suicide  rates. 

This  concludes  the  analysis  of  the  general  political 
response  of  labor . We  move  next  to  a briefer  look  at  the 
union  or  worker  response. 

General  labor  response:  the  worker 

In  Table  4 . 7 we  correlate  the  5-year  averages  of  union 
membership  with  the  posited  independent  and  intervening  in- 
dicators. Since  most  of  these  correlations  are  of  similar 
magnitude  and  direction  to  the  political  response  relation- 
S'hips / we:  will  inspect  them  more  briefly,  emphasizing  onlv 
those  deviations  from  the  voter  percentage  coefficients. 

For  ease  of  comparison  we  have  standardized  the  national 
figures  by  their  respective  populations. 

Table  4.7:  Trade  Union  Membership  as  a Function 


of  Selected  Independent  and  Intervening 
Variable  Indicators 

Union  Membership  per  Capita 


Indicator 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

1. 

Income  per  Capita 

+ .202 

+ .909 

+ .906 

2. 

Investment  Ratio 

- . 844 

+ .568 

+ .824 

3. 

Investment  Rate  (Lag) 

+ .019 

+ .334 

+ .274 
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Table  4.7:  continued 


Indicator 

Union  Membership  per  Capita 
Denmark  Sweden  Norwav 

4.  Cost  of  Living 

+ .831 

+ .519 

+ .573 

5.  Wages 

+ .797 

+ .965 

+ .764 

6.  Suicide 

-.694 

+ .109 

-.075 

Economic  development. 

— Once  again. 

Denmark  shows  the 

lowest  correlation  between  income  per  capita  levels  and  the 
labor  response  indicator . We  can  draw  the  same  conclusion 
as  previously,  i.e.  that  Denmark's  labor  movement  developed 
more  independently  from  levels  of  national  income  than  did 
either  Sweden  or  Norway.  Norway’s  political  and  worker  co- 
efficients are  nearly  exactly  the  same  while  Sweden 1 s union 
relationship  increases  to  +.909  from  the  +.852  voter  figure. 

For  the  production  effect  of  investment,  Denmark's 
worker  relationship  actually  becomes  more  negative  while 
Norway's  becomes  more  positive.  The  Swedish  case  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three,  however,  which  changes  significantly, 
moving  from  +.095  for  the  voter  figure  to  +.568  for  the 
union  membership  relationship.  This  change,  coupled  with 
the  increase  for  the  income  indicator,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  Sweden's  union  movement  was  more  directly  affected 
by  Swedish  production  effect  than  was  the  electoral  develop- 
ment. This  is  understandable  since,  positing  a mixed  pro- 
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duct ion/lead  effect  for  the  Swedish  stage  of  development,  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  industrially  oriented  worker  move- 
ment should  be  more  closely  related  to  production  effect  than 
would  the  more  broadly  based  electoral  activity.  The  latter 
could  be  expecced  to  derive  egual  effect  from  the  lead 
effect  of  investment  given  the  established  service  sector 
shift  which  undoubtedly  would  have  influenced  the  macro- 
Socialist  voting  percentages.  The  correlations  for  the  lead 
effect  indicator  seem  to  support  this  interpretation. 

The  series  for  lagged  investment  changes  (lead  effect) 
affects  union  membership  in  the  three  countries  to  the  same 
^®l^tive  degree  as  it  did  the  noting  percentages  but  there 
are  interesting  internal  differences.  Denmark's  predominant 
lead  effect  affects  the  worker  movement  less  than  it  did 
the  political  movement,  meaning  that  the  former  was  even 
less  dependent  on  the  multiplying  effect  of  investment  than 
was  the  latter.  Considering  Denmark's  later  stage  of  de- 
velopment , this  seems  consistent  since  political  issues  can 
be  assumed  to  gradually  take  precedence  over  the  bread-and- 
butter  problems  of  earlier  stages  of  development. 

Sweden's  lead  effect  decreases  the  strength  of  its  re- 
lationship with  the  worker  movement  as  the  above  specula- 
tions anticipated.  Norway  follows  her  pattern  by  showing 
a.  decreased  lead  effect  for  the  union  membership  series. 
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Her  increase  in  production  effect  and  decrease  in  lead  ef- 
fect for  the  worker  development  also  give  support  to  the 
political-versus-bread-and-butter-issues  question  as  formu- 
lated for  Denmark. 

The  economic  man  intervening  factor . --There  are  two 
interesting  changes  between  the  economic  man/political  re- 
sponse relationship  and  the  economic  man/union  response  re- 
lationship. Denmark  reverses  her  coefficients,  with  cost 
of  living  now  being  more  strongly  related  to  the  labor  fac- 
tor than  wages.  They  are  still  extremely  similar,  however, 
and  in  general  it  means  only  that  membership  in  the  Danish 
labor  movement  varied  rather  closely  with  both  prices  and 
wages  but  that  the  latter  lagged  slightly  behind. 

The  Swedish  shift  is  more  interesting  since  it  lends 
further  support  to  the  postulation  that  Swedish  workers  were 
more  affected  by  production  effect  than  were  Swedish  so- 
cialist voters.  Since  wages  are  much  more  manipulable  as 
a factor  affecting  production  effect  (much  less  so  with 
marginal  and  lead  effect)  we  can  assume  that  high  positive 
correlation  between  union  membership  and  wages  is  at  least 
partially  a result  of  the  workers  closer  dependence  on  pro- 
duction investment  initiatives.  (it  might  also  be  noted 
here  that  one  of  the  precepts  of  classical  developmental 
theory  is  that  wages  tend  to  rise  during  early  periods  of 
(production  effect)  capital  accumulation.) 
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The  Norwegian  correlations  remain  practically  unchanged 
from  the  electoral  series.  This  is  in  itself  interesting 
since  it  probably  means  that  the  Norwegian  labor  movement 
showed  a closer  association  between  its  economic  and  po- 
litical activities;  a possibility  we  would  anticipate  given 
the  need  for  both  aspects  to  develop  during  a stage  of 
steady  production  effect  growth.  As  we  will  see  shortly, 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  case. 

The  psycho-sociological  man  intervening  factor. --The 
suicide  indicator  as  a measure  of  social  disruption  changes 
only  slightly  its  relative  configuration  among  the  three 
systems.  The  relationship  for  Danish  union  members  and  self 
destruction  becomes  even  more  negative  indicating  a growth 
in  union  membership  during  periods  of  gradually  declining 
social  disruption.  Norway's  relationship  remains  virtually 
unchanged  while  Sweden's  moderately.  The  Swedish  increase 
is  interesting  since,  once  again,  we  would  associate  greater 
social  discontinuity  with  a stronger  production  effect  and 
since  this  in  turn  has  been  associated  with  union  membership 
we  have  a possible  explanation  for  positive  suicides  rates 
with  the  worker  aspect  but  not  the  political. 

Radical  labor  response 

In  the  two  previous  sets  of  correlations  we  analyzed 
the  causal  temporal  setting  of  the  macro-relationship  be- 
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tween  independent  economic  indicators,  intervening  "rational" 
and  "psycho-sociological"  factors,  and  the  dependent  measures 
of  labor  response.  The  latter  were  general  measures  and 
were  seen  as  objective  indicators  of  the  total  labor  process 
with  no  ideological  or  valuative  connotations  attached.  In 
this  section  we  shall  employ  the  only  systematic  indicator 
I could  find  as  a measure  of  "radical"  or  "disruptive"  forms 
of  labor  response,  the  total  man-days  lost  due  to  labor  dis- 
putes. Before  analyzing  this  final  indicator,  however,  a 
further  word  is  necessary  concerning  the  problems  of  "trans- 
lation" between  the  original  theorists  and  the  formulation 
which  I have  selected. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  hinges  on  two  conceptually 
vague  aspects  of  the  Bull-Galenson  proposition;  a)  the 
temporal  dimension  of  causality  and,  b)  the  continuum  of 
"radical/nonradical"  used  in  the  ranking  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  countries . For  our  immediate  purposes  the 
problem  is  partially  eliminated  since  because  of  (a)  it  is 
clear  that  Galensonian  "radicalism"  was  not  cast  in  the 
temporal  dimension  of  time  as  causal  setting.  Virtually 
all  of  the  radical  "indicators"  employed  by  Bull-Galenson 
and  later  revisionists  are  more  or  less  "event  specific," 
i.e.  they  are  abstracted,  nongeneralizable  contextual 
happenings  that  bear  no  logical  relationship  to  the  other 
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contexts  in  the  triad  of  cases.  As  such  they  fall  under  the 
timing  and  "intensity"  analysis  which  we  shall  under- 
take in  conjunction  with  contextual  factors  in  a later  chap- 
ter. Still,  it  is  probably  worth  while  to  list  some  of 
these  observations  (as  to  varying  degrees  of  radicalism)  now 
so  that  we  are  well  aware  of  the  differences  between  the 
classical"  propositions  and  the  " developmental- language , " 
total-system  propositions. 


Figure  4.1:  Dependent  Variables  and  Indicators  of 

"Radicalism"  of  Some  Prominent  Members 
of  The  Bull-Galenson  Persuasion^ 


Dependent  Variable 

1.  Bull:  "working  class 

open  for  revolution- 
ary ideas" 


2.  Galenson:  "an  extreme 

radical  ideology" 


3.  Lipset:  "more  extrem- 

ist working  class 
movements" 

4.  Rokkan-Valen:  "more 

leftist  workers — 
more  revolutionary 
party" 


Major  Indicator 

None  specifically  mentioned. 
Bases  his  estimate  of  Nor- 
way's radicalism  on  a per- 
sonal estimate  in  1922.  Most 
probably  affected  by  contem- 
porary rhetoric,  the  workers- 
and  soldiers-councils  of  1919 
and  Norway's  membership  in 
the  Third  International. 

The  take-over  of  the  Norwe- 
gian labor  party  by  the  syn- 
dicalist-inspired TranmaiL 
wing  and  the  joining  of  the 
Comintern . 

Norway's  Comintern  experience 
and  reference  to  Galenson. 


Norway ' s Comintern  experience 
and  reference  to  Galenson  and 
Bull.  (Also  mentions  fact 
that  in  Norway  the  1st  split 
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Figure  4.1:  continued 

Dependent  Variable Major  Indicator 


among  the  Socialists  was  to 
the  right  whereas  in  Sweden 
and  Denmark  it  was  to  the 
left . ) 

5.  Kornhauser : extrem—  Norway's  Comintern  experience 

ist  mass  action"  and  reference  to  Galenson. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  from  the  listing  in  Figure 
4.1  that  one  single  event  has  been  the  outstanding  factor 
accounting  for  Norway's  "most  radical"  categorization — the 
joining  of  the  Comintern  by  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party  in 
1919.  We  will  devote  several  chapters  to  an  analysis  of 
this  event  later  but  right  now  it  only  serves  to  illustrate 
the  differences  in  conceptual  approach  between  these  theo- 
rists and  the  total-system,  macro-dynamic  orientation  I am 
employing . Our  temporal  setting  embraces  the  entire  period 
from  1900  to  1935.  It  was  within  this  setting  that  the 
labor  movements  of  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  de- 
veloped and  it  is  our  intention  to  characterize  the  macro- 
dynamics of  that  development  in  relation  to  systematic  in- 
dicators. Therefore  the  indicators  of  the  Bull-Galenson 
persuasion  have  no  direct  conceptual  meaning  for  the  cor- 
relations of  the  indicators  of  "radical"  labor  response  and 
the  developmental-language  propositions.  The  same  indicators 
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will,  however,  be  taken  up  when  we  discuss  the  intra-serial 
aspects  of  "intensity"  and  "timing." 

The  nonconcirinity  of  indicators  between  the  two  ap- 
proaches does  not  necessarily  hold,  however,  for  the  de- 
pendent vs r iab le  formulations.  Until  now  we  have  referred 
to  our  dependent  variable  most  generally  as  "labor  response." 
This  terminology  has  been  employed  in  an  attempt  to  maintain 
as  large  a degree  of  total-system  generalization  as  possible. 
Our  intention  was  to  depict  through  dynamic  correlations  the 
broadest  and  most  basic  relationships  between  the  independ- 
ent, intervening,  and  dependent  factors  so  as  to  verify  the 
theoretical  specificity  (the  effects  of  the  different  stages 
of  development)  of  the  causal  temporal  setting.  We  have 
tried  to  answer  the  question,  "What  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween general  labor  response  and  the  respective  stages  of 
economic  development  of  the  three  Scandinavian  countries?" 
Now,  however,  we  would  like  to  pose  a slightly  different 
question:  "Are  the  independent  and  intervening  factors  of 

the  developmental  stages  associated  with  "radical"  labor 
response?"  For  this  question  the  dependent  variables  of 
the  Bull-Galenson  propositions  can  have  conceptual  meaning. 
Regardless  of  the  indicators  employed,  these  theorists  have 
judged  the  Scandinavian  situation  to  represent  the  hypo- 
thetical generalizations  made  above.  We  shall  accept  them. 
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therefore,  as  extending  over  the  entire  range  of  our  tem- 
poral setting  and  use  them  to  give  "direction"  to  our  de- 
velopmental-language analysis. 

Table  4.8:  Labor  Disputes  as  a Function  of  Particu- 
lar Stages  of  Development 


Indicator 

Workdays  Lost  Due  to 
Labor  Disputes 

Denmark 

Sweden 

KFn  rw^w 

1. 

Income  per  Capita 

-.930 

-.717 

+ .320 

2. 

Investment  Ratio 

-.348 

-.228 

-.194 

3 . 

Investment  Rate  (Lag) 

-.400 

-.202 

-.720 

4. 

Cost  of  Living 

+ .394 

-.390 

+ .482 

5. 

Wages 

-.052 

-.607 

+ . 566 

6. 

Suicide 

3 

-.460 

-.148 

+ .415 

Berore  analyzing  the  correlation  coefficients  of  Table 
4.8  we  must  come  with  a word  of  caution  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  "labor  disputes."  The  data  for  this  series  is 
taken  from  Galenson  who,  in  turn,  has  drawn  on  the  various 
statistical  organizations  and  National  Federations  of  Labor 
in  the  three  countries.  Unfortunately,  the  figures  are  for 
.both  strikes  and  lockouts.  We  cannot  strictly  generalize, 
therefore,  to  the  effect  that  labor 1 s response  was  or  was 
not  in  the  direction  of  more  man-days  lost  because  of  labor 
disputes.  The  actual  data  for  the  series  is  the  "ratio  of 
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man-days  lost  to  potential  maximum  working  time  of  trade 
union  members."  The  conceptual  problems  of  interpreting 
such  an  indicator  are  again  obvious  but  we  shall  not  enter 
into  them  here.  We  merely  reassert  Lipset's  methodological 
justification  for  total-system  indicators  and  limit  our 
reference  to  the  indicator  as  general  "labor  disputes"  al- 
lowing for  the  fact  of  both  employer  and  worker  initiative 
for  work  stoppage.  It  seems  clear  to  me,  however,  that  the 
weight  of  meaning  of  the  indicator  is  on  the  side  of  worker's 
initiative  since  lockouts  rarely  occur  in  the  face  of  a 
docile  working  population. 

Economic  development . --Returning  to  Table  4.8  we  can 
derive  a general  measure  of  the  direction  of  the  relation- 
ships by  pointing  out  immediately  that  Denmark  has  only  one 
positive  correlation,  Sweden  none,  and  Norway  four.  Seem- 
ingly  Norwegian  wage  disputes  were  much  more  a feature  of 
her  stage  of  development  than  was  the  case  for  either  Den- 
mark or  Sweden. 

Denmark  shows  a very  high  negative  relationship  between 
wage  disputes  and  levels  of  income  per  capita  and  Sweden's 
is  only  slightly  "less  negative."  Norway's,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a moderate  +.320,  indicating  a positive  association 
between  growing  levels  of  national  wealth  and  labor-manage- 
ment confrontation.  It  is  once  again  fascinating  to  see  how 
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Sweden  consistently  falls  "between"  the  other  two  countries, 
this  time  leaning  toward  the  direction  of  Denmark.  in 
general  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  Norway's  "production- 
driven  stage  of  growth  after  1900  was  the  only  setting 
associated  with  disruptive  labor  response . 

If  this  is  so,  however,  the  correlations  for  the  pro- 
duction and  lead  effect  series  of  investment  do  not  fully 
bear  the  relationship  out.  Admittedly,  the  relative  magni- 
tudes of  the  three  correlations  for  synchronous  investment 
ratios  (production  effect)  are  in  the  anticipated  order 
but  Norway's  coefficient  is  negative  and  this  does  not 
coincide  with  a production— ef feet/ radical  response  proposi- 
tion. The  only  logical  interpretation  for  Norway  is  that 
labor  disputes  were  associated  with  high  levels  of  income 
per  capita  which  were,  in  turn,  not  associated  with  produc- 
tion— effect  investment.  The  large  negative  lead— effect 
correlation  for  Norway  most  probably  results  from  serially 
spurious  factors  since  Norway's  lead  effect  was  so  weak  and 
since  we  have  no  theoretical  justification  for  a strong 
relationship  between  these  two  factors. 

Denmark  s data,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  more  con- 
sistent for  both  series  since  we  would  expect  less  labor 
unrest  as  a result  of  increased  lead  effect  (wages  were 
positively  related  to  Danish  lead  effect  with  a good  margin 
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over  prices)  and  this  is  the  case.  In  Sweden  both  the  pro- 
duction-effect and  lead-effect  series  show  correlations  of 
similar  magnitude  and  direction,  so  that  we  can  merely  say 
that  neither  of  these  investment  effects  were  associated 
with  increased  labor  trouble.  This  is  interesting  in  it- 
self since  Sweden  has  shown  tendencies  throughout  of  a more 
"mixed’'  investment  pattern  with  aspects  of  both  production 
and  lead  effect.  Since  these  two  effects  can  most  probably 
be  associated  with  different  productive  sectors  and  thereby 
different  labor  force  sectors,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
see  if  the  Swedish  series  imply  labor-management  "peace" 
across  the  entire  occupational  spectrum.  Such  a possibility 
opens  up  an  entire  new  form  of  "national  accounts"  macro- 
analysis but  I would  think  the  more  fruitful  theoretical 
orientation  here  would  be  leading-sector  analysis  rather 
than  stage  development . 

The  economic  man  intervening  factor. — Denmark's  only 
positive  correlation  is  for  wage  disputes  and  the  cost  of 
living.  The  relationship  wages/wage  disputes  is  nonexistent 
so  we  must  conclude  that  Danish  labor  unrest  was  associated 
positively  only  with  higher  prices . Given  the  stage  of 
Danish  development  and  the  fact  that  wages  were  not  related 
to  work  stoppages  we  might  speculate  that  these  correlations 


are  the  result  of  worker  protest  to  the  inflationary  spurts 
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of  the  mature  business  cycle.  The  low  correlation  between 
wages  and  labor  disputes  could  also  be  interpreted  as  re- 
sulting from  the  more  highly-developed  labor-management 
bargaining  institutions  which  are  surely  a feature  of  the 
advanced  Danish  stage. 

In  Sweden  we  have  a relatively  consistent  economic-man 
picture  since  labor  disputes  varied  positively  with  low 
wages  and  "higher"  prices.  In  other  words,  labor  disputes 
were  more  frequent  when  the  cost  of  living  was  low  but  wages 
were  lower  still.  If  we  use  Denmark  again  as  the  develop- 
mental bench  mark,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  that  the 
Swedish  configuration  is  representational  of  a system  which 
lies  approximately  a "half  macro-stage"  behind  Denmark.  The 
difference  between  the  two  Danish  and  the  two  Swedish  cor- 
relations is  nearly  of  the  same  magnitude  and  in  the  same 
direction.  But  the  Swedish  stage  is  about  halfway  between 
the  earlier  period  of  production-effect  capital  accumulation 
(with  rising  wages)  and  the  later  sustained-growth  stage 
(with  strongly  institutionalized  labor-bargaining  possi- 
bilities) . Thus  the  Swedish  development  at  this  point  is 
probably  more  "labor-intensive"  with  the  result  that  low 
wages  contribute  more  toward  labor  disputes  than  do  infla- 
tionary prices.  This,  in  turn,  would  correspond  with  the 
greater  deviance  from  linear  growth  in  the  early  Swedish 
attempts  to  solidify  the  "mature  business  cycle." 
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In  Norway  the  relationship  between  labor  disputes  and 
prices  and  wages  was  positive  and  in  the  favor  of  wages, 
i.e.  labor  disputes  were  fairly  strongly  associated  with 
periods  when  both  prices  and  wages  were  high  but  wages  were 
higher  than  prices.  This  possibility  goes  against  the 
'vulgar  Marxist1,  interpretation,  therefore,  since  disruptive 
labor  behavior  should  have  been  declining  during  a stage 
when  wages  advanced  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living.  It 
would  seem  to  support,  however,  the  Mancur  Olsen  proposition 
"that  early  spurts  of  growth  (production— effect  driven)  are 
associated  with  increased  labor  unrest.  A strengthening 
intervening  factor  here  is  the  posited  positive  relation- 
ship between  early  phases  of  capital  accumulation  and  rising 
wages  (mentioned  above) . If  all  these  factors  operate  in 
the  direction  hypothesized  it  would  mean  that  the  economic- 
man  theorists  are  right  in  their  contention  that  wages  rise 
relative  to  prices  during  initial  stages  of  growth  but  that 
they  are  wrong  in  the  postulated  causal  chain  which  sees 
the  "rational"  worker  being  moderated  by  this  situation. 
Instead,  it  would  seem  that  increased  production  effect  and 
rising  wages  possibly  operate  through  the  psycho-sociological 
level  to  produce  increased  labor  disruption. 

In  all  fairness,  however,  we  must  point  out  again  that 
the  direct  measure  for  production  effect,  the  immediate  in- 
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vestment  ratios,  did  not  support  this  interpretation  since 
the  correlation  between  this  series  and  labor  disputes  was 
a negative  -.194.  We  shall  take  this  important  question  up 
again  in  the  contextual  analysis  of  sequence  and  intensity 
to  see  if  we  gain  any  insights  there  into  the  economic  man/ 
psycho-sociological  man  controversy.  In  the  meantime,  data 

' a 

for  the  suicide  indicator  seem  to  support  the  Olsen  interpre- 
tation over  the  "vulgar  Marxist." 

The  psycho-sociological  intervening  factor. --Our  social 
disruption  factor  seems  to  contribute  important  supporting 
evidence  to  the  Bull-Galenson  proposition  and  especially  to 
Mancur  Olsen's  ideas  along  the  same  line.  Suicides  are 
negatively  related  to  labor  disputes  in  Denmark  which  can 
be  interpreted  as  adding  support  to  our  contention  that 
Danish  labor-management  conflicts  were  more  a result  of  the 
calculated  bargaining  associated  with  the  mature  business 
cycle  rather  than  with  the  disruptive  effects  of  the  indus- 
trial process.  Sweden  tends  more  in  the  Danish  direction 
on  this  measure  while  Norway  is  in  the  exact  opposite  direc- 
tion with  a +.415  correlation  between  lost  man-days  and 
suicides.  Seemingly  the  Norwegian  labor  disputes  are  much 
more  closely  related  to  some  form  of  social  disruption  than 
are  either  the  Danish  or  the  Swedish.  (I  was  so  interested 
in  this  relationship  that  I wishes  to  see  if  changes  in  the 
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ratio  of  man  days  lost  were  also  related  to  suicide  for  the 
Norwegian  case.  The  following  correlations  resulted:  Den- 

(- . 168) , Sweden  (—.724,  Norway  (+.856) . It  seems  quite 
clear  that  Norway's  suicide  rate  varied  strongly  with  labor- 
management  conflict.) 

But,  the  correlation  with  some  form  of  social  disruption 
does  not  automatically  mean  that  it  was  social  disruption  re- 
sulting from  the  "forcing"  effect  of  economic  growth  as  Olsen 
postulates.  We  have,  in  fact,  the  one  relationship  (pro- 
duction-effect investment/wage  disputes)  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  disruption  was  not  from  this  developmental 
factor.  We  can  partially  resolve  this  question  by  seeing 
what  type  of  relationship  suicide  has  with  the  various 
dimensions  of  our  independent  variable  for  the  Norwegian 
case.  These  coefficients  are  given  'in  Table  4.9. 

Table  4.9:  Norwegian  Suicide  Ratios  as  a Function 

of  Developmental  Indicators 

Indicator Suicide  ratios 


1. 

Income  per 

Capita 

+ .338 

2. 

Investment 

Ratio 

-.457 

3. 

Investment 

Rate  (Lag) 

-.274 

These  correlations  give  us  a consistent  picture  of  the 
relationship  between  these  factors  and  it  is  a picture  which 
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uncovers  some  ambiguity  in  the  Olsen  proposition.  We  see 
in  Table  4.9  that  suicides  are  positively  related  with 
levels  of  national  income  per  capita  but  negatively  related 
to  the  "forcing"  production  effect  of  investment.  They  are 
also  negatively  related  with  whatever  lead  effect  (if  any) 
in  the  Norwegian  development. 

The  suicide  ratio  along  with  labor  disputes  seems  now 
to  present  the  following  picture.  Both  wage  disputes  and 
suicides  are  positively  correlated  (at  nearly  the  same 
magnitude)  with  levels  of  economic  growth  but  not  with  the 
production  effect  of  the  Norwegian  industrial  spurts.  Since 
Olsen  generalized  only  as  to  the  rapidity  of  economic  growth 
as  a destabilizing  factor  we  cannot  say  that  these  results 
necessarily  contradict  his  proposition.  But,  it.  is  hard  to 
believe  that  Olsen  would  not  agree  with  our  contention  (and 
the  empirical  data  of  Chapter  3)  that  production-effect  in- 
vestment is  a much  better  indicator  of  the  "forcing"  aspect 
of  industrial  development.  If  he  accepted  this  contention 
he  would  have  to  agree  that  social  disruption  (as  measured 
by  wage  disputes  and  suicides  at  least)  is  not  a concomitant 
of  industrializing  spurts.  Instead,  these  forms  of  social 
disruption  seem  associated  with  a form  of  economic  growth 
that  is  not  associated  with  industrial  production.  We  will 
not  speculate  further  on  this  point  now  but  it  is  clear  that 
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our  macro-dynamic  approach  has  uncovered  meaningful  regu- 
larities and  irregularities  and  that  we  now  have  much  more 
specific  questions  to  pursue  in  the  sub-system  contextual 
analysis.  We  devote  the  next  two  chapters  to  this  task, 
but  first  a brief  summary  and  conclusion. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

In  this  chapter  we  have  presented  the  methodological 
background  and  correlation  coefficients  for  our  macro-dynam- 
ic, total-system  comparison.  We  began  by  correlating  inde- 
pendent variable  indicators  across  the  three  systems  in  an 
attempt  to  establish  certain  regularities  of  relative  devel- 
opment. We  then  proceeded  to  correlate  the  internal  dimen- 
sions of  the  independent  variable  in  an  attempt  to  verify 
the  general  developmental  propositions  which  we  had  formu- 
lated at  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter.  In  general  we 
derived  support  for  the  macro-trends  of  these  propositions. 

We  then  clarified  certain  problems  of  "translation"  be- 
tween the  original  Bull-Galenson  theories  and  the  "develop- 
mental language"  propositions;  problems  which  revolved 
around  the  temporal  dimensions  of  setting,  sequence,  and  in- 
tensity. We  stated  clearly  that  this  stage  of  the  total- 
system  approach  had  as  its  major  analytical  task  the  clarifi- 
cation and  correlational  description  of  the  causal  temporal 
setting  for  the  relationship  between  economic  development 
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and  labor  response.  For  this  task  we  accepted  the  broad 
dependent-variable  formulations  of  the  Bull-Galenson  per- 
suasion, but  we  relegated  a closer  examination  of  their 
"event-specific"  indicators  to  the  "intra-serial"  contextual 
analysis  of  sequence  and  intensity. 

We  then  examined  the  correlations  for  all  the  factors 
of  the  causal  range  under  the  two  headings  "general"  labor 
response  and  "radical"  labor  response.  In  addition  to  three 
dimensions  of  the  independent  variable  (the  "conditioning" 
aspect  of  economic  growth,  the  production  effect,  and  the 
lead  effect)  we  also  introduced  two  theoretically  signifi- 
cant intervening  factors  (the  "vulgar  marxist"  economic  man, 
and  the  socially  disrupted  psycho-sociological  man) . Some 
of  the  major  findings  on  these  correlations  were  as  follows: 

General  labor  response:  the  voter. — The  voting  per- 

centages of  the  Danish  socialists  at  national  elections 
varied  only  moderately  with  levels  of  national  income, 
strongly  negative  with  investment's  production  effect  and 
positively  with  advanced- stage  lead  effect.  Both  wages  and 
prices  were  high  during  periods  with  high  socialist  vote 
but  the  benefit  was  considerably  in  the  direction  of  wages . 
Suicides  showed  a fairly  strong  negative  association  with 
higher  levels  of  socialist  voting. 

The  Swedish  socialists  attained  high  electoral  propor- 
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tions  in  periods  with  high  income  per  capita  but  they  were 
little  affected  by  production-effect  investment.  The  lead 
effect,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a modest  positive  associ- 
ation. Both  wages  and  prices  varied  rather  strongly  in  a 
positive  direction  and  there  was  no  significant  advantage 
to  the  one  or  the  other  index.  The  weak  relationship  be- 
tween socialist  voting  shares  and  suicide  was  in  a negative 
direction . 

Norway's  levels  of  income  were  the  most  strongly  related 
to  socialist  vote  of  all  three  systems.  There  was  also  a 
strong  positive  relationship  between  Norway's  predominant 
production  effect  and  the  growth  of  socialist  voters  and 
even  the  lead-effect  indicator  showed  a positive  association 
but  it  was  the  lowest  of  the  three  systems.  Both  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  wage  indices  correlated  the  lowest  for 
Norwegian  socialism,  but  they  were  still  in  a positive 
direction  and  the  advantage  was  still  on  the  side  of  wages. 
There  was  no  detectable  relationship  between  voting  propor- 
tions and  suicide  even  though  Norway  did  occupy  the  "most 
positive"  relative  position  among  the  three  systems. 

General  labor  response:  the  worker. — There  were  few 

major  deviations  from  these  trends  for  the  union-membership 
dependent  indicator.  The  moderate  positive  relationship 
between  Danish  socialist  percentages  and  the  lead  effect 
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disappeared  for  the  general  worker  response'.  We  interpreted 
this  as  indicating  the  more  "political"  nature  (rather  than 
bread-and-butter  economics)  of  the  advanced-stage  Danish 
movement.  The  same  general  theoretical  orientation  could 
also  be  used  to  explain  the  reversal  for  the  worker  response 
of  the  relationship  between  wages  and  prices  and  the  labor 
movement.  Higher  union  membership  levels  were  associated 
with  higher  costs  of  living  (emphasizing  the  economic  in- 
terests of  labor  unions)  while  higher  voter  percentages 
were  associated  with  higher  wage  levels  (emphasizing  the 
turn  to  political  questions) . 

The  major  change  for  the  Swedish  data  was  a sharp  in- 
crease in  the  production  effect/union  membership  relation- 
ship. This  also  seemed  to  go  together  with  changes  in  the 
relative  strength  of  the  wage  and  price  indicators  but  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  Denmark;  Swedish  union 
membership  was  much  more  positively  associated  with  both 
production  effect  and  high  wages  than  were  the  voting  per- 
centages. We  speculated  that  these  changes  were  possibly 
in  line  with  the  closer  association  between  workers  and  the 
production  effect  since  Sweden  indicated  a mixed  lead/pro- 
duction and  since  industrial  workers  were  most  probably  in 
the  majority  in  the  union  movement  whereas  this  was  not 
necessarily  so  among  voters.  (The  service  sector  shift 
should  definitely  be  considered  as  a factor  here.) 
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The  Norwegian  correlations  showed  very  little  change 
from  the  voter  correlations,  indicating  a much  closer  re- 
lationship between  the  worker  and  electoral  movements  in 
Norway  than  in  either  Denmark  or  Sweden. 

Radical  labor  response. — The  labor  dispute  indicator 
showed  a clear  general  tendency  in  the  direction  of  Norway 
as  the  system  with  the  greatest  positive  association  between 
a11  indicators  (with  the  anticipated  exception  of  the  lead 
effect)  and  "radical"  labor  response.  Denmark  had  only  one 
positive  coefficient  and  that  was  with  cost  of  living,  indi- 
cating advance  labor-management  problems  associated  with  the 
mature  business  cycle.  Sweden  had  only  negative  correla- 
tions between  all  series,  indicating  increasing  labor 
trouble  only  with  declining  socio-economic  indicators. 

Norway's  pattern  was  more  extensively  analyzed  since  it 
seemed  to  offer  interesting  proof  both  for  and  against  the 
Olsen  thesis  as  to  rapid  growth  and  social  disruption.  The 
final  conclusion  was  that  social  disruption  in  Norway  seemed 
to  be  associated  only  with  levels  of  income  per  capita  and 
not  necessarily  with  the  "forcing"  aspects  of  production- 
effect  dominated  industrial  spurts.  We  delayed  further 
generalizations  until  the  contextual  analysis  of  timing  and 
intensity . 

In  sum,  therefore,  these  findings  seem  to  verify  that 
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the  labor  movements  of  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  de- 
veloped in  three  different  causal  temporal  settings  and  that 
these  settings  (the  different  stages  of  development)  can 
meaningfully  account  for  the  regularity  among  the  macro- 
indicators of  the  independent,  intervening,  and  dependent 
variables.  It  can  be  further  said  that  these  regularities 
are  in  a most  general  sense  in  the  direction  of  the  Bull- 
Galenson  propositions.  These  latter  propositions  have  not, 
however,  been  stated  in  the  framework  of  macro-dynamic  tem- 
poral settings ; they  have,  instead,  been  formulated  around 
the  temporal  dimensions  of  sequence  and  intensity  and  their 
indicators  have  been  contextually— specif ic  events  which — 
on  the  all-important  dependent  side  at  least — have  then  been 
arrayed  in  a nonspecific  "radical/nonradical"  continuum. 

It  is  to  an  analysis  of  these  type  of  events  and  these 
particular  temporal  dimensions  that  we  next  turn. 

Before  we  do  so,  however,  we  must  establish  the  con- 
tours of  the  "context " within  which  we  shall  analyze  the 
sequence  and  intensity  of  the  developmental  parameters.  On 
the  independent  and  intervening  sectors  of  the  causal  range 
we  shall  primarily  retain  the  indicators  we  have  thus  far 
used  and  simply  go  into  a closer  intra-serial  analysis  of 
these  factors . On  the  dependent  side  of  the  research  prob- 
lem, however,  we  require  a much  more  detailed  context  than 
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that  provided  by  the  three  measures  of  our  general  and 
radical  labor  response.  More  specifically,  we  require  the 
only  meaningful  background  for  a "radical/nonradical"  con- 
tinuum; i.e.  the  basic  historical  factors  of  the  political 
development  of  the  three  Scandinavian  socialist  parties. 

It  is  this  contextual  description  which  we  take  up  in  the 
following  chapter. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  by  moving  into  a descrip- 
tion of  sub-system  context  we  lower  our  analytical  level 
from  that  of  total-system  macro -dynamics  and,  in  a sense, 
abandon  some  of  the  methodological  justifications  for  this 
form  of  analysis.  The  only  vital  aspect  which  we  must  give 
up,  however,  is  the  use  and  meaning  of  systematic  quantita- 
tive indicators.  We  shall  no  longer  compare  total-systems 
by  the  holistic  implications  of  interacting  data  series,  but 
we  shall  retain  (for  the  next  two  phases  at  least)  both  the 
macro-nature  of  our  indicators  and  the  dynamic  orientation 
of  interacting  developmental  factors.  These  latter  features 
render  themselves  well  to  an  analysis  of  the  sequential  and 
quantitative  (intensity)  dimensions  of  time  variables  as 
opposed  to  the  systematic  quantitative  series  which  we  have 
employed  in  the  temporal  setting  analysis.  Each  approach 
seems  to  offer  its  own  level-specific  advantages.  I feel 
that  we  have  now  taken  the  total-system  method  as  far  as  we 
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can  within  the  confines  of  our  research  problem  and  that 
it  is  now  time  to  move  to  the  level  of  sub-system  context. 
Having  examined  the  salient  relationships  at  that  level  we 
shall  then  consider  lowering  our  analytical  viewing  height 
stiH  further  if  the  theory/data  possibilities  seem  to 


warrant  it . 


NOTES 


1.  See  Appendix  B for  additional  comments  on  the  tech- 
nique and  selection  of  indicators  for  the  total-system 
correlation . 

2.  See  the  treatment  of  the  time  question  in  Appendix  A. 

3.  Aukrust,  p.  7. 

4.  Galenson,  Comparative  Labor  Movements,  p.  106. 

5 . Ibid . , p.  150 . 

6.  See  Appendix  A. 

7.  See  Gerald  M.  Meier  and  Robert  E.  Baldwin,  Economic  De- 
velopment: Theory,  History,  Policy  (New  York:  John 

Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1962),  pp.  23  and  36. 

8.  The  works  consulted  are  the  following:  Edvard  Bull,  Sr., 

Den  Skandinaviske  Arbejderbevegelsen  1914-1920;  Galen- 
son, Comparative  Labor  Movements;  Lipset,  Political  Man; 
and  Stein  Rokkan  and  Henry  Valen,  Politische  Forschung. 
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PART  II 


HISTORICAL  CONTEXT  AND 
SUB-SYSTEM  COMPARISON 


CHAPTER  5 


THE  POLITICAL  CONTEXT  OF 
LABOR  MOVEMENT  DEVELOPMENT 


In  this  cnapter  we  move  away  from  the  systematic  at- 
tempt to  characterize  whole  societies  by  comparable  quanti- 
tative indicators  and  focus  in  on  qualitative  aspects  of 
each  context.  We  shall  maintain  the  macro-dynamic  nature  of 
our  approach  but  we  shall  loosen  up  the  restrictions  that 
we  placed  on  the  total-system  analysis,  primarily  those  of 
equal— average  time  units . In  this  way  I hope  that  we  can 
keep  the  general  idea  of  sequential  analysis  while  at  the 
same  time  allowing  for  more  flexible  emphasis  on  single 
events  and  qualitative  categories  which  we  could  not  work 
into  the  total-system  trends . 

The  macro-dynamic  stimulus  model  of  Carlsson  which  we 
used  as  a theoretical  orientation  for  the  total— system 
analysis  was,  in  a sense,  overly  naive  since  it  posited  a 
rather  simplistic  relationship  between  industrialization 
( stimulus ) and  labor  movement  development  (response) . We 
used  this  method,  along  with  Lipset's  total— system  scheme, 
in  the  hope  of  illustrating  the  major  trends  in  these  two 
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limiting  macro  variables.  We  saw,  however , ' that  the  cor- 
relations of  the  data  series  left  a great  deal  unsaid,  and 
that  this  was  especially  true  for  a determination  of  the 


degrees  ‘of  "radicalism"  within  the  three  contexts.  We  can 
find  among  Lorwm 1 s working  hypotheses  a very  concise  ex- 
planation for  the  limitations  of  total-system  macro-dynamics: 

The  successive  phases  of  a nation's  economic  develop- 
ment are  not  inevitably  reflected  in  corresponding 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  labor  protest.  . . . National 
differences  shape  the  response  of  workers  and  labor 
movements  to  economic  change.  In  large  part  Qzhese 
differences]  are  due  to  noneconomic  factors — politics 
and  religion,  cultural  patterns  and  class  structure — 
and  to  historical  accident  and  personalities.1 

An  inclusion  of  all  these  factors  would,  of  course,  in- 


volve the  definitive  history  of  Scandinavian  labor  movements. 
We  are  not  ready  for  this  task  yet  but  the  exclusion  of  some 
of  these  variables  is  not  justifiable  within  the  pretensions 
of  this  study.  We  will  now  introduce,  therefore,  one  more 
major  factor,  the  political  setting.  We  are  fortunate  here 
in  having  a well-thought-out  scheme  which  has  been  formulated 
in  a sequential  frame  of  reference  and  which  has  direct 
meaning  for  a comparative  study  of  the  ideological  nature 
-of  labor  response. 

I refer  to  the  developmental  hypotheses  of  Stein  Rokkan 
and  Seymour  Martin  Lipset  as  to  the  "conditions  for  the 
expression  of  protest  and  the  representation  of  interests  in 
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each  society."  We  shall  apply  their  broad  developmental 
categories  as  an  intervening  variable  between  the  trends 
of  economic  growth  and  the  response  of  labor.  In  this 
chapter  we  shall  delimit  some  major  transition  points  within 
the  respective  political  contexts  of  each  system  and  then, 
in  the  next  section,  we  will  try  to  associate  these  se- 
quential phenomena  with  the  salient  features  of  industriali- 
zation . 

The  Lipset-Rokkan  paradigm  for  the  analysis  of  cleavage 
structures,  party  systems,  and  voter  alignments  is  so  amaz- 
ingly  rich  in  its  potential  applicability  to  comparative 
political  analysis  that  one  dare  not  take  more  than  a limited 
aspect  for  any  one  concrete  study.  I will  merely  try  here 
to  summarize  very  briefly  the  major  features  of  the  Lipset 
and  Rokkan  developmental  model. 

Like  so  many  others  in  the  social  sciences  they  begin 
their  construction  with  the  work  of  Talcott  Parsons . They 
present  Parson's  " four— function  scheme"  for  the  analysis 
of  social  systems  (Adaption,  Integration,  Goal  Attainment, 
and  Latency)  and  then  move  into  a more  specific  treatment 
of  the  integration  quadrant,  which  they  see  as  "the  locus 
for  the  formation  of  parties  and  party  constellations  in 
mass  democracies."  They  proceed  by  describing  two  primary 
dimensions  of  cleavage  (the  territorial-cultural  and  the 
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functional)  and  two  "revolutions'1  (the  national  and  the  in- 
dustrial) . These  categorizations  serve  as  the  major  theo- 
retical orientation  for  the  development  of  a broad  but  well- 
structured  paradigm  for  the  analysis  of  the  transformation 
of  cleavage  structures  into  democratic  party  systems. 

The  sub-element  of  this  scheme  which  seems  to  offer 
most  for  the  purposes  of  this  analysis  is  what  Lipset  and 
Rokkan  call  the  "sequence  of  thresholds"  which  lie  "in  the 
path  of  any  movement  pressing  forward  new  sets  of  demands 
within  a political  system."  These  thresholds  are  presented 
as  follows:"* 

1)  Legitimation : Are  all  protests  rejected  as  con- 

spiratorial, or  is  there  some  recognition  of  the 
right  of  petition,  criticism,  and  opposition? 

2)  Incorporation : Are  all  or  most  of  the  supporters 

of  the  movement  denied  status  as  participants  in 
the  choice  of  representatives  or  are  they  given 
political  citizenship  rights  on  a par  with  their 
opponents? 

3)  Representation:  Must  the  new  movement  join  larger 

and  older  movements  to  ensure  access  to  representa- 
tive organs  or  can  it  gain  representation  on  its 
own? 

4)  Executive  (Majority)  Power:  Are  there  built-in 

checks  and  counterforces  against  numerical  ma- 
jority rule  in  the  system  or  will  a victory  at  the 
polls  give  a party  or  an  alliance  power  to  bring 
about  major  structural  changes  in  the  national 
system? 

It  should  be  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  that  Rokkan 
and  Lipset  do  not  limit  the  use  of  these  thresholds  to  the 
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developmental  categorization  of  emerging  industrial  labor 
movements.  On  the  contrary,  in  most  of  the  West  European 
systems  that  they  analyze  it  is  movements  and  parties  which 
develop  from  center-periphery  cleavages  that  pass  upward 
through  the  progressive  thresholds,  thereby  affecting  the 
political  setting  for  those  movements  which  appear  at  later 
stages  of  national  integration.  We  shall  apply  the  frame- 
work only  to  the  emergence  of  modern  labor  parties  but,  as 
will  be  obvious  from  the  analysis,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
explain  these  developments  without  at  least  a marginal  under- 
standing of  those  threshold  confrontations  which  have  gone 
before.  This  implies  an  extremely  difficult  task  of  his- 
torical condensation.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  therefore, 
that  we  are  not  interested  here  in  comparative  history  but 
rather  comparative  macro-system  analysis.  As  will  be  obvi- 
ous, the  latter  requires  a much  lower  level  of  historical 
rigidity  than  does  the  former.  It  is  hoped  that  what  we 
sacrifice  in  historical  specificity,  we  can  regain  in  a 
higher  level  of  total-system  generalization. 

We  now  turn  to  an  analysis  of  the  three  Scandinavian 

labor  parties  as  they  developed  in  relation  to  the  four 

institutional  thresholds.  We  introduce  each  country  with  a 

brief  description  of  the  categorization  they  have  been  given 

in  Rokkan ' s major  "developmental  typology  of  conditions  for 

4 

the  growth  of  mass  democracy  in  Europe." 
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Norway 

The  medieval  consolidation  of  Norway's  national  unit 
took  place  in  the  form  of  a separate  dynasty.  This  can  be 
stated--even  though  Norway  did  not  exist  as  an  independent 
country  for  more  than  four  centuries — primarily  because  of 
the  country's  early  administrative  integration  in  the  ninth 
century . Although  there  was  an  early  tradition  of  repre- 
sentative organs,  it  is  necessary  to  classify  the  country  as 
"low"  on  the  continuity  of  these  institutions  because  of 
protracted  periods  of  absolutist  rule  under  Denmark  (from 
circa.  1660  to  1814)  her  status  in  the  international  system 
is  quite  low  according  to  the  Rokkan  classification  since 
she  was  one  of  the  last  to  gain  full  independence  (1905 

o 

from  Sweden)  and  she  is  definitely  classified  a "lesser" 
power . 

Legitimation 

There  will  be  little  need  to  dwell  on  this  threshold  as 
it  applies  to  socialist  opposition  in  any  of  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian countries . It  is  clear  in  all  three  cases  that 
there  existed  almost  no  legal  restrictions  on  the  rights  of 
assembly,  petition,  or  the  mass  expression  of  discontent. 
There  were  slight  differences  in  the  actual  behavior  of 
ruling  minorities  during  the  periods  of  labor  movement 
growth  when  compared  with  other  European  countries  such  as 
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Germany  or  France.  We  shall  merely  trace  some  highlights 
of  the  earliest  stirrings  of  mass  movements  so  as  to  demon- 
strate the  gradual  transcendence  of  this  threshold. 

Norway,  more  than  either  of  the  other  two  countries, 
was  characterized  by  an  early  history  of  popular  peripheral 
movements.  We  mention  here  only  four  of  the  most  important 
to  illustrate  the  growing  tolerance  of  the  central  authori- 
ties for  this  form  for  spontaneous  political  aggregation  and 
articulation: 

1)  The_ Stril  War  of  1765:  Norway's  poor-man  version 

of  a peasant  war,  it  originated  in  Bergen  around  the  issue 
of  universal  tax  laws  imposed  by  Denmark  in  1762.  The  move- 
ment was  very  quickly  and  mildly  suppressed  but  not  before 
it  had  managed  to  foment  considerable  opposition  to  the  new 
taxes  throughout  the  neighboring  countryside. 

As  described  by  Peter  Munch,  the  peasants  north  of 
Bergen,  arranged  a mass  demonstration  in  Bergen  in  protest 
to  a particular  head— tax,  man— handled  the  governor  of  the 
diocese,  and  forced  him  to  return  the  tax  money."5 

2)  The  Haugean  Revival  Movement.  (c.  1800):  This 

was  truly  a national  movement  organized  around  and  by  the 
traveling  religious  merchant  Hans  Nielsen  Hauge . He  was  so 
successful  that  at  least  one  commentator  has  attributed  to 
him  the  rather  dubious  honor  of  introducing  the  "spirit  of 
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capitalism"  into  Norway.  Hauge 1 s activity  was  concentrated 
on  criticism  of  the  urban— based  seculari.zed  clergy  (the 
Church  in  Norway  is,  of  course,  official)  and  attempts  at 
primitive  cooperative  ventures . He  was  arrested  rather  often 
and  in  fact  died  in  jail  but  there  was  no  attempt  at  counter- 
suppression of  the  movement. 

3)  The  Thrane  Movement:  (1848-1852):  Edvard  Bull, 

Jr.,  has  called  the  years  of  the  Thrane  movement,  "the  most 

flabbergasting  years  in  the  history  of  the  Norwegian  labor 
7 

movement."  This  is  extremely  possible  since,  as  another 

admirer  has  pointed  out,  it  took  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party 

23  years  after  its  organization  to  reach  the  same  membership 

0 

that  the  Thrane  Movement  had  managed  in  less  than  3 . The 
movement  was  begun  in  1848  by  Marcus  Thrane  as  a distant 
northern  rumble  of  the  bloodier  episodes  which  were  taking 
place  in  southern  Europe  at  the  same  time.  In  June  1850 
there  were  272  associations  with  a membership  of  about 
21,000. 

Goals  of  the  movement  were  strike  activity  in  those 
few  industries  which  existed  and,  primarily,  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage.  At  a national  convention  in  the  Capital  in 
1851  there  was  considerable  talk  about  weapons  and  revolution, 
enough  so  that  the  authorities  finally  moved  in.  Over  120 
men  were  arrested  and  convicted  for  crimes  "against  the 
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security  of  the  state"  but  the  punishments  were  relatively 

mild  with  Thrane  himself  receiving  the  worst  sentence — 4 

years  in  jail.  The  movement  gradually  died  out  but  must 

be  classified  as  an  extremely  important  forerunner  for  later 

9 

labor  developments. 

4)  The  "Friends  of  the  Peasant"  Movement.  (1865- 
1879):  Organized  by  the  newspaper  editor  Soren  Jaabaek  this 

was  the  classic  mass  movement  of  the  periphery  against  the 
center.  It  is  the  first  modern  political  movement  in  Norway 
in  that  it  had  its  own  strong  press  organization  and  organ- 
ized divisions  in  19  out  of  20  provinces.  With  a member— 
ship  of  more  than  21,000  it  was  able  to  exert  considerable 
influence  on  local  .communal  assemblies  and  national  repre- 
sentatives. It  gradually  merged  with  the  urban  liberals 
to  form  Norway's  first  political  party  (Venstre)  which  then 

succeeded  in  pressing  forward  parliamentary  government  in 

10 

1884. 

I have  presented  these  four  mass  movements  and  the  re- 
actions they  received  to  illustrate  the  general  orientation 
to  opposition  groups  which  existed  in  Norway  during  the 
century  preceding  the  emergence  of  the  socialist  Labor 
Party.  It  can  be  seen  that  there  not  only  existed  no  legal 
restrictions  against  the  organization  of  opposition  move- 
ments but  that  the  actual  official  reaction  against  these 
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groups  was  also  quite  mild.  The  Thrane  suppression  was  a 
clear  case  of  political  harassment  but  it  is  difficult  to 
interpret  Thrane ' s 4-year  sentence  as  meaningful  resistance 
to  a crossing  of  the  threshold  of  legitimation.  Even  if  one 
were  to  see  it  as  such,  it  would  have  to  be  conceded  that 
this  was  the  last  manifestation  of  such  opposition  from  the 
central  authorities  (as  early  as  1852)  and  that  even  this 

legal  resistance  was  the  only  form  offered  against  a 
highly  well-organized,  ideologically  conscious  movement.  We 
must  conclude,  therefore,  that  when  the  Norwegian  Labor 
Party  was  founded  in  1887,  the  threshold  for  legitimizing 
their  opposition  had  long  since  been  passed. 

Incorporation 

Norway  was  already  well  on  the  way  to  full  manhood  suf- 
frage when  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party  was  founded.  During 
the  first  decade  of  the  new  party's  existence  the  fight  for 
full  suffrage  was  actively  waged  by  the  Liberal  Party  and, 
when  that  party  received  a commanding  majority  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1897,  it  was  merely  a matter  of  form  before  the  con- 
stitution was  amended  in  the  following  year  to  give  full 
voting  privileges  to  all  male  citizens  over  25  years  of  age. 
It  took  somewhat  longer  for  women  to  gain  the  vote  but  this 
too  was  eventually  granted  in  1913.  In  the  last  election 
(1885)  before  the  organization  of  the  party  more  than  9 per- 
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cent  of  the  entire  population  was  qualified  for  the  vote 
but  only  6.3  percent  were  actually  registered.  By  1900 
both  figures  had  risen  to  19.7  percent.11 

The  original  suffrage  qualifications  from  1814  had 
granted  the  vote  "to  officials,  freeholders  and  leaseholders 
in  the  countryside,  owners  of  real  estate  and  holders  of 
merchant's  and  artisan's  licenses  in  the  cities."  Total 
membership  of  these  groups  made  up  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  population  and  those  who  registered  made  up  only  about 
6.7  percent.  Because  of  more  rapid  growth  in  the  unqualified 
sector  of  the  population  these  proportions  actually  declined 
gradually  up  to  1884,  but  in  that  year  a mild  extension 
based  on  new  tax  requirements  brought  the  figures  back  up 
to  the  1814  levels.  Fairly  reliable  statistics  for  the  1885 
period  estimate  that  the  electorate  at  that  point  was  com- 
posed approximately  as  follows:  manual  workers  14  percent, 

upper  and  middle  classes  23  percent,  and  farmers  and  fisher- 
men 62  percent . Axter  the  final  extension  of  the  suffrage 
in  1898  these  figures  changed  to  37  percent,  24  percent  and 
39  percent  respectively  for  the  three  occupational  groups. 
Between  1880  and  1898  mobilization  proceeded  rapidly  with 
registration  rising  almost  30  percent  in  the  cities  and  20 
percent  in  the  rural  communes  and  with  actual  turnout  in  the 
former  going  from  31  percent  to  78  percent  and  in  the  latter 
from  26  percent  to  68  percent.12 
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Although  the  Labor  Party  had  placed  the  suffrage  issue 
as  the  major  point  on  their  first  official  program  and  al- 
though they  had  tried  (unsuccessfully)  to  organize  an  extra- 
parliamentary  petition  to  the  king  on  this  issue,  it  was 
really  within,  and  by,  the  long-established  Liberal  Party 
(c.  1876)  that  the  suffrage  extension  was  effected.  From 

about  18u2  onwards  there  existed  within  the  infrastructure 
of  the  Liberal  Party  a nation-wide  organization  of  "labor- 
societies'1  which  embraced  the  entire  spectrum  of  labor  ac- 
tivity and  ideology.  In  many  ways  these  societies  were  an 
urban  extension  of  the  rural  "Friends  of  the  Peasants"  move- 
ment and  they  were  typical  of  the  Liberal's  mass  base  in 
contrast  to  the  Conservative  Party  which  remained  a "club- 
bish, " urban-based  organization  until  after  the  turn  of  the 
century.  I was  with  the  votes  of  these  working  organiza- 
tions in  mind  that  the  Liberals  pushed  through  election  re- 
form and  it  was  not  before  this  was  an  accomplished  fact  in 
1898  that  the  Socialists,  by  establishing  their  own  national 
union  organization,  began  their  fight  for  the  support  of  the 
"Liberal  workers." 

Thus,  in  the  first  decade  after  its  birth,  the  Norwegian 
Labor  Party  allowed  the  Liberals  to  press  home  the  fight  for 
full  incorporation  of  the  working  class  in  the  political 
system.  Undoubtedly  the  Liberals  championed  this  cause  with 
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intention  O.L  maintaining  control  over  the  movement 
through  their  quasiphilanthropic  labor  societies  and  in 
the  hope  of  heading  off  the  development  of  a strong  inde- 
pendent socialist  party.  In  one  sense  this  strategy  worked 
since  the  Liberals  managed  to  retain  the  support  of  a larcre 
number  of  workers  even  after  many  of  these  had  split  off 
from  the  major  party  in  1906  and  established  the  more 
radical  Worker-Democrat  Party.  But  the  main  result  was 
the  enfranchisement  in  one  stroke  of  nearly  250,000  new 
voters,  nearly  half  of  which  were  potential  Labor  Party  sup- 

4-  14 

porters . 

1900,  therefore,  the  Labor  Party  was  firmly  estab- 
lished organizationally,  with  the  institutions  and  the  po- 
tential (if  not  yet  the  reality)  of  a powerful  mass-based 
movement.  In  addition,  thanks  to  the  Liberals,  the  Party 
was  completely  free  legally  to  mobilize  this  potential  at 
the  polls.  Whether  or  not  a successful  mobilization  could 
be  converted  into  actual  political  representation  on  a par 
with  the  other  parties  was  another  question. 

Representation 

As  in  all  other  political  systems,  the  fortunes  of  the 
representation  rules  varied  in  Norway  with  the  changing 
estimates  of  the  earliest  political  parties  as  to  potential 
gain  and  loss  under  different  sets  of  rules.  To  begin  with 
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the  constitution  had  provided  for  the  indirect  election  of 
Stortingsmenn  by  simple  majority.  Electors  were  first 
chosen  by  the  voters  at  the  local  level  and  these  then 
gathered  to  select  the  allocated  number  of  representatives 
from  the  major  cities  and  provinces  This  sytem  continued 
in  use  (with  various  minor  arithmetical  changes  to  compen- 
sate for  the  shifting  rural-urban  pattern)  up  to  1905. 

Secret  voting  was  introduced  in  1884  and  a modified  propor- 
tional system  was  admitted  for  local  elections  in  1896. 

In  1905  the  constitution  was  amended  to  the  effect  that 
all  Stortingsmenn  were  to  be  elected  from  single-member 
districts  by  direct  election.  Districts  were  divided  up 
with  regard  to  the  geographical  location  of  differing  eco- 
nomic interests  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  occupational  mis- 
balance  in  the  national  assembly.  Like  the  present  French 
system,  two  ballots  were  provided  for  with  an  absolute  ma- 
jority required  for  the  first  and  a simple  majority  for  the 
second . 

During  the  next  13  years  (1905-1918)  this  electoral 
system  showed  itself  to  be  extremely  biased  away  from  the 
direction  of  its  basic  ideology,  i.e.  that  mandates  should 
be  distributed  as  equally  as  possible  in  proportion  to  votes 
received.  That  it  was  not,  however,  against  a more  interest- 
based  ideology  of  the  two  parties  that  supported  it,  the 
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Conservatives  and  the  Liberals,  is  obvious  from  Table  5.1. 

We  see  there  that  the  inequalities  of  the  system  were  con- 
sistently favorable  to  the  Liberals,  somewhat  less  so  for  the 
Conservatives,  and  not  at  all  for  the  Socialists.  Kristvik 
and  Rokkan  have  commented  on  this  situation  as  follows: 

Such  deviations  from  the  proper  mathematical  distribu- 
tion might  have  been  acceptable  if  they  had  worked  to 
the  advantage  of  one  party  at  one  election  and  then  to 
the  advantage  of  the  others  at  the  next.  In  this  way 
the  system  of  single-member  districts  was  maintainable 
in  Great  Britain.  But  in  Norway  it  led  to  a bias  in 
representation  which,  especially  for  one  party--the 
Socialists — was  increased  from  election  to  election.15 

By  1915  the  three  major  party  groups  were  all  receiving 
about  one-third  of  the  votes  to  the  national  assembly  and  it 
was  clear  that  a system  which  reflected  this  division  so 
poorly  (see  Table  5.1)  at  the  representational  level  would 
have  to  be  changed.  A committee  was  appointed  in  1917  to 
study  the  matter  and  its  recommendation  that  Norway  go  over 
to  proportional  representation  with  multi-member  districts 
was  adopted  by  the  Storting  in  1919.  This  sytem,  although 
never  very  popular  and  constantly  debated,  did  do  away  with 
the  type  of  gross  misrepresentation  which  existed  in  1915 
but  it  did  not  eliminate  all  bias.  Rather,  it  shifted  the 
"injustice  continuum"  from  one  which  spanned  party  ide- 
ologies to  one  which  spanned  structural  characteristics;  the 
la£"ger  parties  were  favored  over  the  smaller  instead  of  the 
right  over  the  left.  This  penalized  the  Socialists  con- 


Table  5.1:  Norwegian  Party  Mandates,  1909-1918 
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Source:  Pet  Norsbe  Storting  Gjennom  150  Ar.  Bind  III, 
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siderably  during  the  period  of  interparty  splits  (Table  5.2) 
but  once  the  Social  Democrats  were  reunited  with  the  mother- 
party  in  192/  this  situation  changed  and,  for  the  first  time 
(but  definitely  not  the  last)  the  Labor  Party  was  enjoying, 
instead  of  suffering,  the  fruits  of  mathematical  democracy. 

That  there  were  inequalities  and  biases  in  the  elec- 
toral  system  anci  that  these  disadvantages  were,  to  begin 
with  at  least,  all  in  the  direction  of  the  Labor  Party,  is 
thus  clear.  But  the  real  importance  of  these  inequalities 
must  be  looked  for  at  the  next  threshold,  that  of  executive 
power.  It  is  there  that  the  mathematical  manipulation  of 
absolute  vote  has  its  crucial  effects.  On  the  representa- 
tional level  we  can  sum  up  the  situation  by  saying  that 
there  were  no  special  hindrances  to  prevent  the  Labor  Party 
from  originally  crossing  this  threshold,  but  that,  once 
crossed,  there  were  considerable  systemic  factors  which  pre- 
vented the  party  from  gaining  that  representation  to  which 
both  the  ideology  of  the  system  itself  and  her  absolute  vote 
proportion  entitled  her . This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  first  election  in  which  the  Labor  Party  seri- 
ously took  part  as  an  independent  effort  (1903)  the  party 
received  4 mandates  with  a ratio  of  2,453  voters  per  dele— 
5Fate,  compared  to  the  Liberals'  50  mandates  at  2,068  voters 
per  delegate.  In  the  election  of  1918  the  ratio  for 


Table  5.2:  Socialist  Party  Mandates  in  Norway,  1921-1927 
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the  Socialists  had  risen  to  12,070  voters  per  delegate  while 
the  Liberals  ratio  was  still  2,188  voters  for  each  represent- 
ative. Clearly,  it  was  one  thing  for  the  party  to  gain 
representation,  but  another  to  make  the  system  respond 
justly  to  the  geographical  peculiarities  of  its  particular 
mobilization  pattern. 

Executive  power 

Once  parliamentarism  was  established  in  1884  it  was,  of 
course,  theoretically  possible  for  the  Labor  Party  to  gain 
access  to  the  executive  ministries  within  the  National  Coun- 
cil (Statsrad) . The  first  Norwegian  coalition  government 
was  formed  as  early  as  1895  between  the  Conservatives  and 
Moderate  Liberals,  a splinter  party  from  the  Liberals.  The 
Moderates  had  only  15  representatives  at  the  time  so  there 
was  clearly  no  limit  on  size  when  it  came  to  possible  access 
to  executive  positions.  The  Socialists  had  10  representa- 
tives as  early  as  1906  and  in  1912  they  sent  23  members  to 
the  Storting  which  was  more  for  that  3-year  period  than  the 
Conservaties  had.  Still,  there  was  at  no  time  before  1927 
the  slightest  chance  of  a Labor  Party  minister.  When  the 
party  did  assume  executive  responsibility  in  1928  it  was  as 

the  largest  party  in  the  Storting,  but  even  then  their 

16 

period  in  power  lasted  a mere  18  days. 

There  are  several  explanations  for  the  Labor  Party's 
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inability  to  cross  the  executive  power  threshold  before  1928 
and  most  of  them  center  around  the  year  1905. 

As  mentioned  earl ier,  parliamentarism  was  accomplished 
in  Norway  in  1884.  But  it  was  an  unique  type  of  parlia- 
mentarism in  that  ministerial  control  was  established  only 
over  domestic  politics.  Foreign  relations,  both  diplomatic 
and  commercial,  were  still  directed  from  Stockholm.  This 
meant  that  one  of  the  major  political  issues  after  the 
attainment  of  parliamentary  responsibility  was  the  question 
of  the  continued  union  with  Sweden.  This  question  was  not 
resolved  before  1905  when,  under  left-right  coalition,  the 
90-year-old  Union  was  quietly  disbanded  and  Norway  elected 
Prince  Carl  of  Denmark  to  be  Haakon  VII  of  Norway. 

In  short,  the  Union  question  dominated  Norwegian  poli- 
tics from  the  founding  of  the  Labor  Party  in  1887  until 
1905.  Nearly  all  parties  were  in  agreement  that  the  Union 
would  have  to  be  dissolved  and  their  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate toward  this  end  meant  that  other  political  questions  were, 
to  a certain  degree,  "depoliticized"  and  that  it  was  not 
necessary,  therefore,  for  parties  to  press  for  greater  exec- 
utive expression  of  their  voter  support. 

The  year  1905  was  also  when  the  electoral  system  was 
finally  reformed  so  that  voter  percentages  were  converted 
into  representation  without  the  arbitrary  middle  step  of 
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of  indirect  electors . Previous  to  this  the  Labor  Party  had 
been  content  to  seek  its  ends  through  sometimes  tacit, 
sometimes  acknowledged  cooperation  with  the  Liberals . The 
goals  of  the  two  parties  during  this  period  were  extremely 
similar,  1)  dissolution  of  the  Union  with  Sweden,  2)  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage,  and  3)  social  legislation.  On  the 
iatcer  point,  the  Liberals  had  made  the  first  attempts  to- 
ward a more  thorough  involvement  of  the  government  in  wel- 
fare politics  with  the  introduction  of  a factory  law  in  1892 
which  abolished  the  worst  of  the  abuses  of  pre-take-off  in- 
dustrialism. An  accident  compensation  measure  followed  in 
1894 . With  the  Liberals  pushing  for  so  many  common  aims  and 
with  the  electoral  law  making  it  extremely  difficult  for 
smaller  parties  to  gain  representation,  there  existed  no 
major  reason  for  the  Labor  Party  to  seriously  strike  out  on 
her  own. 

Having  said  this,  however,  it  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  the  relationship  between  the  Liberals  and  the  So- 
cialists  between  1887  and  1905  was  not  one  of  open  alliance 
and  cooperation . The  situation  might  best  be  described  as 
one  of  "suspicious  brotherhood."  Because  of  the  rather 
unique  mass-movement  character  which  the  Friends  of  the 
Peasants  organization  had  given  the  Liberals,  they  were  well 
aware  of  the  political  potential  in  a growing  class  of  in- 
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dustrial  workers.  They  tried  their  best  to  keep  this  po- 
tential enlisted  in  the  Liberal-dominated  Worker  Societies 
and  this  they  managed  until  (also)  about  1905.  At  that  time 
their  most  radical  labor  base  split  off  and  formed  the  above 
mentioned  Worker-Democrat  Party  (later  the  Radical  People's 
Party),  which  managed  to  survive  between  the  Liberals  and 
the  Socialists  up  to  1927. 

From  the  beginning  (in  1887)  the  Socialists  followed  a 
policy,  therefore,  of  cooperating  with  the  Liberals  at  elec- 
tions (and  even  on  occasion  sharing  election  lists  with 
them)  while  they  attempted  to  make  inroads  organizationally 
on  the  Worker  Societies . The  changes  in  the  economic  sub- 
structure gradually  eroded  the  basis  of  cooperation  and, 
even  though  common  interests  in  the  major  problems  of  the 
period  kept  the  two  groups  from  openly  attacking  each  other, 
separatist  factions  in  both  parties  gradually  gained 
strength . 

By  1906  the  Worker-Democrats  had  split  from  the  Lib- 
erals, the  Union  with  Sweden  was  dissolved,  full  votina 
rights  were  granted  and  the  electoral  system  was  reformed 
to  the  advantage  of  smaller  parties . These  conditions  all 
contributed  to  a new  feeling  of  independence  within  the 
Labor  Party  and  this  feeling  was  justified  by  their  break- 
through in  1906  with  10  Storting's  representatives. 
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Shortly  thereafter,  encouraged  by  their  electoral  showing 
and  with  no  further  legal  advantages  to  gain  by  cooperation 
with  the  Liberals,  the  national  congress  adopted  a resolu- 
tion which  read  as  follows: 


In  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  Storting 
elections  demonstrate  clearly  party  strength  through 
the  maximum  number  of  voters,  candidates  must  be  pre- 
sented in  all  districts  where  the  party  has  local  or- 
ganizations. Election  alliances  with  other  parties  or 
candidates  outside  the  party  are  not  to  take  place 
either  at  the  first  or  the  second  ballot.17 


Later  on  the  convention  extended  the  noncooperation  ban 

to  the  executive  level  when  they  resolved  that  "no  Social 

Democrat  shall  go  into  a nonsocialist  government." 

This  remained  the  party's  fast  policy  until  1930.  In 

that  year,  after  the  disappointing  experience  of  the  18-day 

Labor  government  in  1928,  the  Party  further  hardened  their 

orientation  to  executive  power  by  the  following  resolution: 

The  Norwegian  Labor  Party  has  no  interest  in  forming  a 
labor  government  which  is  so  weak  that  it  has  to 
promote  a policy  of  bourgeois  reform,  supported  by 
certain  bourgeois  groups.  It  is  decided,  therefore, 
by  the  National  Convention  that  neither  the  Central 
Committee  nor  the  National  Committee  are  to  agree  on 
the  formation  of  a Labor  government  without  the  assur- 
ance that  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  an  independent 
political  line  and  tcj>  effect  important  changes  in  a 
socialist  direction. 


We  can  sum  up  by  saying,  therefore,  that  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Labor  Party  the  Norwegian  Socialists  had 
no  executive  access  primarily  because  they  were  not  strong 
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enough  at  the  polls  to  demand  it,  but  also  because  the 
special  mass— nature  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  the  general 
political  situation  made  it  unnecessary.  After  1905  the 
Party  excluded  itself  from  coalition  responsibility  but  the 
reaction  of  the  major  banks  in  1928  indicate  that  this  self- 
exclusion  was  not  without  foundation  in  the  realities  of 
political  power.  It  was  not  before  1935  that  the  Socialists, 
with-  69  of  their  own  representatives  and  the  support  of  23 
Agrarian  Party  members  (parliamentary  support — not  coali- 
tion) , were  able  to  take  over  the  government.  They  did  not 
relinquish  power  again  until  1965. 

We  can  sum  up  the  progress  of  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party 
past  the  four  thresholds  as  follows . There  were  no  legal 
limitations  on  the  organization  and  political  activity  of 
a Socialist  Party  when  the  party  was  founded  in  1887.  Fol- 
lowers of  the  movement  had  a limited  possibility  for  taking 
part  in  the  choice  of  representatives  but  it  was  necessary 
to  wait  11  years,  until  1898,  before  they  were  given  full 
legal  rights  to  participate . Unfavorable  electoral  systems 
kept  the  party's  representation  considerably  lower  than 
their  support  indicated  all  the  way  up  to  1919  when  propor- 
tional representation  was  finally  introduced.  Aside  from 
the  brief  interlude  in  1928,  executive  power  was  denied  the 
party  until  1935,  48  years  after  its  organization. 
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Sweden 

Sweden,  like  both  Denmark  and  Norway,  effected  her  na- 
tional consolidation  in  the  medieval  period  as  a separate 
dynasty.  Unlike  the  other  two  countries,  however,  the 
Rokkan  typology  assigns  Sweden  a "high"  degree  of  continuity 
in  representative  organs,  i.e.  there  were  minimum  periods  of 
absolute  rule  between  consolidation  and  the  beginnings  of 
mass  democracy.  Rokkan ' s judgment  on  this  is  undoubtedly 
based  on  the  opinion  that  the  early  period  of  quasiparlia- 
mentary estate  rule  (from  about  1719  to  1772)  was  success- 
ful enough  to  dampen  the  effects  of  the  brief  reassertion  of 
absolutism  (until  1809)  and  the  subsequent  period  of  con- 
tention between  royal  and  estate  powers  which  lasted,  in 
spirit  at  least,  into  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  Sweden  was 
the  last  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  to  attain  full 
parliamentarism  (not  before  1917).  As  to  Sweden's  status 
in  the  international  system,  she  is  given  a seniority  posi- 
tion of  "old  established"  and,  like  her  two  neighbors,  a 
"lesser"  power  ranking. 

Legitimation 

Unlike  the  Norv/egian  constitution  of  1814,  the  Swedish 
Instrument  of  Government  (1809)  did  not  represent  a radical 
break  with  an  absolutist  past.  The  document's  main  function 
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was,  instead,  to  reestablish  the  balance  of  - power  between 
king  and  estates  which  had  existed  during  the  so-called  Era 
of  Liberty  (1718-1772)  and  which  was  briefly  interrupted  by 
the  reassertion  of  royal  power  by  Gustavus  III  and  his  son 
Gustavus  IV  Adolphus.  By  the  end  of  the  Gustavian  absolut- 
ism, however,  the  king  was  relying  more  and  more  on  the 
support  of  the  lower  estates  against  the  nobility  and,  al- 
though the  nobility  finally  reasserted  itself  and  gained 
equal  footing  with  the  royal  power,  the  major  outcome  of  the 

confrontation  was  a strengthening  of  the  basic  rights  of  the 
19 

peasants.  These  rights,  coupled  with  estate  representa- 
tion, seemed  to  prevent  the  development  of  any  major  peasant 
movement  in  Sweden  of  the  type  which  occurred  in  Norway. 
After  1809  political  development  proceeded  by  and  through 
the  four-tier  estates  assembly  and  can  best  be  characterized 
as  "representational  elitism."  As  Gunnar  Heckscher  noted, 
"In  nineteenth-century  Sweden  . . . there  were  no  organized 
groups  of  any  significance;  generally  speaking  the  four 

estates  were  all  but  fictitous  entities,  each  made  up  of 

• 20 
wxdely  divergent  elements." 

Thus  although  there  were  no  legal  restrictions  against 
the  organization  of  opposition  movements,  we  do  not  find  any 
proto-labor  movements  of  the  Thrane-inspired  variety.  Less 
than  that,  we  find  almost  no  extensive  labor  organization  at 
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all  before  about  1870.  It  was,  therefore,  up  to  the  modern 
industrial  labor  movement  itself  to  test  the  reality  of  its 
own  legitimation.  This  it  did  with  gusto  and,  despite  some 
early  negative  reinforcement,  it  was  not  long  before  it  was 
fully  legitimized--as  legitimate,  possibly,  as  any  labor 
movement  has  ever  been . 

In  187G  several  thousand  workers  at  the  Sundsvall  lumber 
works  walked  off  the  job  and  demanded  higher  pay  and  better 
working  conditions.  The  king  responded  with  about  500  troops 
and  five  or  six  gun-boats  and  in  a matter  of  days  the  saws 
were  once  again  going  under  full  steam.  It  was  a tactical 
loss  for  the  Sundsvall  workers  but  seemingly  a symbolic  gain 
for  the  labor  movement  since  (according  to  Norgren  at  any 
rate)  the  incident  served  as  the  spark  for  organizational 
activity  which  progressed  so  rapidly  and  effectively  that 

"by  the  1890's  the  right  to  organize  freely  had  become  gen- 

1n  .21 

erally  recognized." 

The  right  to  organize,  however,  was  not  the  right  to 
agitate  politically  for  a Socialist  regime  as  several  of  the 
more  ideologically  inspired  leaders  were  soon  to  find  out. 

The  foremost  popularization  as  to  the  political  color  of  the 
founders  of  the  Swedish  movement  is  that  they  began  very 
much  in  the  red  but  gradually  shaded  over  into  a mild  blue. 

As  Rydenfelt  has  said,  "If  one  characterizes  communists  as 
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revolutionary  socialists,  then  the  social  democrats  of  the 

22 

late  1800  s were  what  we  would  today  call  communists." 

Communists  or  social  democrats,  labels  meant  little  to 
Swedish  authorities  who  saw  in  the  early  agitators  a danger 
to  the  state  and  reacted  accordingly  with  sporadic  arrests 
and  the  disruption  of  meetings.  It  is  unlikely  that  govern- 
mental opposition  v/as  as  bad  as  the  official  historian  would 
have  us  believe  when  he  claims  that  "it  was  daily  bread  for 
the  social  democratic  movement  to  have  its  meetings  broken 
up  and  its  speakers  prosecuted  (sic)";  but  that  there  was 
some  official  opposition  around  1890  (possibly  in  connection 
with  what  Per  Holtqvist  has  identified  as  the  "anti-socialist 

measures  of  the  protectionist  government's  Bismarkian  in- 

24 

policy")  seems  to  be  true.  it  is  a]so  true,  how- 
ever, that  this  opposition  quickly  died  down  and  that,  even 
at  its  height,  there  was  never  any  consideration  of  an  of- 
ficial  ban  on  the  SDLP  itself . The  peak  of  oppression  was 
probably  reached  in  the  late  1880 1 s when  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  socialists,  August  Palm,  was  symbolically 
jailed  for  three  months. 

By  the  middle  of  the  1890's,  therefore,  when  the  So- 
cialists were  ready  to  begin  competing  for  national  power 
through  elections  to  the  Riksdag,  there  was  no  legal,  and 
very  little  actual,  opposition  to  their  participation. 
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Whether  or  not  the  decision  to  follow  the  parliamentary 
(instead  of  the  revolutionary)  road  was  a result  of  govern- 
mental opposition  or  whether  it  materialized  instead  from 
inate  moderating  influences,  is  a question  difficult  to 
determine.  In  either  case,  the  revisionistic  pursuit  of 
power  was  extremely  hampered  by  the  rules  for  incorporation. 
Incorporation 

The  two  thresholds  of  incorporation  and  representation 
are  more  difficult  to  portray  for  Sweden  than  they  were  for 
Norway,  primarily  because  of  the  bicameral  structure  of  the 
national  assembly.  Both  suffrage  requirements  and  the 
representational  system  changed  unevenly  for  the  First  and 
Second  Chamber  of  the  Riksdag  so  that  before  the  final  re- 
form in  1921  there  were  different  provisions  in  force  for 
each  chamber  at  any  one  time. 

Before  the  reform  of  1866,  which  converted  the  estates' 
assembly  into  the  two-chamber  Riksdag,  each  estate  had  its 
own  rules  for  choosing  representative  and  these  rules  dif- 
fered from  region  to  region.  The  new  Riksdag  was  in  many 
ways  a continuation  of  estate  representation  in  that  the 
upper  chamber  was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  officials, 
landowners , and  directors  of  business  and  commerce, 
whil®  the  lower  chamber  was  strongly  over-represented  by 
farmers.  (Only  the  clergy  dropped  out  entirely.)  In  1870 
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there  were  79  nobles  out  of  126  representatives  to  the  First 
(upper)  Chamber  and  as  late  as  1910  there  were  still  45  out 
of  150  with  inherited  titles.25 

Representatives  to  the  First  Chamber  were  elected  in- 
directly by  members  of  local  ''corporation 11  (country  and 
municipal  councils),  who  were,  in  turn,  elected  by  communal 
citizens.  The  corporations  were  just  what  their  name  im- 
plies, a sort  of  civic  economic  enterprise  where  rights  of 
participation  and  decision  were  based  on  degrees  of  tax 
support,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  modern  stock  corporation. 
And,  just  as  a minority  can  control  elections  at  a national 
shareholder's  meeting,  so  too  could  a small  fraction  of  the 
enfranchised  communal  electors  control  the  composition  of 
the  local  assemblies  and,  thereby,  the  First  Chamber.  Ac- 
cording to  one  political  historian  it  was  not  infrequent 
that  a single  individual's  tax  contribution  entitled  him 
to  a majority  of  the  entire  commune's  votes  and,  in  the 

most  extreme  instances,  this  excess  could  reach  90  or  100 
26 

percent . 

Suffrage  rights  for  the  Second  Chamber  were  based  on 
a landowning  and  income  scheme,  similar  to  those  in  force 
the  Norwegian  Storting  previous  to  1898 . The  vote  was 
granted  to  citizens  who  either  had  a definite  occupation 
with  a yearly  income  of  at  least  800  riksdaler  or  who  owned 
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landed  property  with  a tax  value  of  at  least  1,000  riks- 
, , 27 

daler . Unlike  the  requirements  for  the  First  Chamber, 
these  provisions  were  minimum  conditions  for  attaining  the 
vote;  there  was  no  proportional  scale  or  weighted  votes  so 
that  once  the  qualifications  were  fulfilled  suffrage  was 
granted  on  a one-to-one  basis. 

The  nature  of  the  two  different  suffrage  contexts'  was 
such  that  the  number  of  enfranchised  for  the  upper  chamber 
actually  exceeded  that  of  the  lower  house.  First  Chamber 
requirements  were,  in  theory  at  least,  "universal";  the  age 
requirement  was  already  at  21  and  women  as  well  as  men  were 
allowed  to  vote  in  proportion  with  their  tax  contributions. 
The  Second  Chamber  electorate,  because  of  its  exclusion  of 
women  and  "threshold"  economic  stipulations,  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  about  half  that  of  the  upper  chamber,  at  least 
up  to  about  1900.  Systematic  data  are  somewhat  hard  to  come 
by,  but  the  following  figures  from  Nyman's  account  of  the 
development  of  the  two-house  system  indicate  the  general 
proportions . 

In  1871-72  there  were  365,534  rural  and  98,205  urban 
enfranchised  for  the  First  Chamber  elections.  These  figures 
represented  10.1  percent  and  17.7  percent  of  the  respective 
rural  and  urban  populations.  (And  by  my  own  calculations 
about  10.9  percent  of  the  total  population.)  The  per- 
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centages  for  the  Second  Chamber  at  the  same  period  were 
5.7  percent'  of  the  rural  population  and  5.3  percent  of  the 
urban  population  (c.  5.6  percent  of  the  total  population). 
Twenty  years  later  (1892-93)  the  total  number  of  enfran- 
chised for  the  First  Chamber  had  risen  to  688,836  and  these 
made  up  more  than  14.3  percent  of  the  entire  population,  an 
increase  from  1871  of  3.4  percent.  For  the  same  time-cut 
the  maximum  electorate  for  the  Second  Chamber  stood  at  298,810 
or  6.2  percent  of  the  entire  population,  an  increase  of  less 
than  0.7  percent.  in  1911,  after  the  reform  of  1907-1909 
which  eliminated  the  tax  and  landowning  requirements  for  the 
Second  Chamber  (not  the  First,  nor  did  it  grant  women  the 
vote),  the  total  electorate  for  the  Second  Chamber  went  up 
to  about  19.3  percent  of  the  entire  population.28 

Thus,  when  the  Swedish  Social  Democrats  formed  their 
party  in  1889  there  was  only  about  6 percent  of  the  entire 
population  with  the  vote  to  the  lower  chamber.  Because  of 
the  economic  requirements  we  can  assume  that  an  extremely 
small  proportion  of  the  enfranchised  were  potential  SDLP 
supporters.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage  became  the  most  important  goal  for  the  new  party 
and  that  it  remained  so  up  until  1918-21  when  the  primary 
vote  was  finally  extended  to  all  men  and  women  on  an  equal 
basis.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  following  two  thresholds,  the 
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struggle  over  the  suffrage  quickly  polarized  into  a left- 
right  confrontation  with  the  Conservatives  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Liberals  and  Social  Democrats  on  the  other. 

Extensions  of  the  suffrage  came  in  two  waves,  the  first 
concentrating  on  the  Second  Chamber  and  the  second  finally 
democratizing  the  eliteist  upper  house.  Throughout  the 
1890's  the  Liberals,  who  were  in  opposition  in  both  chambers, 
regularly  submitted  resolutions  calling  for  various  changes 
in  the  voting  requirements.  It  was  not  before  1902,  however, 
(one  year  after  the  Conservatives  had  managed  to  gain  a 
widespread  extension  of  the  draft  to  military  service,  that 
both  chambers  were  able  to  agree  in  principle  upon  an  ex- 
tension of  voting  rights,  obviously  in  connection  with  the 

. . 29 

new  military  demands.  in  1905  the  Conservatives  finally 
lost  their  absolute  majority  in  the  Second  Chamber  and  the 
Liberals  formed  a government  built  primarily  around  a 
proposal  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Staaf,  for  extension  of  the 
suffrage.  The  Conservatives,  by  now  willing  to  bargain  so 
long  as  they  could  attain  certain  "political  guarantees," 
also  submitted  a plan. 

Staaf 's  proposal  was  based  on  the  English  parliamentary 
system  with  the  idea  that  the  First  Chamber  would  retain  its 


upper-class  nature  while  the  Second  Chamber  would  be  com- 
pletely democratized  with  the  retention  of  single-member 
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majority  elections.  The  Conservatives,  while  attracted  to 
the  idea  of  not  tempering  with  the  First  Chamber,  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  retention  of  majority  elections 
and  pused  instead  for  a proportional  system.  The  Social 
Democrats  held  the  balance. 

The  final  outcome  was  that  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
SDLP  gave  the  parliamentary  group  full  freedom  to  decide 
(and  more  important  to  bargain)  in  the  difficult  situation. 
Given  later  results  it  would  seem  that  they  managed  the 
best  possible  bargain;  they  supported  those  Conservative 
and  Liberal  elements  which  appealed  to  them  and  the  result 
was  a reform  which  eliminated  all  tax  provisions  for  the 
Second  Chamber , introduced  proportional  elections  in  both 
chambers,  and  set  more  reasonable  limits  on  the  proportional 
tax  provisions  for  the  First  Chamber  Their  normal  bed- 
fellow, the  Liberals  (whom  they  had  voted  against  here  on 
occasion),  were  forced  to  give  up  majority  elections  but, 
with  the  introduction  of  PR  for  both  chambers,  they  finally 
gained  greater  access  to  the  First  Chamber. 

When  the  Liberal  proposal  for  election  reform  was 
turned  down  by  the  Riksdag,  the  Conservatives  once  more 
formed  the  government  under  Lindman,  despite  their  minority 
position  in  the  Second  Chamber.  They  even  managed  to  cling 
to  power  for  three  more  years  after  the  election  of  1908 
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majority  elections.  The  Conservatives,  while  attracted  to 
the  idea  of  not  tempering  with  the  First  Chamber,  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  retention  of  majority  elections 
and  pused  instead  for  a proportional  system.  The  Social 
Democrats  held  the  balance. 

The  final  outcome  was  that  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
SDLP  gave  the  parliamentary  group  full  freedom  to  decide 
(and  more  important  to  bargain)  in  the  difficult  situation. 
Given  later  results  it  would  seem  that  they  managed  the 
best  possible  bargain;  they  supported  those  Conservative 
and  Liberal  elements  which  appealed  to  them  and  the  result 
was  a reform  which  eliminated  all  tax  provisions  for  the 
Second  Chamber,  introduced  proportional  elections  in  both 
chambers,  and  set  more  reasonable  limits  on  the  proportional 
tax  provisions  for  the  First  Chamber  Their  normal  bed— 
the  Liberals  (whom  they  had  voted  against  here  on 
occasion),  were  forced  to  give  up  majority  elections  but, 
with  the  introduction  of  PR  for  both  chambers,  they  finally 
gained  greater  access  to  the  First  Chamber. 

When  the  Liberal  proposal  for  election  reform  was 
turned  down  by  the  Riksdag , the  Conservatives  once  more 
formed  the  government  under  Lindman,  despite  their  minority 
position  in  the  Second  Chamber . They  even  managed  to  cling 
to  power  for  three  more  years  after  the  election  of  1908 
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despite  the  fact  that  they  were  34  votes  shy  of  a majority. 
It  was  not  until  1911  (the  first  election  under  extended 
suffrage  and  PR)  when  the  Liberals  gained  101  mandates  in 
the  Secdnd  Chamber  (Conservatives  65  and  the  Social  Demo- 
crats 63)  that  Staaf  was  again  given  the  chance  to  form  a 
government.  As  we  shall  see  below,  even  this  did  not  mean 
the  final  victory  for  parliamentarism,  but  it  did  mean  that 
the  Liberal— Socialist  cooperation  would  be  strengthened  and 
that  this,  in  turn,  would  lead  to  the  final  extension  of 
the  suffrage. 

The  introduction  of  proportional  representation  and  the 
lowering  of  the  tax  scale  for  the  First  Chamber  had  somewhat 
loosened  up  that  body's  opposition  to  the  full  democratiza- 
tion of  the  electorate  but  it  had  not  significantly  reduced 
its  power  to  prevent  the  type  of  delaying  action  which  had 
gradually  become  its  major  function.  This  was  nowhere 
clearer  than  in  the  question  of  women's  voting  rights.  Be- 
tween 1909  and  1918  the  Second  Chamber  passed  no  less  than 

five  resolutions  calling  for  the  inclusion  of  women  in  the 

3 0 

suffrage.  All  five  were  voted  down  in  the  upper  chamber. 

By  1918,  therefore,  the  final  push  for  universal  and  equal 
election  rights  was  ready  and,  based  on  a Liberal-Socialist 
coalition  government,  the  final  reform  was  passed  in  1919 
and  went  into  effect  for  the  election  of  1921.  Women  were 
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given  the  vote  with  men,  all  tax  provisions  were  eliminated, 
and  the  minimum  age  requirements  v/ere  set  at  23  for  both 
houses  (27  for  electors  to  the  First  Chamber) . 

Representat ion 

Both  the  thresholds  of  representation  and  executive 
power  were  closely  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
struggle  for  suffrage  extension.  The  reforms  of  1907-09 
and  1918-21  both  included  provisions  which  affected  repre- 
sentation and  the  circumstances  surrounding  their  adoption 
were  generally  those  which  describe  the  development  of  full 
parliamentarism  and,  thereby,  the  question  of  executive 
access . 

The  original  (1866)  personal  requirements  for  repre- 
sentation to  the  Swedish  Riksdag  followed  closely  in  spirit 
the  different  voting  rules  for  the  two  chambers.  For  the 
lower  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  be  qualified  to  vote  in 
Second  Chamber  elections  and  to  have  passed  the  age  of  25. 
Travel  and  compensation  were  provided. 

For  the  upper  chamber  there  were  much  more  difficult 

requirements  in  line  with  the  attempt  to  assure  that  "the 

greater  political  maturity  and  independence  of  the  better- 

31 

educated  would  dominate  this  body.  Eligibility  was  ex- 
tended only  to  those  who  had  an  economic  position  which  in— 
either  a yearly  income  of  4,000  riksdaler  or  property 
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holdings  in  access  of  80,000  riksdaler.  Residence  in  the 
district  of  election  was  not  required  and  electors  frequently 
went  out  of  their  own  district  to  find  "worthy  men."  (As 
late  as  1909  there  were  41  out  of  150  First  Chamber  repre- 
sentatives who  lived  outside  their  electoral  district.32) 

The  age  was  set  at  35,  but  far  more  important  was  the  9-year 
election  period  with  no  travel  or  maintenance  compensation. 
These  eliteist  provisions  were  considerably  loosened  up  in 
the  1907  reform  but  it  was  not  until  1933  that  the  restric- 
tive economic  requirements  were  dropped  altogether. 

The  electoral  system  itself  was  not  an  independent 
barrier  to  the  threshold  of  representation  since  it  provided 
for  no  more  and  hindered  no  less  than  the  suffrage  require- 
ments themselves  allowed.  Before  the  election  of  1909, 
representatives  to  the  Second  Chamber  were  elected  by  both 
direct  and  indirect  election  depending  on  the  size  of  the 


district  and  the  location.  The  principle  underlying  the 

system  was  basically  single-member  districts  with  majority 

election  but  it  was  necessary  to  combine  certain  districts 

in  larger  cities  and  in  these  cases  indirect  election  was 
33 

the  rule . In  the  countryside  there  were  certain  regions 
where  judge  appointed  electors  were  first  voted  on  and  they, 
in  turn,  elected  the  representatives.  The  First  Chamber,  as 
mentioned  above,  was  elected  indirectly  by  majorities  within 
the  county  and  municipal  councils. 
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The  reform  of  1907  09  introduced  direct  elections  in 
all  districts  for  Second  Chamber  representatives  and  pro- 
vided for  proportional  representation  for  both  the  upper  and 
the  lower  chamber.  Indirect  election  of  First  Chamber  mem- 
bers remained  but  PR  was  provided  for  at  both  steps  of  the 
process,  from  the  communal  elections  into  the  communal 
councils  and  within  the  communal  councils  for  final  election 
of  Riksdag  members.  These  changes  freed  up  the  two-chamber 
system  at  the  top  but  the  lag  in  the  crossing  of  the  in- 
corporation threshold  and  the  continued  economic  requirements 
for  election  to  the  upper  chamber  prevented  full  exploitation 
by  the  Socialists.  The  only  important  system  change  in  the 
1918-1921  reform  was  the  enlargement  of  the  election  dis- 
trict to  provide  a more  equitable  distribution  of  the  PR 
mandates.  After  1921  these  were  approximately  20  election 
districts  and  in  most  cases  they  were  coincidental  with 
provincial  boundaries. 

The  Socialists  did  not  waste  any  time  storming  (perhaps 
walking  menacingly  towards  might  be  a more  appropriate  term) 
the  representation  barrier.  Already  in  1890,  just  2 years 
after  the  party's  organization.  Socialist  candidates  were 
tried  out  in  a national  election.  The  results  were  mildly 
disappointing,  so  disappointing  that  most  of  the  official 
party  histories  neglect  any  statistical  elaboration  for 
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either  this  election  or  the  one  which  followed  in  1893.  We 
can  gain  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Socialist  turnout, 
however,  when  we  consider  that  the  first  representative  was 
elected  from  Stockholm  in  1896  with  822  votes.  Even  though 
the  first  socialist  Riksdagsman  was  no  less  than  the  great 
Hj almar  Branding,  it  is  still  difficult  to  herald  the  event 
as  a breakthrough  since  Brant ing  was  only  elected  by  the 

and  cooperation  of  the  Stockholm  Liberals  who  made  room 

34 

for  him  on  one  of  their  safer  lists.  Indeed,  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Liberals  and  the  SDLP  was  so  extensive 
during  this  early  period  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  ac- 
curate statistics  over  the  separate  socialist  vote  before 
1911  when  PR  was  introduced.  The  degree  and  form  for  co- 
operation varied  from  region  to  region  but  it  was  not  in- 
frequent that  the  two  parties  entered  "election  alliances" 
with  only  one  list  of  candidates  between  them.  In  1911  the 

two  parties  used  joint  lists  in  10  out  of  30  First  Chamber 

35 

districts  and  15  out  of  56  Second  Chamber  districts . 

The  cooperation  policy  did  not  benefit  the  junior 
partner  at  all  in  the  election  of  1899  but  it  did  seem  to 
be  helping  the  Liberals  as  they  gradually  reduced  the  Con- 
servative majority.  In  1902,  however,  the  Socialists  began 
to  reap  their  share  by  adding  3 more  representatives  to  the 
Riksdag  but  this  was  only  the  preliminary  to  1905  when  the 
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SDLP  finally  graduated  from  "fraction-party"  status  with  17 
representatives  in  the  Second  Chamber.  That  the  policy  had 
worked  up  to  this  point  for  both  sides  was  also  obvious  by 
the  Liberals  strong  advance  to  a position  where  the  two 
leftist  parties  now  held  the  majority  with  the  Socialists 
in  the  bargaining  position. 

In  the  first  election  with  proportional  allocation  of 
mandates  (1911)  the  SDLP  received  172,196  votes  and  64 
representatives.  Nearly  all  of  the  new  mandates  (about  29) 
were  won  from  the  Conservatives . The  effectiveness  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  new  electoral  system  was  obvious  from  the  So- 
vote.  The  SDLP  received  28.5  percent  of  all  votes 
cast  and  they  were  allotted  on  that  basis  28  percent  of  the 
representatives  in  the  Second  Chamber.  In  the  following 
election  (1914)  the  breakthrough  was  complete  when  Brant ing's 
party  gained  266,133  votes  (36.3%)  and  became  the  largest 
party  in  the  Second  Chamber  with  87  mandates  (38%).  That 
the  breakthrough  of  the  representation  threshold  was  not 
complete,  however,  was  obvious  on  two  counts;  first,  the 
upper  chamber  was  still  safely  controlled  by  the  Conserva- 
tives (in  1914  they  had  89  representatives  compared  with  47 
the  Liberals  and  14  for  the  Socialists)  and,  second,  the 
question  of  parliamentary  control  was  by  no  means  settled. 
Both  factors  would  require  the  transendence  of  the  final 
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carrier  before  all  three  thresholds  were  truly  surmounted  by 
the  Social  Democrats. 

Executive  power 

The  major  difference  between  the  Norwegian  and  the 
Swedish  executive  thresholds  was  the  question  of  parliamen- 
tarism. While  the  Norwegian  Liberals  were  able  to  force  the 
Swedish  crown  into  a concession  of  parliamentary  control  as 
early  as  1884,  it  was  not  before  1917  that  the  Swedish 
Liberals,  in  alliance  with  the  Social  Democrats,  were  able 
to  do  the  same.  Interestingly  enough  the  Swedish  Social 
Democrats  had  actually  passed  the  executive  threshold  before 
parliamentarism  was  firmly  established.  This  was  because 
of  the  second  major  difference  between  the  two  systems, 
i.e.  the  degree  of  cooperation  and  alliance  between  the 
Liberals  and  the  Socialists.  In  Sweden  this  alliance  began 
earlier,  lasted  longer,  and  was  much  more  intense  than  the 
limited  cooperation  during  the  pre— 1905  phase  of  the  Nor- 
wegian movement. 

The  major  hindrance  to  parliamentary  control  in  Sweden 
was  undoubtedly  the  two-chamber  system.  In  Norway,  with 
only  one  national  assembly  and  a minority  of  upper  class 
representatives,  it  was  much  easier  for  the  mass-based 
Liberals  to  force  the  king's  hand.  The  upper  chamber  in 
Sweden  represented  both  the  major  support  and  the  primary 
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recruiting  ground  for  the  royally  sponsored  ministries.  Al- 
though the  "spirit”  of  the  1866  reform  was  meant  to  be  a 
division  of  powers  with  the  king's  executive  power  pitted 
against  the  legislative  consent  of  the  Riksdag,  the  actual 
battle  line  was  drawn  between  the  king  and  "his”  First 
Chamber  on  the  one  side  and  the  Second  Chamber  on  the  other. 
Up  to  1905,  at  least,  the  king  had  complete  control  over  the 
Council  of  State  (Statsrad)  and  his  choice  of  ministers 
seldom  deviated  from  a preference  for  passive,  aristocratic 
bureaucrats.  Tnose  few  times  before  1905  when  changes  of 
government  seemed  to  correspond  with  election  swings  were 

all  instances  where  the  new  policies  (and  ministers)  gen- 

38 

erally  pleased  the  king  more  than  the  old. 

The  year  1905  represented  a small  breakthrough  for 
parliamentarism  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  final  confronta- 
tion. Nor  was  it,  in  fact,  a direct  challenge  to  the  king. 
The  situation  was  developed  around  the  "Norwegian  Revolu- 
tion, ” i.e.  Norway's  challenge  for  full  control  of  her  own 
foreign  relations  and  the  eventual  dissolution  of  the  union. 
During  the  most  crucial  phase  of  the  confrontation  between 
the  two  neighbors  the  Swedish  cabinet  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  well-meaning  but  incompetent  Ramstedt.  His  and 
his  ministry's  passive  response  to  the  Norwegian  challenge 
(he  recommended  full  recognition  of  an  independent  Norway 
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and  immediate  negotiations)  resulted  in  a crisis  atmosphere 

in  the  Riksdag  and  the  crucial  decision  (supported  by  both 

left  and  right)  to  establish  a committee  from  within  the 

Riksdag.  For  this  so-called  "Extraordinary  Committee"  a 

crude  form  of  proportionalism  was  used  with  the  four  parties 

receiving  delegates  in  line  with  their  Second  Chamber 
39 

strengtn . The  Committee  was  the  major  source  of  Swedish 
policy  until  the  Union  was  finally  dissolved  and,  as  Herlitz 
comments,  this  "coalition  government"  formed  a "meaningful 
precedent  for  the  future."40 

Precedent  it  was — irrevocable  parliamentarism  it  was 
. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Conservatives  were 
as  equally  disappointed  with  the  lackadaisical  reaction  of 
tne  Ramstedt  cabinet  as  were  the  Liberals.  The  king  cer- 
tainly did  not  enjoy  losing  Norway  nor  was  he  completely 
reconciled  to  the  loss  of  his  control  over  the  executive. 

In  1914,  with  his  famous  "Palace  Yard  Address"  (borgards- 
tale) , King  Gustav  demonstrated  clearly  that  he  was  not  yet 
ready  to  give  up  his  attempts  to  influence  executive  policy. 

The  situation  was  as  follows.  Staaf,  the  Liberal  prime 
minister,  was  pushing  a defense  policy  which  called  for  large 
reductions  in  the  military  sector.  The  king,  supported  by 
the  Conservatives  (who  still  held  an  absolute  majority  in 
the  upper  chamber ) opposed  the  policy  openly  in  his  speech 
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and,  in  the  confrontation  which  followed  with  the  Liberal 
ministry,  he  refused  to  back  down  from  his  position.  Staaf, 
in  line  with  his  ideal  of  what  the  Swedish  political  system 
ought  be  (i.e.  the  British  model),  did  not  want  to  push  the 
fight  against  the  throne  and  thereby  resigned. 

The  Conservatives  formed  a new  government  and  immedi- 
ately called  for  a special  election  with  the  hope  of  capi- 
talizing on  the  king's  position  and  Swedish  patriotism  in 
general.  This  they  accomplished  by  once  more  taking  over 
the  majority  position  in  the  Second  Chamber  but  their 
victory  was  short  lived  and,  in  an  unexpected  sense,  Pyrrhic. 
The  war  broke  out  before  the  regular  election  in  the  same 
year  and,  when  the  ballots  were  counted  for  the  second  time 
in  1914,  the  Social  Democrats  had  emerged  as  the  largest 
party  in  the  lower  chamber . 

The  king  and  the  Conservatives  were  not  yet  ready  to 
give  in,  however,  (nor  did  the  Liberals  or  the  SD ' s push 
the  matter)  and  a Conservative  minority  government  ruled 
for  3 more  years.  In  the  election  of  1917  the  Liberals 
made  a mild  comeback  and  the  Socialists  advanced  again  while 
the  Conservatives,  who  had  been  split  by  two  agrarian  fac- 
tion parties  since  the  last  election,  dropped  from  86  to 
59  mandates . At  first  the  king  was  willing  to  make  one  more 
die-hard  try  to  maintain  a favorable  ministry,  but  in  the 
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end  he  read  the  writing  on  the  Riksdag  wall' and  gave  in. 

The  prospective  Liberal  minister,  Eden,  was  not  taking  any 
chances,  however,  and  before  assuming  office  he  requested 
two  pledges  from  the  king:  first,  the  latter  would  not 

allow  anyone  to  come  between  himself  and  his  constitutional 
advisors  nor,  second,  would  he  dissolve  the  Second  Chamber 
if  the  First  Chamber  opposed  the  coining  reforms.  With  these 
two  pledges  parliamentary  control  of  the  executive  became  a 
fact  in  Sweden.  The  1917  coalition  ministry  was  the  first 
in  history  which  operated  on  the  basis  of  the  pledged  sup- 
port of  a majority  in  the  lower  chamber. 

When  the  final  battle  over  parliamentarism  came  in  1917 
it  was  a particularly  bitter  fight  for  the  king  and  his  Con- 
servative supporters  to  lose.  This  was  primarily  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  knew  that  the  new  government  would  contain 
several  Socialist  ministers  and  this  they  were  by  no  means 
ready  for.  Verney  relates  the  plight  of  Widen  (the  king's 
last  unsuccessful  prime  minister)  as  follows: 

"When  informing  the  king  of  his  failure,  he  pointed 
out  that  Gustav  would  have  to  reconcile  himself  to 
Socialist  participation,  and  assured  him  that  he  need 
have  no  fear  of  republicanism."4^ 

Radical  Socialists  of  the  time  might  have  replied  that, 
on  the  contrary,  that  was  the  worst  the  king  would  have  to 
worry  about.  Their  bitterness  would  have  resulted  from 
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their  fruitless  opposition  to  the  party  leadership's  estab- 
lished policy  of  cooperation  with  the  Liberals.  This  policy, 
which  frequently  included  the  direct  election  alliance 
mentioned  above,  began  with  Branting's  election  to  the  Riks- 
dag on  a Stockholm  Liberal  list.  Whether  or  not  he  was 
merely  grateful  for  this  early  favor  or  if  he  really  be- 
lieved in  the  principal  of  an  "all-left"  movement  is  perhaps 
an  unfair  question  to  put  to  Branting.  Regardless  of  his 
ansv/er,  however,  it  is  a clear  fact  that  he,  and  he  alone, 
had  the  greatest  responsibility  for  his  party's  cooperation 
policy  and  this  policy  extended  all  the  way  up  to  the  execu- 
tive level. 

As  early  as  1907  Branting  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment committee  which  was  to  work  out  the  major  lines  for 
the  suffrage  reform  of  the  same  year.  In  1908,  when  the 
Socialists  jumped  from  13  to  34  representatives  in  the  Second 
Chamber,  the  first  expressions  were  heard  from  both  the 
Liberals  and  the  Socialists  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
coalition  government.  At  that  time  Branting  was  content  to 
offer  parliamentary  support  rather  than  to  accept  full  Dar— 
ticipation.  (It  was  not  yet  officially  offered.)  In  1911 
the  Liberals  came  with  much  more  concrete  offers  but  the 
Socialists  elected  to  continue  support  from  the  Riksdag, 
primarily  in  an  attempt  to  placate  their  increasingly  res— 
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tive  left  wing . in  1914,  when  Staaf  was  working  out  the  new 
defense  policy,  four  Socialists  were  included  on  the  commit- 
tee preparing  the  final  program.  By  1917  the  radicals  had 
begun  their  split  from  the  party  and  then  there  was  little 
further  reason  to  refuse  executive  participation.  Branting 
went  into  the  new  government  as  Minister  of  Finance  and  two 
O-l  his  party  comrades  took  over  the  Church  and  Maritime 
ministries.  A fourth  was  later  added  as  minister  without 
portfolio . 

By  1920  most  of  the  issues  around  which  the  Liberal- 
Socialist  cooperation  had  been  built  were  solved.  Between 
1917  and  1920  the  suffrage  had  been  universalized,  the  elec- 
toral system  was  mathematically  equalized,  parliamentary 
control  was  a fact  and  (for  good  measure)  the  eight-hour  day 
had  been  granted.  On  the  eve  of  the  first  election  under 
all  the  provisions  of  the  hard-won  ''all-left"  reforms  the 
Liberals  and  Socialists  fell  into  disagreement  over  communal 
taxes.  The  Liberal  government  resigned  and  Hjalmar  Branting 
took  over  as  prime  minister  of  the  first  all-Socialist 
government.  Having  helped  each  other  over  all  the  thresholds 
the  Liberals  and  the  Socialists  were  now  ready  to  compete  in 
the  open  system  on  their  ov/n . ^ The  results  were  clearly 
enough  to  justify  Branting 's  alliance  policy  for  the  So- 
cialists. As  for  the  Liberals,  one  can  assume  that  there 
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were  those  who  might  have  wished  that  they  had  never  heard 
of  Pljalmar  Branting;  by  1932  there  were  102  Social  Democrats 
in  the  Second  Chamber  as  compared  with  24  Liberals. 

Denmark 

Denmark  is  categorized  in  the  Rokkan  typology  exactly 

as  Norway  with  the  exception  that  she  has  an  "old  estab- 

xished  seniority  status  lather  than  the  late  independence 

of  Norway.  Otherwise  she  is  a "minor"  power  whose  early 

integration  was  carried  out  as  a separate  royal  dynasty  and 

she  had  protracted  periods  of  absolute  rule  which  prevented 

any  continuity  of  representative  organs.  The  Danish  form  of 

royal  absolutism  was  nearly  total  with  the  kind,  as  of  1665, 
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the  "supreme  lawmaker,  executive  and  justice  of  Denmark." 

It  was  not  before  1849  and  the  conflict  over  Slesvig  and 
Holstein  that  the  king  was  willing  to  accept  a "surprisingly 
liberal  constitution"  which  established  the  bicameral  Rigs- 
dag  based  on  a wide  franchise. 

Legitimation 

The  evolution  of  the  four  thresholds  in  Denmark  is  in 
many  ways  a cross  between  the  pattern  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Like  its  Swedish  counterpart,  Danish  society  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  still  fuedal  in  form,  in  that  the  major 
political  developments  took  place  around  the  confrontation 
between  the  king  and  an  aristocratic  upper  class.  But, 
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unlike  the  situation  in  Sweden,  there  was  ah  early  quasi- 
mobilization of  rural  popular  support,  and  in  this  the 
Danes  resembled  more  the  mass -movements  of  Norway. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  period  of  royal  absolutism,  the 
king  was  forced  more  and  more  into  a reliance  on  the  peas- 
ants against  the  nobility.  This  resulted,  typically,  in 
many  reforms  which,  although  they  were  gradually  undermined, 
tne  foundation  for  the  eventual,  mass— based  democracy. 
Already  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
king  had  introduced  extensive  legislation  freeing  the  peas- 
ants from  domination  of  the  estate  owners,  loosening  up  the 
customs  system,  ana — for  a while  at  least — granting-  full 

freedom  of  the  press.  Compulsory  education  was  introduced 
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as  early  as  1814. 

After  1830,  hov/ever,  liberal  intellectualism  began  ex- 
pounding the  Danish  version  of  bourgois  democracy  and  these 
ideas  gradually  spread  out  from  the  already— urbanized  center 
in  Copenhagen.  Through  the  medium  of  ,r lecture  societies,r 
and  by  playing  up  the  most  obvious  of  the  remaining  injus- 
tices  among  the  farmers  (excessive  taxation  and  exclusive 
responsibility  for  military  service)  the  urban  Liberals  were 
gradually  able  to  gain  a foothold  in  the  countryside . In 
this  they  were  helped  immeasurably  by  the  king  who  panicked 
around  1830  and  prohibited  all  political  assemblies. 
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There  developed  at  least  three  "popular"  movements 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  which, 
through  their  various  activities  and  styles,  established  the 
protoforms  of  the  political  left  for  the  post-absolutist  de- 
velopment: these  were  the  movement  for  "people's  schools" 

under  Grundtvig;  the  Slesvig  Society;  and  the  Society  of 
Peasant's  Friends.  The  first  provided  the  educational  back- 
ground necessary  for  the  emerging  rural-Liberal  elite;  the 
second  represented  a nationally  organized  medium  for  center- 
based  Liberal  agitation;  and  the  third  (forerunner  to  the 
similar  Norwegian  movement)  was  the  organizational  form 
among  rural  dissidents.  All  three  movements  led  up  to  the 
founding  of  a politically  conscious  and  well  organized  op- 
position which  was  able,  in  1849,  to  attain  the  new  consti- 
tution and  end  the  period  of  royal  dominance, 

The  constitution  of  1849  was  easily  one  of  the  most 
radical  of  its  time.  It  altered  in  one  stroke  the  entire 
form  of  Danish  political  life,  going  from  one-man  rule  to 
a democratically  based  division  of  powers . Among  the  many 
changes  were  the  provisions  for  universal  suffrage,  individ- 
ual civil  and  legal  rights  with  the  demand  for  habeus 
corpus , the  total  abolition  of  censorship  and, --most  im- 
portant for  the  legitimation  threshold — the  "right  to  estab- 
lish associations  for  any  legal  purpose  without  previous 
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permission."  Once  having  established  these  sweeping 
changes  the  Liberal  elites  responsible  began  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  that  they  had  gone  too  far,  especially  on 
the  question  of  universal  suffrage.  This  gradually  led  to 
the  emergence  of  a conservative  wing  within  the  center-based 
elites  and  by  1866  they  were  strong  enough  to  push  through 
a revision  of  the  constitution  which  significantly  altered 
the  suffrage  requirements  in  a direction  that  was  much  more 
similar  to  the  Swedish  requirements  for  the  same  period.  The 
legal  safeguards  of  organization  and  expression  were  not 
significantly  altered,  however,  and  there  were  no  specific 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  labor  movement  when  they  began 
their  organizational  activities  in  the  early  seventies . 

The  timing  of  the  introduction  of  democratic  reforms 
with  the  constitution  of  1849  had  an  important  effect  on  the 
existing  and  later  forms  for  worker  organization  and  opposi- 
tion. Part  of  the  national-liberal  ideology  was  the  free 
trade  correlate  of  "freedom  of  occupation,"  and  for  the 
Danish  working  class  this  meant  the  abolition  of  the  ur- 
banely entrenched  guild  organizations.  The  dissolution  of 
these  groups  (which  was  finally  effected  only  in  1862)  was 
grudgingly  accepted  by  masters  and  handworkers  alike,  but 
only  in  the  light  of  the  new  safeguards  for  political  equal- 
ity. When  the  most  basic  of  these  rights  (the  suffrage)  was 
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modified  in  a conservative  direction  in  1866,  the  guild 
members  began  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  their  dis- 
organization. At  first  the  urban  handworkers  formed  Nor— 
wegian-style  philanthropic  societies  but  the  interest  group 
form  of  organization  proved  too  strong  a tradition  to  over- 
come, and  by  1870  the  first  craft  unions  were  being  formed 
the  capital.  Serious  strike  activity  can  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  1871  and  in  that  year  also  the  "Internat ional 
Worker's  Association  in  Denmark"  was  formed  in  Copenhagen 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Lasallian  Socialist,  Louis  Pio . 

Walter  Galenson  has  stated  that,  "Danish  socialism  was 

nurtured  in  a political  milieu  devoid  of  state  repression, 

and  derived  its  support  primarily  from  relatively  well  situ- 
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ated  craftsmen."  The  latter  part  of  the  statement  is 
certainly  correct  but  we  could  only  accept  the  first  proposi- 
tion if  we  were  willing  to  exclude  the  entire  history  of  the 
International  Worker's  Association  from  the  annals  of  Danish 
Socialism.  For  the  fact  is  that  the  Danish  labor  movement 
was  beset  by  more  official  repression  and  harassment  than 
either  the  Swedish  or  the  Norwegian  movements. 

The  "International"  (as  the  organization  became  known) 
was  both  a central  institution  for  union  organizing  and  a 
proto-political  party . As  mentioned,  its  ideology  was  that 
of  the  French  socialist  Lasalle  and  its  main  principle  was 
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the  realization  of  worker-owned  cooperatives.  Strikes  and 

the  building  up  of  a solid  strike  fund  were  the  major 

weapons.  In  1871  there  were  over  4,000  members  with  2,000 

of  these  in  Copenhagen  alone  where  half  of  the  entire  member- 
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ship  were  either  carpenters  or  cigar  makers.  There  were 
three  major  leaders  of  the  "International",  Pio,  Geleff, 
and  Brix,  and  their  individual  stories  tell  us  much  of  the 
political  milieu  within  which  they  operated. 

In  1872  the  "international"  sponsored  a mass  meeting  in 
the  capital  to  prepare  a petition  to  the  crown  prince  re- 
questing some  rather  mild  reforms  The  police  broke  up  the 
meeting  and  arrested  Pio,  Geleff,  and  Brix  among  others. 

The  three  leaders  were  given  5,  3,  and  3 years  respectively 
and  in  1873  the  Supreme  Court  disbanded  the  "International" 
entirely.  In  the  same  year  a young  follower  of  Pio,  Sophus 
Pihl,  tried  to  establish  a new  organization  along  the  same 
lines  (only  milder)  of  the  "International."  He  was  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  1 year.  (The  sentence  was  later  suspended 

and  Pihl  emigrated  to  Norway  where  he  was  an  active  organizer 
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m Bergen.  ) in  1875  Pio  and  the  others  came  out  of  jail 
and  once  more  tried  to  gain  control  over  the  movement  which 
had  been  now  organized  into  the  "Free  Union's  Central  Commit- 
tee." Pio  was  able  to  maintain  his  position  of  leadership 
but  the  more  conservative  members  were  already  chaffing 
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under  the  Lasallian  radical  line.  By  1877  the  movement  had 
languished  and  the  authorities  took  the  opportunity  to  try 
and  dispose  of  the  socialist  leaders  once  and  for  all.  Brix 
was  chosen  as  the  first  offer  and  was  given  6 years  for  his 
editorial  activity.  Next  Pio  and  Geleff  were  called  in  by 
the  police  and  threatened  with  a similar  fate  if  they  did 
not  leave  the  country  immediately.  Both  emigrated  in  1877 
to  America  where  Pio  died  in  1894.  Geleff  finally  wandered 
back  to  Denmark  in  1920  where  he  was  later  regarded  by  the 
then  reform-minded  "socialists"  as  somewhat  of  a relic  from 
earlier,  more  troubled  days . ^ 

With  Pio  and  Geleff  banished  and  with  Brix  in  jail 
there  were  no  radical  leaders  with  enough  stature  left  to 
keep  the  Danish  movement  on  a radical  course.  In  1877  the 
moderate  leaders  of  the  Copenhagen-based  craft  organization 
established  the  "Social  Democratic  Union,"  the  organization 
which  was  to  grow  into  the  official  Social  Democratic  Party. 
The  first  program  declaration  was  as  fine  an  example  of  re- 
form socialism  as  the  times  have  to  offer  (coming  as  it  did 
22  years  before  Bernstein's  Evolutionary  Socialism)  with  the 
major  emphasis  placed  on  election  activity  and  with  all 
mention  of  the  word  strike  deleted.  From  this  point  on  we 
can  justly  apply  Galenson ' s description,  "Danish  socialism 
was  nurtured  in  a political  milieu  devoid  of  state  repres- 
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sion."  The  legitimation  threshold  was  passed  but  the  terms 
of  entry  were  clearly  those  of  the  central  authority. 
Incorporation 

Before  discussing  the  incorporation  threshold  as  it 
specifically  applied  to  the  Danish  labor  opposition,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  the  entire  evolution  of  democratic  forms 
in  their  political  and  historical  context.  In  Norway  the 
general  political  background  for  the  gradual  development 
through  the  four  thresholds  was  the  question  of  the  union 
with  Sweden  and  the  definition  of  a Norwegian  political 
identity  through  differing  stages  of  increasing  autonomy. 

For  Sweden  the  major  context  was  primarily  internal  and  it 
took  the  forro  of  the  delayed  transition  from  the  feudal 
power  struggle  through  bourgeoisif ication  to  mass,  worker- 
led,  democracy. 

In  Denmark  the  major  issues  were  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal. Internally,  the  events  of  the  nineteenth  century 
represented  a cyclical  pattern  of  swings:  from  absolutist 

royalism  to  national— peasant  democracy  back  to  conservative 
dominance  by  a royal-aristocratic  coalition,  and  finally  a 
return  to  f a r me r -wo rk e r democracy  under  the  leadership  of 
urban  liberalism.  Externally  the  entire  period  from  approxi- 
mately 1830  to  1900  represented  the  reflection  on  the  Danish 
political  system  of  the  border  confrontations  with  Germany. 
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In  1834  the  king  made  the  first  institutional  change  in  the 
form  of  government  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  Danish-German 
territories  to  which  he  felt  justly  entitled  and  it  was  not 
before  1901  that  royal  tinkering  with  the  system  in  line 
with  border  events  was  finally  brought  to  a close.  The 
situation  was,  of  course,  infinitely  more  complicated  but 
for  our  purposes  a brief  description  should  suffice. 

In  the  first  section  we  portrayed  the  transition  from 
absolutism  to  liberal  democracy  as  an  extremely  sharp  one 
which  took  place  around  1849.  In  form  this  is  indeed  what 
happened  but,  in  this  case,  the  forms  are  much  too  simpli— 
f • Institutionally , the  king  gave  in  to  vaguely  enunci- 
ated liberal  demands  as  early  as  1834,  but  when  he  did  so 
he  was  careful  to  have  a definite  self-serving  interest  to 
fall  back  on.  With  the  intention  of'  demonstrating  that  the 
border  territories  were  an  integral  part  of  Denmark,  the 
king  established  (decreed)  four  provisional  "estates- 
assemblies , two  for  Denmark  proper  and  two  for  the  disputed 
areas.  These  assemblies  were  to  be  elected  by  three  dif- 
ferent classes  of  voters  but  the  representatives  sat  in  a 
single  chamber.  Their  function  was  limited  to  "royal  con- 
sultation" and  there  were  no  cross-connections  between  the 
different  bodies  and,  hence,  no  chance  for  building  up 
centers  of  "peripheral  defense." 


The  suffrage  was  based  on 
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tax  provisions  and  was  estimated  to  be  about  2.8  percent  of 

the  entire  population  in  1836. 

The  actual  contribution  of  these  assemblies  to  later 

constitutional  developments  is  not  clear  but  that  they 

served  as  a sort  of  bridge  from  royal  absolutism  to  the 

liberal  constitution  of  1849  seems  to  be  a reasonable  assump 
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txon.  In  1848  the  first  war  with  Germany  over  Siesvig 
broke  out  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  kind  to  raise  his 
ante  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  territories  under  Danish 
control.  The  war  corresponded  with  the  popular  movements 
mentioned  above  and  the  result  was  the  constitution  of  1849 
with  its  provision  for  a two-chamber  Riksdag.  Suffrage 
rights  for  both  the  Landsting  (upper  chamber)  and  the  Folke- 
ting  were  extended  to  all  males  over  30  years  of  age,  with 
paupers  and  'servants  without  their  own  households"  excluded 
According  to  Winding  the  latter  two  exclusions  were  more 
important  than  they  might  at  first  seem  and  his  estimation 
is  that  the  suffrage  after  the  1849  reform  was  not  more  than 
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15  percent  of  the  entire  population.  Even  so  it  would 

seem  that  another  Danish  historian  is  probably  right  when 

he  claims  that  Denmark  received  "in  one  stroke  the  most 

democratic  suffrage  system  that  could  be  found  anywhere  in 
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Europe  at  that  time . " 

Enfranchisement  is  one  thing,  mobilization  is  another 
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and,-  in  the  Danish  case,  the  second  process  hardly  had  a 
chance  to  get  set  in  motion  before  its  legal  basis  was  being 
reduced.  There  is  possibly  no  greater  proof  of  the  external 
effects  on  the  democratization  of  the  Danish  system  then  the 
pull— bach  by  the  national— Liberal  elite  from  the 
principles  which  they  themselves  had  included  in  the  1848 
constitution . As  early  as  1855,  in  a final  attempt  to 
formalize  the  incorporation  of  the  border  territories  into 
the  Danish  Kingdom,  there  was  created  a totally  new  Riksrad 
which  was  to  have  absolute  responsibility  for  matters  common 
to  all  of  the  king's  territories,  i.e.  including  the  border 
areas . In  reality  this  meant  a transfer  of  competence  over 
such  vital  areas  as  defense,  finance,  and  foreign  policy 
from  the  popularly-based  Rigsdag  to  the  new  Riksrad.  The 
l^-ttsr  was  a mirror  image  of  its  more  democratic  sister- 
house  witn  a Landsting  and  a Folketing  but  suffrage  was  made 
official  in  1863  when  a new  constitution  was  issued  for  the 
total  kingdom,  a document  which  then  existed  alongside  that 
(from  1849)  for  the  original  areas.  In  effect  the  new 
constitution  served  to  by— pass  the  old  by  merely  setting  up 
a new  (and  ultimately  effective)  national  assembly  for  which 
the  liberal  provisions  of  1849  had  no  meaning.  But  it  did 
not  more  than  that.  It  also  proved  the  last  provocation  to 
Germany  and  in  the  brief  war  which  followed  in  1864  Denmark 
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payed  the  price  of  her  constitutional  enticements  by  losing 
riot  only  the  disputed  provinces  but  also  those  parts  of 
Slesvig  that  had  always  been  Danish. 

The  war  marked  the  end  of  the  period  of  national- 
Liberal  dominance  in  Danish  politics  and  the  beginning  of  a 
new  left-right  confrontation  over  the  internal  political 
system.  P>  conservative  alliance  between  estate  owners  and 
disillusioned  liberal  small  farmers  led  to  the  new  constitu- 
tional revision  in  1866  which  combined  elements  of  both  the 
1849  and  the  1863  constitutions.  The  major  result  was  the 
introduction  of  the  Riksrad  suffrage  requirements  for  the 
upper  chamber  of  the  new  Riksdag . The  Landsting  was  now  to 
be  composed  of  66  members  with  12  of  them  appointed  directly 
by  the  king  and  the  rest  to  be  elected  indirectly  by  the 
highest  tax  classes  in  a manner  similar  to  the  Swedish  First 
Chamber.  (The  Danish  intermediate  bodies  were  special 
"electoral  colleges" — not  town  and  city  councils.)  This 
new  suffrage  system,  along  with  the  lack  of  any  provision 
for  the  settlement  of  disagreements  between  the  two  houses, 
set  the  scene  for  the  renewal  of  the  struggle  over  the  once- 
won  basic  thresholds. 

For  the  next  30  years  the  confrontation  over  democratic 
barriers  was  extremely  similar  to  the  Swedish  developments 
for  the  same  period.  The  key  structural  issue  at  the  peak- 
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level  was  that  of  parliamentarism  while  the' key  ideological 
issue  was  that  of  the  suffrage  and  the  reestablishment  of 
the  spirit  of  the  1849  constitution.  The  battle  lines  were 
the  same;  on  the  one  side  stood  the  king  and  the  conserva- 
tive, aristocratic  Landsting  and  on  the  other  side  the 
representatives  of  the  rural  laborers,  emerging  industrial 
working  class,  and  urban  intellectuals,  gathered  in  the 
popularily-based  Folketing. 

After  1866  those  small-farmer  interests  that  had 
aligned  themselves  with  the  large  landowners  and  the  king 
had  gradually  drifted  back  to  their  more  natural  Liberal 
comrades  and,  with  the  formation  of  "The  United  Left"  in 
1870  the  sides  were  more  clearly  drawn  for  the  fight  over 
Par liamentarism . The  confrontation  was  sharpened  when,  in 
1872,  the  Liberals  received  a clear  majority  in  the  Folketing 
demanded  to  form  a government.  The  king,  supported  by  the 
Conservative  majority  in  the  Landsting  refused  openly, 
claiming  the  right  to  name  his  own  ministers  without  regard 
to  the  situation  in  the  Riksdag.  The  Liberals  responded 
with  increasing  intransigence  as  to  proposed  royal  legisla- 
tion (especially  budgetary  questions)  and  the  result  was 
prolonged  constitutional  crises  with  the  king  directing  the 
business  of  state  by  means  of  an  obscure  passage  in  the 
constitution  which  allowed  for  the  issuance  of  temporary 
legislation . 


The  constitutional  hiatus  lasted  until  1894  when  the 
Conservatives , increasingly  aware  of  their  declining  power 
in  the  Folketing,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  mod- 
erate wing  of  the  Liberals . It  took  8 more  years  for 
parliamentary  control  to  become  a fact  but,  when  in  1901 
the  Conservatives  were  reduced  to  8 of  the  104  mandates  in 
the  Folketing  (and  the  Liberals  had  their  all  time  high  of 
90) , the  fight  was  over  and  the  Liberals  formed  the  govern- 
ment. It  took  14  more  years,  however,  (and  more  than  a 
doubling  of  the  Socialist  representation  in  the  Folketing) 
before  the  question  of  the  suffrage  could  be  disposed  of. 

In  1905  the  Liberals  split  to  the  left  (at  the  same  time 
that  a similar  party  split  off  from  the  Liberals  in  Norway) 
and  this  group  saw  as  its  natural  mission  an  alliance  with 
the  Socialists  in  the  name  of  a reintroduction  of  the  rights 
of  1849.  This  was  finally  affected  in  1913  when  the  two 
parties  together  polled  63  votes  and  a majority  of  the  115 
member  Folketing. 

By  1915  the  new  Constitution  was  ready.  It  not  only 
reinstated  all  the  rights  of  the  1849  law  but  even  added 
further  extensions.  The  franchise  was  given  to  both  men 
and  women  and  the  clause  concerning  servants  without  their 
own  household  eliminated.  Paupers  were  still  excluded  but, 
because  of  a change  in  the  social  security  provisions  of 
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1891,  this  category  was  considerably  reduced.  The  only  con- 
cession remaining  to  the  upper-class  nature  of  the  Landsting 
was  the  higher  voting  age  requirement  of  that  body,  35  in- 
stead of  the  25-year  level  for  the  Folketing.  The  electorate 
was  thereby  increased  for  the  following  election  in  1918  to 
approximately  41  percent  of  the  entire  population.56 

Thus,  as  in  Sweden,  the  Danish  Social  Democratic  Party 
appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  middle  of  the  struggle  for  both 
parliamentary  control  and  the  extension  of  the  suffrage.  The 
latter  was  not  nearly  as  important  for  them  as  the  former 
(given  the  open  franchise  to  the  lower  house)  since  it  was 
the  inability  of  parties  to  convert  voter  support  into  po- 
litical programs  that  was  the  main  hindrance.  As  to  in- 
corporation at  the  level  of  the  Folketing  the  Socialists 
were  in  no  worse  a position  (probably  a much  better  one 
actually,  given  the  changing  nature  of  the  population  base) 
than  either  the  Conservatives  or  the  Liberals.  Already  in 
1884  (only  7 years  after  Pio 1 s exile)  they  were  able  to 
place  two  men  in  the  lower  chamber  and  by  1901,  when  the 
Liberals  were  finally  able  to  force  the  hand  of  the  king 
and  the  upper  chamber,  they  had  reached  a representation  of 
14.  We  can  conclude,  therefore,  that  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Danish  labor  movement  the  Socialists  had  nearly 
total  inclusion  rights  into  part  of  the  national 
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It  was  the  inability  to  convert  this  participation  into 
executive  responsibility  which  was  the  major  threshold  to 
be  passed.  Once  this  was  accomplished  for  all  opposition 
in  1901  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  for  the  upper  house 
became  merely  a matter  of  time. 

Representation 

When  the  Social  Democratic  Union  put  up  their  first 
candidates  for  the  Folketing  in  1879  there  were  101  single- 
member election  districts  and  representatives  were  elected 
by  a simple  plurality.  As  mentioned  above,  members  of  the 
Landsting  were  indirectly  elected  with  the  king  appointing 
about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  body.  Eligibility  was 
limited  to  those  over  40  years  old  who  could  fulfill  certain 
tax  and  income  obligations.  The  rules  for  the  upper  house 
were  changed  in  1915  so  that  the  previous  Landsting  elected 
19  members  to  the  following  session  (57  other  to  be  in- 
directly elected)  and  the  eligibility  requirement  was 
lowered  to  35. 

The  simple  plurality  system  in  single-member  districts 
continued  in  force  for  the  lower  chamber  right  up  to  the  new 
constitution  of  1915  when  an  extremely  exact  system  of  pro- 
portional representation  was  introduced.  At  that  time  a 
definite  percent  of  the  mandates  (usually  about  20  percent) 
were  left  out  of  the  original  regional  allocation  to  be 
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distributed  after  the  first  mathematical  division  in  pro- 
portion to  the  "unused"  or  "marginal"  votes.  According  to 
Douglas  Rae,  the  Danish  system  that  was  here  introduced  is 
one  of  the  very  few  that  approaches  the  "normative  model" 
of  "exact  and  uniform  distributive  justice."57 

It  was  not  necessary,  however,  for  the  rapidly  growing 
socialist  movement  in  Denmark  to  wait  for  the  1915  Constitu- 
tion before  it  received  its  share  of  representatives  in  the 
national  assembly.  in  1884  the  first  two  Socialists  were 
elected  to  the  Folketing  from  Copenhagen  with  a total  of 
6,806  votes.  By  1895  the  size  of  their  vote  had  grown  to 
24,508,  a proportion  of  11.2  percent  of  the  entire  electorate 
for  which  they  were  granted  8 mandates  and  7.1  percent  of 
the  lower  house.  The  difference  between  their  vote  per- 
centage and  their  mandate  percentage'  decreased  gradually  so 
that  by  1906  the  former  was  approximately  25  percent  while 
the  latter  was  about  21  percent.  After  the  introduction  of 
the  new  PR  system  for  the  1918  election  the  difference  was 
less  than  1 percent  with  29  percent  of  the  total  votes  cast 
and  28.3  percent  of  the  seats  in  the  Folketing.58 

To  anticipate  our  analysis  somewhat  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  idfference  between  the  absolute  majority 
system  of  Norway  and  the  simple  plurality  system  of  Denmark 
seems  to  be  significant.  The  Danish  Socialists  were  able 
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to  be  the  "first  ones  past  the  post"  much  easier  than  the 
Norwegians  were  able  to  attain  the  50  percent-plus  margin. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  in  Denmark  it  would  seem  that  the 
electoral  system  was  a much  greater  disadvantage  to  the  Con- 
servatives than  it  was  for  the  Socialists.  As  early  as 
1895  they  were  receiving  as  little  as  22  percent  of  the 
mandates  when  uney  still  could  claim  29  percent  of  the  elec- 
torate. By  1901  their  share  of  the  votes  had  dropped  to 
about  24  percent  but  their  mandate  allocation,  with  only 
eight  seats,  was  approximately  7 percent.  After  giving  way 
on  the  parliamentary  question  they  were  able  to  close  these 
gaps  somewhat  but  by  1913  they  were  once  more  back  in  a 
22  percent-7  percent  ratio.  It  is  not  so  surprising  that 
they  were  willing  to  cooperate  on  a new  electoral  reform 
(like  their  Swedish  counterparts)  as'  long  as  it  included  a 
formula  for  proportional  representation.  In  the  first  elec- 
tion after  PR  their  share  of  the  vote  declined  by  about  4 
percent  while  their  mandate  count  jumped  from  8 seats  to  22. 
AH  of  their  new  mandates  were  the  so-called  "extra  man- 
dates" which  were  provided  to  correct  for  representational 
injustices . 

The  only  hindrance  for  the  Socialists,  therefore,  on 
the  representation  threshold  was  their  limited  access  to  the 
upper  chamber.  But  even  here  they  had  at  least  a voice 
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before  1900.  In  1898  the  electors  for  the  Landsting  chose 
two  Socialists  to  join  the  exclusive  upper  chamber.  In  1906 
two  more  were  added  and  they  retained  these  four  representa- 
tives up  to  the  change  in  the  system  in  1915.  Given  the 
electoral  system  and  suffrage  basis  for  the  Landsting  it  is 
amazing  that  the  Socialists  were  able  to  get  the  few  seats 
that  they  did . 

Table  5.3  gives  a few  examples  of  how  the  system 

worked  for  the  upper  chamber  for  Copenhagen  and  two  of  the 
59 

sub-districts : 


Table  5.3:  Voter-Elector  Proportions  in  Copenhagen, 

1906-1915 


Ratio  of  Votes 

District Tax  Class  Electors Votes  to  Electors 


1906 

District  A. 
District  B. 
Entire  City 

1915 

Entire  City 

Source:  Denmark. 

The  examples 
is  clear  that  the 


Low 

34 

High 

65 

Low 

27 

High 

51 

Low 

560 

High 

560 

Low 

680 

High 

680 

Stati stisk 

Aarboq 

represent  some  of  the 
system  was 


2,289  67 

250  4 

1,892  70 

200  4 

33,918  61 

2,148  4 

83,116  122 

7,684  11 


1907-1916. 


worse  cases  but  it 
After  the  re- 


exclusionist . 
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forms  of  1915  (which  went  into  effect  for  the  election  of 
1918)  the  Socialist  share  of  the  upper  chamber  jumped  from 
4 to  15  and  they  thereby  followed  the  Liberals  as  the  second 
largest  group  in  this  body  with  the  previously  overrepre- 
sented Conservatives  plumetted  down  to  the  number  three 
position.  With  this  election  the  Social  Democrats  passed 
the  representation  threshold  completely. 

Executive  power 

As  in  the  Swedish  case,  and  to  a lesser  degree  the  Nor- 
wegian, the  transcendence  of  the  executive  threshold  for  the 
Danish  Social  Democrats  was  primarily  a question  of  coopera- 
tion politics  with  the  parties  of  the  middle.  In  Denmark 
we  have  much  the  same  political  situation  as  in  Sweden, 
i.e.  a two-chamber  system  with  the  upper  chamber  dominated 
by  the  Conservatives  with  their  reluctance,  in  alliance  with 
the  throne,  to  fully  recognize  the  principle  of  parlia- 
mentary control.  The  question  of  executive  power  for  the 
Socialists  thus  became  one  which  they  shared  in  common  with 
the  middle  parties,  i.e.  how  to  force  the  king's  hand  at  the 
peak  level  into  acceptance  of  those  policies  supported  by 
the  differing  proportions  among  the  voters.  When  the 
hindrances  to  executive  access  are  found  in  addition  to  in- 
completely or  ineffectively  passed  lower  thresholds  and 
when,  in  addition,  single-member  majority  districts  are  the 
rule;  then  the  stage  is  set  for  left/middle  cooperation. 
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For  the  Danish  Socialists  cooperation  to  the  right 
took  place  in  two  stages;  first,  during  the  initial  period 
of  organization  as  electoral  partners  with  the  traditional 
Liberal  Party  and,  later,  after  1905,  in  both  electoral  and 
parliamentary  alliance  with  the  new  Radical  Liberals  who 
plit  off  from  the  main  group  in  1905. 

When  the  Socialists  first  entered  election  competition 
in  1879  the  Conservatives,  under  the  leadership  of  Estrup 
and  with  the  full  support  of  the  king,  had  already  sat  in 
a minority- supported  cabinet  for  4 years.  As  mentioned 
above,  in  1875  the  Liberals  had  once  again  collected  them- 
selves m an  effective  political  movement  and  had  received 
a large  majority  in  the  Folketing.  Their  demand  to  form  a 
government  was  met,  however,  by  the  king's  appointment  of 
Estrup  and  the  beginning  of  the  20-year  constitutional 
manipulation,  during  which  the  lower  chamber  was  completely 
by-passed,  and  which  did  not  end  until  moderate  Conserva- 
tives and  right  wing  Liberals  were  able  to  work  out  a 
compromise  in  1894.  As  in  so  many  other  countries,  the 
intransigence  of  the  king  and  the  landed  interest  of  the 
old  regime  coincided  to  force  the  Liberals  and  the  Social- 
ists into  each  others'  election  lists.  As  Winding  has  said: 

Under  more  ordinary  conditions  the  Danish  peasant 
movement  and  the  Social  Democrats  would  hardly  have 
found  each  other;  but  under  Estrup 's  government. 
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which  shoved  to  the  side  everything  normally 
associated  with  popular  government  and  respect 
for  the  majority  of  the  Danish  people,  a policy 
of  tactical  cooperation  developed  naturally. ^ 

for  electoral  cooperation  were  already  hegun  in 
1882  but  it  was  not  before  1884  that  the  two  parties  offi- 
cially got  together  in  Copenhagen  and  supported  each  ethers 1 
lists  in  crucial  districts . The  result  was  the  first  two 
Socialists  into  the  Folketing  and  a "major  loss  for  the  men 
of  the  righu.  In  addition  it  gave  the  new  moderate  leaders 
of  the  Social  Democratic  Union  the  concrete  results  that 
they  needed  to  secure  their  reformist  line  in  the  party  and 
this  was  solidly  accomplished  in  the  Program  of  1888  where 
electoral  activity  was  placed  highest  on  the  list  of  so- 
cialist priorities. 

Cooperation  continued  into  the  1890's  at  all  levels 
and  by  1893  Socialists  were  elected  to  the  city  council  of 
Copenhagen.  Four  years  later,  by  means  of  a joint  list,  the 
Liberals  and  the  Social  Democrats  were  able  to  oust  the  Con- 
servatives from  their  traditional  majority  on  the  city  coun- 
cil and  in  1903  the  Socialist  Jens  Jensen  was  appointed 
f inansborgmester 11  (mayor  of  finance)  for  the  capital.  On 
the  local  level  the  socialist  opposition  here  passed  the 
executive  threshold. 

The  situation  in  the  Liberal  Party  became  more  and  more 
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difficult  as  it  became  obvious  that  the  urban-based  leader- 
ship could  not  force  the  Estrup  government  into  reform 
without  major  concessions.  When  the  agreement  came  in  1895 
between  the  Conservatives  and  the  moderate  Liberal  "bar- 
gainers" it  was  the  beginning  of  a major  split  within  the 
national  Liberal  movement.  Xn  1901  when  the  Liberals  were 
finally  given  the  chance  to  form  a government  (based  on 
their  90  out  of  113  mandates)  the  scene  was  set  for  the 
emergence  of  old  party  rivalries  and,  with  the  new  govern- 
ment's increasing  cooperation  with  the  Conservatives  in  the 
upper  chamber,  it  did  not  take  long  for  an  official  split. 

In  1905  the  Radical  Liberals  broke  out  of  the  main  party 
and,  in  their  new  program,  declared  themselves  considerably 
to  the  left  of  their  previous  party  fellows,  especially  on 
questions  of  national  defense.  With  their  rural  labor  base 
and  their  neutralist  proclivities  the  new  party  automatically 
became  the  logical  cooperation  partner  for  the  Social  Demo- 
crats . 

During  the  first  period  of  cooperation  with  the  tra- 
ditional Liberal  Party  the  major  goal  was  to  enforce  the 
principle  of  parliamentary  control.  When  this  was  finally 
accomplished  (in  form  at  least)  in  1901  the  first  phase  of 
Lib-Lab  cooperation  was  over  and  the  second  was  ready  to 
begin.  The  bulk  of  the  traditional  Liberals  (i.e.  wealthier 
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farmers  and  urban  intellectuals)  were  merely  interested  in 
turning  their  parliamentary  majority  into  executive  responsi- 
bility . Once  having  accomplished  this  they  drifted  rapidly 
to  the  right  and  gradually  played  down  those  other  unful- 
filled aspects  of  the  incorporation  and  representation 
thresholds  which  were  of  interest  primarily  for  the  dis- 
criminated sectors  of  the  population,  i.e.  rural  and  urban 
labor.  the  setting  for  Radical  Liberal— Socialist  coopera- 
tion after  1905  was,  therefore,  that  of  traditional  parlia- 
mentary politics  with  the  two  primary  out-groups  seeing  the 
possibility  for  a lower  chamber  majority  as  accessible 
through  mutual  electoral  consideration. 

The  cooperation  between  the  Radical  Liberals  and  the 
Socialists  against  the  Liberal  government  was,  if  anything, 
stronger  than  the  earlier  anti-Conservative  alliance.  The 
position  of  the  Socialists  as  a potential  executive  partner 
was  considerably  strengthened  in  1908  when  an  open  attack 
was  launched  on  the  Liberals  labor-baiting  Minister  of 
Justice,  Alberti.  On  this  occasion  the  Socialists  and  the 
Radicals  joined  in  a coalition  with  the  Conservatives  to 
force  the  removal  of  the  high-standing  Liberal  Minister. 

The  event  strongly  damaged  the  Liberal  image  among  the 
voters  and  in  the  following  election  (1909)  they  lost  their 
absolute  majority  in  the  Folketing.  The  Radical  leader. 
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Zahle,  was  asked  to  form  a government  and  the  question  of  a 
Socialist-Radical  coalition  was  immediately  relevant.  The 
outcome  was  a Radical  minority  cabinet  based  on  an  agreement 
with  the  Socialists  whereby  the  latter  would  offer  parlia- 
mentary support  in  return  for  the  constitutional  reforms 
which  were  still  their  major  interest. 

The  first  Radical-Socialist  alliance  was  bold  but 
somewhat  lacking  in  conviction  since  the  anti-Liberal  back- 
lash in  the  1909  election  was  not  enough  to  give  the  new 
coalition  a majority  in  the  Folketing.  Zahle  decided  to 
try  for  a more  solid  basis  by  dissolving  the  Riksdag  and 
calling  for  new  elections  but  by  that  time  the  Liberals  had 
come  over  the  Alberti  affair  and  they  managed  a strong 
enough  comeback  (although  not  an  absolute  majority)  to  form 
a new  government . 

During  the  next  3 years  the  prospects  of  an  all-left 
alliance  emerged  once  more  as  it  again  became  obvious  to  all 
the  parties  of  the  left  that  no  matter  how  much  they  con- 
trolled the  lower  house  and  no  matter  who  formed  the  govern- 
ment, the  antiquated  suffrage  and  eligibility  rules  of  the 
upper  house  were  still  enough  to  block  basic  reform.  In 
the  election  of  1913  the  Radical  Liberals  managed  to  get 
this  message  across  to  the  voters  better  than  any  of  the 
other  parties  and  they  surged  ahead  from  20  to  31  represen- 
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tatives.  The  Socialists  also  advanced  (from  24  to  32  seats) 
and  the  combined  mandates  of  the  two  alliance  partners  were 
finally  enough  for  a majority.  Zahle  was  once  again  asked 
to  form  a government  and  this  he  did  with  full  support  from 
the  Socialists . 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  election  of  1913  and 
the  formation  of  the  Zahle  government  mark  the  passing  of 
the  executive  threshold  for  the  Danish  Socialists.  Although 
they  did  not  immediately  enter  into  executive  participation 
their  reluctance  was  primarily  a question  of  strategy  based 
on  the  realization  that  it  would  be  easier  for  the  Radicals 
alone  to  carry  out  the  negotiations  with  the  Conservatives 
over  the  final  conditions  for  mass  democracy.  This  proved 
to  be  the  case  and  in  less  than  2 years  King  Christian  X had 
signed  into  law  the  new  constitution.  With  this  major 
hurdle  out  of  the  way  there  was  nothing  further  to  prevent 
the  admittance  of  the  Socialists  into  full  executive  partner- 
ship. In  1916,  when  the  Liberals  proposed  the  principle  of 
so-called  "war  control  ministers"  (i.e.  a minister  from  each 
of  the  four  parties  to  sit  in  the  government  during  the 
duration  of  the  war)  the  national  convention  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Union  put  the  question  up  to  a vote  and,  by  a 
margin  of  293  to  32,  the  Party  chairman,  Thorvald  Stauning, 
was  given  the  go-ahead  to  enter  the  Radical  ministry.  In 
1918  he  took  over  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare. 
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The  Radical-Socialist  alliance  continued  up  to  1920 
when  there  occurred  a brief  accidental  relapse  into  royal 
meddling  with  the  Riksdag . Because  of  the  deteriorating 
post-war  economic  situation  and  other  war-related  diffi- 
culties the  Zahle  government  had  fallen  on  difficult  times. 
The  king  requested  his  radical  prime  minister  to  write  out 
new  ej.ec Lions  but,  when  the  latter  replied  that  he  would  do 
so  only  after  some  further  minor  changes  in  the  election 
law,  the  king  went  aheao.  anyway  and  dissolved  the  govern- 
ment, settingup  in  its  place  a nonpartisan  government  of 
officials  which  immediately  called  for  new  elections.  The 
unanimous  negative  reaction  of  all  parties  soon  convinced  the 
°f  his  delusions,  however,  and  a new  ministry  was  set 
up  with  representation  from  all  parties  to  pass  the  time 
until  new  elections  could  be  held. 

The  final  election  of  1920  (there  were  three  altogether) 
proved  that  the  post-war  problems  were  pinned  primarily  on 
the  Radicals.  They  dropped  from  32  to  18  representatives 
and  thereby  lost  once  and  for  all  their  decisive  roll  in 
Danish  politics.  The  Liberals  were  again  called  on  to  form 
a government  and  this  they  did  under  the  leadership  of 
Neergaard  for  the  next  4 years.  The  problem  of  the  country 
proved  more  than  they  could  master  also  and  by  1924  the 
electorate  was  finally  ready  to  let  the  Socialists  have  a 
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try.  Based  on  4/0,000  votes  and  the  largest  proportion  of 
Folketing  seats  (55)  Stauning  formed  the  first  Socialist 
ministry  in  Denmark,  this  time  receiving  parliamentary  sup- 
port from  the  Radicals  instead  of  offering  it.  Two  years 
later,  after  losing  the  Radicals  on  the  question  of  an  in- 
creased property  tax,  Stauning  was  forced  to  turn  over  the 
government  briefly  to  the  Liberals.  By  1929,  however,  the 
breech  with  the  Radicals  was  repaired  and  the  alliance  once 
again  put  Stauning  at  the  head  of  the  government.  This  time 
the  coalition  extended  into  the  sharing  of  executive  posi- 
tions and  lasted  until  1940.  The  mutual  march  of  the  two 
reformist  parties  past  the  final  threshold  was  completed. 
Summary 

This  completes  the  brief  historical  overview  of  the 

political  development  of  our  three  contexts  in  relation  to 

the  Lipset — Rokkan  threshold  framework.  The  material  is 

diverse,  compact,  and  probably  confusing  and  requires, 

therefore,  further,  more  schematic,  summarization.  This 

is  done  with  the  help  of  Figures  5.1  and  5.2,  which  are 

composites  of  categories  from  Rokkan 1 s article,  Verney ' s 

analysis  of  Swedish  parliamentary  reform,  and  my  own  in— 

4--  61 

sertions . x am  interested  here  only  in  a descriptive 
summary  of  the  three  systems  since  analysis  in  terms  of  the 
macro-independent  (economic  growth)  and  the  macro-dependent 
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(labor  response)  variables  will  take  place  in  the  following 
chapter . 

Figure  5.1  presents  certain  categories  pertaining  to 
national  integration  and  the  various  thresholds.  On  the 
integration  question  we  note  two  major  historical  differ- 
ences: first,  Sweden  began  the  process  of  integration  into 

a mass  democracy  with  a history  of  continuous  representa- 
tive organs  whereas  Norway  and  Denmark  had  only  prolonged 
periods  of  absolutism  to  build  on;  second,  Norway  was 
throughout  the  modern  period  (from  about  1450)  dependent  in 
one  way  or  another  upon  her  two  neighbors,  first  Denmark 
until  1814  and  then  Sweden  until  1905.  In  terms  of  govern- 
mental structure  we  notice  the  important  difference  of  Nor- 
way's unicameral  Storting  as  opposed  to  the  two-chamber 
institutions  of  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

In  terms  of  the  general  power  confrontation  surrounding 
integration  we  see  that  Norway  was  the  first  to  achieve 
parliamentary  control  over  domestic  matters  in  1884  while 
control  over  foreign  affairs  was  not  granted  until  the  dis- 
solution of  the  union  in  1905.  Denmark  was  able  to  force 
the  king's  recognition  of  a majority  in  the  lower  house  in 
1901  and  this  principle  was  only  once  (and  then  very  mildly) 
transgressed  during  the  so-called  "Easter  Crisis"  in  1920. 
Sweden  was  the  last  to  fully  implement  parliamentary  con- 
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trol,  having  to  wait  for  the  crisis  of  the  First  World  War 
before  the  king  finally  conceded  in  1917. 

The  legitimation  of  opposition  in  general  was  quite 
similar  in  all  three  countries,  with  very  little  or  no  legal 
barriers  to  the  organization  and  propagation  of  political 
ideologies.  We  noted,  however,  that  there  were  slight  dif- 
ferences in  the  timing  and  intensity  of  the  threshold  con- 
frontations where  the  respective  labor  movements  were  con- 
cerned. Norway  had  a history  of  popular  movements  which, 
from  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  century,  had  gradually 
gained  acceptance  and  recognition  as  an  approved  form  for 
mobilization  and  the  aggregation  of  mass-based  demands.  The 
last  major  test  on  the  legitimation  barrier  between  labor 
and  central  officialdom  took  place  in  1851  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Thrane  Movement.  The  end  of  the  period  can  be 
marked  by  Thrane ' s 4-year  sentence  in  1855. 

Sweden  lacked  the  mass-movement  history  of  Norway  and 
(most  probably  therefore)  it  was  up  to  the  emerging  indus- 
trial labor  movement  to  secure  her  own  and  general  recogni- 
tion of  mass-opposition  through  direct  confrontation  with 
the  central  authorities.  Because  of  the  later  start  on  this 
threshold  the  Swedish  Socialists  had  more  "bothersome"  of- 
ficial opposition  to  overcome  at  the  outset  of  the  modern 
movement  than  did  the  Norwegians.  August  Palm  was  jailed 
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as  late  as  1889  and  it  was  not  until  about  1896  (when 
Brant ing  entered  the  Riksdag)  that  the  barrier  was  com- 
pletely passed. 

The  situation  was  nearly  the  same  in  Denmark  since 
that  country  also  lacked  a proto-labor  movement  of  the 
Thrane  sort.  The  first  half-decade  of  the  Danish  Party's 
existence  was  much  more  of  a running  fight  with  the  authori- 
ties than  was  the  early  experience  of  either  the  Swedish  or 
the  Norwegians  (post  Thrane) . The  jailings  of  Pio,  Geleff 
and  Brix  in  1873  resembled  more  closely  the  1851  incarcera- 
tion of  Thrane  than  they  did  the  more-or-less  symbolic  im- 
prisonment of  Palm.  One  would  also  have  to  go  back  to 
Thrane' s case  to  find  anything  comparable  to  Pio ' s forced 
exile  (bribery?)  in  1877. 

Looking  at  the  inclusion  threshold,  the  first  thing  we 
notice  is  the  early  entrance  of  Denmark's  Socialists  into 
the  electoral  competition.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
moderate  leaders  who  succeeded  Pio  in  1877  immediately  de- 
clared their  intention  to  concentrate  on  the  ballot  instead 
of  more  indirect  forms  of  political  activity.  This  they 
already  got  started  on  as  early  as  1879,  11  years  before  the 
Swedes  and  15  years  before  the  Norwegians . This  fact  must 
be  seen  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  in 
general.  The  Danes  were  granted  manhood  suffrage  as  early 
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as  1849  and,  although  this  was  later  reversed  for  the  upper 
chamber,  all  elections  to  the  lower  house  from  that  date 
were  held  under  the  principle  of  equal  voting.  If  we  use 
the  figure  of  approximately  15  percent  enfranchised  as  a 
sort  of  "qualified  male  suffrage  indicator, " we  can  see  that 
Norway  did  not  reach  this  level  until  1898  and  that  Sweden 
did  not  come  in  until  1909.  Denmark  was  also  the  first  to 
remove  major  economic  qualifications  and  extend  the  vote 
unreservedly  to  women  in  1915.  Norway  did  not  fully  effect 
universal  suffrage  until  1919  and  Sweden  was  not  past  the 
barrier  before  1920. 

Moving  to  the  representation  threshold,  and  taking  the 
upper  houses  of  the  Danish  and  Swedish  bicameral  systems 
first,  we  see  that  both  applied  the  common  feature  of 
longer  sessions  for  the  more  aristocratic  upper  house.  Both 
also  relied  on  an  indirect  electoral  system  but  Sweden's 
intermediate  bodies  before  1921  were  exclusively  rural  and 
urban  councils  while  Denmark  relied  on  a system  of  specially 
convened  electoral  colleges.  In  1921  electoral  colleges 
were  introduced  in  the  largest  Swedish  cities.  A form  of 
PR  was  applied  as  early  as  1866  in  Denmark  but  the  regional 
tax  inequalities  made  its  application  somewhat  superfluous. 
PR  was  introduced  into  the  Swedish  upper  chamber  in  1909 
as  part  of  the  "political  guarantees"  demanded  by  the  Con- 
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servatives  in  return  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage.  Up 
to  1915  the  King  of  Denmark  appointed  about  one-fourth  of 
the  Danish  Lanosting  while  after  that  the  same  proportion 
was  elected  to  the  next  Landsting  by  the  out-going  session. 

Both  upper  chambers  had  higher  age  requirements  and 
certain  tax  or  income  provisions.  The  Danish  Constitution 
of  1915  eliminated  tne  much  smaller  monetary  barriers  to 
Lanasting  representation  while  the  Swedish  reforms  of  both 
1909  and  1921  left  these  barriers  untouched.  It  was  not 
before  1933  that  a Socialist  government  under  Per  Albin 
Hansson  was  able  to  abolish  these  remnants  of  the  estates 1 
mentality . It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  whereas 
Danish  Landstingmenn  received  travel  compensation  and  a 
salary  as  early  as  1849,  it  was  not  until  1909  that  their 
wealthier  Swedish  counterparts  received  financial  support 
for  their  legislating  activities. 

As  for  the  lower  chambers  of  Denmark  and  SwTeden  and  the 
Storting  in  Norway  we  see  that  all  three  began  with  3-year 
sessions  but  that  the  Folketing  and  the  Second  Chamber  went 
over  to  4-year  periods  in  1915  and  1921,  respectively,  while 
the  Storting  did  not  change  until  1945.  In  the  types  of 
electoral  system  we  see  interesting  and  important  differ- 
ences . 


Broadly  speaking,  I think  we  can  characterize  the  three 
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countries  along  a "hard-soft"  continuum  in  terms  of  the 
systematic  barriers  to  maximum  representational  opportuni- 
ties. This  continuum,  which  applies  both  to  the  basic 
structural  aspects,  would  place  Denmark  on  the  "soft"  end, 
Norway  on  the  "hard"  end,  and  Sweden  in  between  but  closer 
to  the  "soft"  than  the  "hard"  end. 

Denmark  begins  the  period  of  regime  censitaire  with  the 
most  open  system  and  then,  when  PR  is  introduced  in  1915, 
the  new  method  of  mandate  allocation  is  the  most  just  of  all 
three.  The  simple  majority  (or  plurality)  system  which  was 
in  effect  for  the  lower  chamber  from  1849  to  1915  seems  to 
have  been  so  "soft"  that  it  actually  favored  the  new  So- 
cialist Party  with  its  wider  distribution  of  voter  potential 
than  it  did  the  more  locally  concentrated  Conservatives. 

Much  of  the  Conservative  misbalance  was  removed  with  the  new 
system  in  1915  but  it  was  not  done  so  to  the  disadvantage  of 
other  parties  since  the  provision  for  extra  mandates  allowed 
for  an  extremely  accurate  mathematical  division  of  seats. 

Sweden  introduced  PR  earlier  than  Denmark  (1909)  but 
it  was  not  quite  so  "soft"  a PR  and  it  replaced  the  extremely 
"hard"  absolute  majority  system  which,  right  up  to  1909,  had 
certain  districts  still  with  indirect  elections.  In  the 
first  election  after  PR  the  Socialists  gained  30  mandates 
(from  34  to  64)  and  the  Conservatives  (who  had  demanded  PR 
as  a "political  guarantee")  lost  34. 
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Norway 1 s system  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  was 
the  "hardest11  of  all  with  both  indirect  election  and  abso- 
lute majority  remaining  in  effect  up  to  1905.  Then  the 
shift  wa's  made  to  direct  elections  but  the  absolute  majority 
provisions  remained  in  effect  for  the  first  ballot  of  a two- 
ballot  system.  A simple  plurality  was  required  on  the  sec- 
ond ballot  but  there  were  no  elimination  mechanism  and  noth- 
ing to  prevent  alliances  on  the  second  go-around.  In  1919 
the  principle  of  PR  v/as  finally  accepted  and  in  1920  the 
electoral  commission  decided  on  the  Swedish  (d'Hondt)  system 
instead  of  the  Danish  version  with  extra  mandates  (d'Hondt 
for  "first"  or  "basic"  mandates  and  St.  Hague  for  the  extra 
mandates) . 

In  Figure  5.2  we  find  a table  over  most  elections 
relevant  for  the  representative  and  executive  thresholds  of 
the  three  Socialist  parties.  I have  listed  the  voter  and 
mandate  percentages  for  the  Storting  and  the  lower  houses 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark  and  have  computed  a simple  "voter- 
mandate  ratio"  which  is  merely  the  mandate  percent  as  a 
ratio  of  the  voter  percent.  In  addition,  I have  indicated 
certain  significant  threshold  events. 

If  we  begin  with  the  "soft"  Danish  system  we  can  see 
immediately  that  the  Social  Democrats,  in  the  first  elec- 
tion where  they  gained  representation  (1884),  had  a ratio 
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of  exactly  .50,  i.e.  they  received  2 percent  of  the  mandates 
in  relation  to  4 percent  of  the  vote.  By  1901  their  Voter/ 
Mandate  ratio  was  up  to  .63  and  in  1906  it  reached  .84.  If 
we  use  a-  figure  of  .80  as  a '‘fair  representation"  threshold 
indicator,  we  can  see  that  Denmark's  VMR  (Voter/Mandate 
Ratio)  was  already  over  this  level  in  1906,  12  years  before 
the  introduction  of  proportional  representation. 

The  picture  for  Sweden  is  much  more  difficult  to  pre- 
sent accurately  because  of  the  lack  of  party-labeled  elec- 
tion statistics  prior  to  1911.  The  voter  percentages  for 
1906  and  1909  (15  percent  and  21  percent)  are  simple  aver- 
ages of  estimates  made  by  the  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party 

62 

for  those  years.  (The  figures  in  parentheses  represent 
the  high  and  low  estimates . Interpretation  is  even  more 
difficult  because  of  the  extensive  electoral  cooperation — 
with  common  lists--between  the  Liberals  and  the  Socialists 
during  the  pre-1911  period.)  The  first  accurate  figures  are 
for  1911  and  we  see  there  that  with  the  introduction  of  PR 
the  Socialists  are  already  at  a VMR  of  1.00  with  28  percent 
of  both  votes  and  seats  in  the  lower  chamber.  In  the  fol- 
lowing election  (1915)  they  immediately  graduate  to  over- 
representation  with  a VMR  of  1.07  and  by  1917,  when  they  are 
the  largest  party  in  terms  of  votes  and  mandates,  they  have 


a peak  VMR  of  1.19. 
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The  Norwegians  represent  the  clearly  deviant  case  on 
the  representation  and  executive  thresholds  as  is  obvious 
from  Figure  5.2.  They  are  the  last  of  the  three  parties  to 
place  representatives  in  the  national  assembly  (19  years 
after  Denmark  and  6 years  after  Sweden)  and  when  they  do  so 
in  1903  they  have  a VMR  of  only  .25.  The  change  to  direct 
elections  helps  them  somewhat  in  1906  (VMR  .50)  but  the 
effect  is  not  permanent  and  by  1918  their  share  of  the  man- 
dates represents  only  44  percent  of  their  share  of  the  votes. 
Even  after  the  introduction  of  PR  in  1921  there  follows  two 
elections  with  VMR's  right  on  the  "fair  representation" 
border  line  and  it  is  not  before  1927  (with  the  reunifica- 
tion of  the  moderate  socialists)  that  they  become  the  largest 
party  at  the  polls  and  graduate  into  overrepresentation 
(VMR  1.05) . 

As  to  executive  positions  we  note  once  again  that  both 
Sweden  and  Denmark  cross  this  threshold  earlier  than  Norway. 
Stauning  enters  the  Radical  Liberal  ministry  in  Denmark  in 
1916  and  Branting  and  three  of  his  comrades  take  over  Lib- 
eral portfolios  in  1917.  The  order  is  reversed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  full  governmental  responsibility  with  Sweden  being 
the  first  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  to  venture  a so- 
cialist ministry  in  1921  and  with  Denmark  following  up  in 
1924.  In  Norway  there  is  no  Socialist  minister  before  the 
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ill-fated  Hornsrud  government  of  1928  but,  given  the  swift 
demise  of  this  ministry,  it  is  questionable  to  interpret 
this  as  the  passing  of  the  executive  threshold.  It  was  not 
until  1935  that  the  Norwegian  Socialists  were  able  to  as- 
sume executive  responsibility  with  the  same  degree  of  assur- 
ance that  their  Swedish  and  Danish  party-fellows  had  enjoyed 
more  than  a decade  earlier. 

This  concludes  the  descriptive  summary  of  the  major 
aspects  of  threshold  developments  within  the  Norwegian, 
Danish,  and  Swedish  systems.  The  next  and  final  step  of  the 
cross-system  comparison  is  the  "causal”  interpretation  of 
the  interaction  of  the  three  macro-variables;  economic 
growth,  political  context,  and  labor  response.  We  turn  to 
this  complicated  task  in  Chapter  6. 
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CHAPTER  6 


RADICALISM  AND  THE  SEQUENCE  AND  INTENSITY 
OP  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


In  this  chapter  we  are  going  to  examine  the  sequences 
and  the  intensities  of  the  changing  factors  of  economic  and 
political  development.  We  shall  view  the  temporal  dimen- 
sions of  these  factors  as  macro-determinants  of  "radical" 
or  "moderate"  labor  response.  Our  method  will  be  to  pre- 
sent the  political  threshold  sequences  of  the  three  systems 
in  juxtaposition  with  certain  of  the  developmental  indica- 
tors in  order  to  determine  possible  causal  patterns  between 
these  phenomena  and  varieties  of  labor  response. 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have  carefully  developed 
the  methodological,  theoretical,  and  empirical  basis  of  our 
independent  factors.  We  have  not,  however,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  wage-dispute  indicator,  treated  the  dependent 
side  of  our  research  problem,  the  "radical/moderate"  labor 
response.  As  we  remarked  in  Chapter  4,  the  major  reason 
for  this  has  been  the  absence  in  the  Bull-Galenson  litera- 
ture of  any  measure  which  could  be  justifiably  included  in 
our  total-system,  macro-dynamic  orientation.  All  of  the 
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measures  associated  with  the  classical  Scandinavian  continu- 
um (Norway  most  radical,  Sweden  less,  Denmark  least)  have 
been  supported  by  event-specific  indicators  and,  as  al- 
ready commented,  these  indicators  were  conceptually  unsuited 
for  the  time-as-setting  nature  of  the  macro-dynamic  corre- 
lations. Now  that  we  have  lowered  our  analytic  level  to  a 
search  for  contextually  specific  factors,  however,  these 
measures  (and  others  not  taken  up  in  the  Bull-Galenson 
literature)  must  now  be  presented.  We  turn,  therefore,  to 
a brief  discussion  of  the  relative  "radical/moderate'r  nature 
of  the  three  labor  responses . 

Denmark 

All  references  to  Scandinavian  labor  development  treat 
the  Danish  case  as  the  most  moderate.  As  is  necessary  for 
establishing  "moderateness"  the  arguments  for  this  conten- 
tion are  invariably  made  in  a negative  direction,  i.e.  be- 
cause the  Danish  movement  lacked  any  significant  radical 
tendencies,  it  was  therefore  the  most  moderate.  The  case 
is  easily  established,  therefore,  by  merely  scanning  the 
histories  of  the  worker,  voter,  and  party-member  sectors  of 
the  movement  for  exceptions  to  moderate  development. 

The  Danish  union  movement  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of 
the  most  complacent  in  Europe.  The  first  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  was  signed  as  early  as  1870  and  before 
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the  turn  of  the  century  this  form  of  labor-management  con- 
frontation was  solidly  established.  As  Galenson  points  out, 
"By  1899  virtually  every  trade  in  Copenhagen  and  the  more 

important  trades  in  provincial  cities  were  governed  by  col- 

1 

lective  agreement."  The  only  year  which  saw  a really  large 

man-days  lost  ratio  was  1899  and  the  dispute  responsible  was 

a massive  lockout  on  the  part  of  Danish  employers  with  the 

intention  of  waging  a "preventive  war"  (as  Galenson  calls 

it)  with  their  labor  enemies  before  they  got  too  strong. 

They  didn't  prevent  the  workers  from  becoming  "strong"  in 

terms  of  organized  numbers  but  the  event  clearly  had  some 

moderating  effect  on  the  Danish  movement  since  the  man-days 

lost  ratio  for  all  5-year  periods  after  1899  rose  above  1.00 

only  once  as  compared  with  six  out  of  eight  times  for  the 

Norwegians  and  five  out  of  eight  for  the  Swedes.  The  only 

period  of  increased  labor  disputes  was  during  the  years 

1920-24  when,  due  to  the  post-war  deflation,  money  wages 

were  hard  hit.  Even  during  this  crucial  period,  however, 

there  were  only  5,094,000  Danish  man-days  lost  as  compared 

2 

with  10,882,000  for  Norway  and  22,395,000  for  Sweden. 

Danish  voters  at  no  time  during  our  period  of  interest 
expressed  a strong  preference  for  radical  labor  parties  even 
though  the  Danish  Communist  Party  competed  in  every  election 
after  1919.  They  began  with  0.7  percent  of  the  votes  in 
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1920  and  by  1935  they  had  raised  this  to  1.6  percent.  Labor 
deviations  to  the  right  were  equally  modest.  An  independent 
conservative  group  (Det  Uafhengige  Sosialdemokrati)  received 
less  than  1 percent  of  the  votes  in  the  elections  of  1918 
and  1920  before  vanishing  from  the  scene. 

The  party  leadership  was  no  more  adventuresome  than  the 
workers  or  the  socialist  electorate.  Party  programs  were 
moderate  and  invariably  reformist  in  character.  The  rela- 


tionship with  international  socialism  was  solidly  in  the 
Bernstein  tradition  with  full  support  for  the  Second  Inter- 
national . Barely  a handful  of  delegates  opposed  the  vote  in 
1919  to  stay  with  the  older  body  and  even  within  the  thin 
radical  ranks  there  was  opposition  to  the  new  Comintern. 

Syndicalism  also  made  its  appearance  in  Denmark  at 
about  the  same  time  that  it  appeared  in  the  other  Scandina- 
vian countries.  In  1910  the  syndicalist  Federation  of  the 
Trade  Union  Opposition  was  established  and  they  managed  to 
take  over  three  national  unions,  the  masons,  the  seamen, 
and  the  maritime  engineers . They  engaged  in  several  ,rdirect 
action"  strikes  during  World  War  I but  they  were  apparently 
isolated  and  of  little  significance.  (The  highest  man- 


days-lost  ratio  for  the  war  years  was  0.42  in  1916.)  They 
reached  their  peak  of  activity  in  1918  when  they  were  quite 
active  in  Copenhagen,  even  attempting  at  one  point  to  storm 
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the  Danish  stock  exchange.  They  were  resolutely  disbanded 
by  the  police  under  the  orders  of  the  Radical  Liberal/So- 
cialist coalition  government.  The  recession  of  1921  saw 
their  disappearance  from  the  Danish  labor  scene. 

In  sum,  there  exist  practically  no  indicators  from  the 
Danish  labor  movement  of  a radical  nature.  All  of  the 
facets  of  the  Danish  labor  response  to  externally  common 
radical/moderate  "tests"  (the  Comintern,  the  general  strike 
movement,  syndicalism,  etc.)  were  in  the  moderate  direction. 
Galenson  sums  up  Danish  socialism  as  follows: 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  remark  that  the  generic  term 
"socialism"  covers  a wide  spectrum  of  political  and 
economic  beliefs.  From  the  point  of  view  of  funda- 
mental change  in  the  form  of  society,  Danish  socialism 
has  always  occupied  one  of  the  most  conservative 
positions  in  this  spectrum,  well  to  the  right  of 
Austro— Marx'!  sm  and  Norwegian  syndicalism,  and  even 
British  Fabianism.’’ 

I think  that  all  would  agree  that  that  is  pretty  far  to 
the  right  to  be . 

Sweden 


The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  union  sector  of 
the  Swedish  labor  movement  was  the  early  advocacy  and  at- 
tempts at  general  or  "national"  strikes.  It  can  be  sum- 
marily stated  that  the  strike  as  an  offensive  weapon  for 
Swedish  workers  did  not  seem  to  be  very  successful.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  Sundsvoll  strike  of  1879  which  in- 
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volved  approximately  5,000  workers  and  which  was  quickly 
suppressed.  The  same  fate  befell  the  so-called  Norberg 
Conflict  in  1891—92  but  the  defeat  for  the  workers  here  was 
c*s  much  a result  of  their  vastly  inferior  position  in  rela- 
tion to  their  employers  as  it  was  a result  of  the  few 
federal  troops  that  were  called  in. 

The  movement  was  not  impressed,  however,  and  around 
the  turn  of  the  century  more  and  more  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  national  strike  as  both  an  industrial  and  political 
weapon.  A large  suffrage  strike  was  carried  out  in  1902 
by  over  84,000  workers  (there  were  approximately  66,000 
organized  workers  at  the  time)  but,  according  to  Norgren, 
the  only  immediate  result  was  the  final  impetus  to  the  em- 
ployers to  come  together  in  a new  peak  national  organiza- 
tion.  The  Swedish  Employer's  Association.  All  these 
earlier  disputes  were  only  preliminaries,  however,  to  the 
grand  confrontation  in  1909  in  which  more  than  300,000 
workers  stayed  off  the  job  for  almost  three  months.  The 
result  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a minor  disaster  for  the 
early  Swedish  labor  movement,  one  which  surely  had  strong 
psychological  implications  for  the  later  reformist  develop- 
ment. Organized  membership  in  the  National  Federation  of 

7 

Labor  declined  from  213,000  in  1908  to  118,000  in  1910. 

Even  the  official  Labor  Party  scribes,  Nordstrom  and  Lind- 
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horn,  see  the  event  as  a "fiasco"  which  not  only  set  bach 

the  entire  labor  movement  organizationally  and  financially 

but  which  also  spawned  an  active  syndicalist  opposition. 

The  following  summation  of  the  national  strike  which  they 

made  in  1939  gives  us  an  excellent  idea,  not  only  of  the  end 

of  the  general  strike  in  the  Swedish  labor-  movement,  but 

also  of  the  ideological  direction  which  was  immedia.tely 

taken  up  by  the  established  leadership: 

The  weapon  of  the  national  strike  had  shown  itself  to 
be  an  over-emphasized  weapon,  which,  when  carried  out 
recklessly,  could  have  disastrous  consequences  for 
the  Swedish  labor  movement.  It  became  apparent  that, 
if  the  union  movement  was  going  to  stand  united  and 
strong  and  attain  practical  results,  then  a determined 
and  straight-backed  reform  policy  was  unavoidable . ^ 

That  it  was  not  "unavoidable"  for  all  in  the  movement, 
however,  became  more  and  more  apparent  during  the  decade 
after  1909.  Opposition  to  reformism  and  Liberal  cooperation 
developed  gradually  within  the  party,  especially  within  the 
rapidly  growing  Socialist  Youth  Union.  An  official  opposi- 
tion was  formed  within  the  party  as  early  as  1912  and  when 
this  developed  into  the  Social  Democratic  Leftist  Party  in 
1917  there  were  clearly  those  among  the  electorate  who  were 
willing  to  offer  their  support.  This  group  and  the  smaller 
Swedish  Communist  Party  which  eventually  split  off  from  it, 
an<3  the  more  moderate  group  of  "national  communists"  which 
eventually  split  off  from  the  Communists;  all  three,  in 
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various  combinations  for  various  years,  managed  to  hold  be- 
tween 6 and  8 percent  of  the  total  vote  for  the  Second  Cham- 
ber between  1917  and  1932.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  shares  of  the  socialist  vote,  the  Swedish  radical  parties 
had  consistently  higher  percentages  than  either  the  Danish 
or  Norwegian  splinter  groups.  We  have  computed  these  shares 
for  5-year  periods  in  Table  6.1. 


Table  6.1:  The  Votes  for  Radical  Splinter  Parties 

as  a Percentage  of  All  Socialist  Votes 


Time  Period 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norw; 

1916-1920 

1.0 

19.3 

- 

1921-1925 

1.3 

14 . 3 

9.9 

1926-1930 

0.8 

14.8 

7.5 

1931-1935 

3.0 

16 . 6 

4.4 

Source:  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  official  election 

statistics . 

The  Swedish  radical  splinter  parties  went  through  a 
confusing  progression  of  splits  and  counter-splits  from  1917 
until  about  1941,  at  which  time  the  remaining  remnants  were 
either  back  in  the  mother  party,  members  of  the  Moscow- 
oriented  Communist  Party,  or  part  of  the  small  fascist  group 
gathered  around  the  once-communist  Nils  Flygg.9  During  this 
period  there  were  no  less  than  four  separate  parties  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  virtually  all  of  the  splits  (with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  first)  resulted  from  disagreements  over  Mos- 
cow-issued organizational  and  ideological  doctrines.  We 
limit  ourselves  here  only  to  a brief  discription  of  the 
first  and  most  important  confrontation,  that  between  the 
mother  party  and  the  Social  Democratic  Leftist  Party. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  core  of  the  radical  opposition 
within  the  Swedish  Party  came  from  the  youth  movement.  The 
major  point  of  disagreement  between  the  two  factions  was  the 
cooperation  with  the  Liberals  at  both  the  parliamentary  and 
the  executive  level,  a policy  which  was  staunchly  supported 
by  Hjalmar  Branting  and  the  Socialist  group  in  the  Riksdag. 
At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  internal  opposition 
group  in  1912,  the  Swedish  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party  had 
64  representatives  in  the  Second  Chamber,  a greater  per- 
centage for  that  period  than  either  the  Danish  or  Norwegian 
socialists.  The  Parliamentary  group  was  extremely  strong 
within  the  party  and  virtually  every  major  ideological  or 
tactical  decision  that  was  taken  by  the  national  conventions 
were  not  binding  on  the  Riksdag  representatives.  This  was 
especially  important  for  the  crucial  cooperation  issue 
where,  almost  without  exception,  the  cooperative  spirit  of 
the  Branting  Riksdag  group  was  stronger  than  that  of  the 
national  convention. 


By  1917  (the  year  when  Branting  and  three  others  went 
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into  the  Liberal  ministry)  the  cooperation  question  was 
still  the  most  important  tactical  controversy  but  other, 
organizational  problems,  had  become  the  focus  of  contention. 
The  opposition  had  called  together  a "peace  conference"  in 
Stockholm  in  1916,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  party 
leadership.  When  the  latter  responded  in  1917  with  a reso- 
lution ordering  the  Youth  League  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
the  party  or  face  explusion,  the  question  was  already  de- 
cided and  the  minority  withdrew  taking  with  them  approxi- 
mately 10,000  members  and  15  Riksdagsmen.  (Party  member- 
ship for  1917  is  estimated  at  approximately  114,000  mem- 
10 

bers . ) In  1919  the  new  party,  under  the  leadership  of 
Zeth  Hoglund  and  claiming  the  allegiance  of  no  less  than  the 
mayor  of  Stockholm,  joined  the  Third  International. 

It  is  important  to  mention  that  the  Moscow-oriented 
core  of  this  original  radical  group  (it  split  three  more 
times  before  1939)  gradually  became  the  foremost  agitator 
for  Comintern  support  in  Scandinavia.  Although  it  began 
rather  moderately,  by  1919  it  had  swung  directly  into  line 
with  the  Bolshevik  creed  and  its  party  programs  for  this 
period  were  easily  as  radical  as  any  socialist  group  of  the 
time.  Hulse  paraphrases  one  such  party  statement  as  "cal- 
ling for  world  revolution,  for  the  dictatorship  of  the 
—proletariat,  for  both  direct  and  parliamentary  action  against 
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the  bomjeois  system,  and  for  revolutionary  propaganda.""^ 
They  were  also  behind  a modest  "Workers  and  Soldiers  Coun- 
cils" movement  in  Stockholm  in  1918. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  radical- 
ness of  these  leftist  splinter  parties  was  not  such  that  it 
prevented  all  cooperation  with  the  mother  party.  In  the 
election  of  1920  there  were  numerous  instances  of  joint 
electoral  lists  between  the  two  camps  and  in  the  election 
of  1921  there  were  even  cases  of  electoral  alliances  among 
all  three  parties,  the  Social  Democrats,  the  Left  Socialists, 
and  the  Communists.  Such  electoral  cooperation  was  totally 
absent  between  the  Norwegian  Socialists  and  Communists. 

Finally  v/e  can  mention  that  the  Swedish  syndicalist 
movement  was  somewhat  more  successful  than  the  Danish  but 
that  its  political  effect  was  also  quite  minimal.  In  1910 
the  Swedish  Workers'  Central  Organization  was  formed  as  a 
more  or  less  direct  result  of  the  failure  of  the  1909  na- 
tional strike  and  this  organization  grew  to  a membership  of 

12 

about  37,000  in  1924.  Approximately  80  percent  of  its 
membership  has  been  derived  from  the  construction,  mining, 
or  lumbering  industries.  The  radicalness  of  the  Socialist 
splinter  parties  seemed  to  have  prevented  any  noteworthy 
political  effects  by  the  syndicalists  on  the  Swedish  move- 
ment but  there  has  been  speculation  as  to  the  "demonstration 
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effect"  of  Swedish  syndicalism  on  the  Norwegian  socialist 
13 

development.  At  any  rate  the  movement  seems  to  have  found 

a fairly  permanent  recruitment  basis  in  Sweden  since  the 

membership  of  the  Swedish  Workers ' Central  Organization  was 

14 

placed  at  about  20,000  in  1962. 


In  sum  the  radical  indicators  for  the  Swedish  movement 
consist  primarily  of  an  early  endorsement  of  the  general 
strike  as  a political  and  organizational  weapon  and  the 
later  emergence  of  extremist  splinter  parties  which  managed 
to  secure  respective  percentages  of  the  socialist  vote  and 
which  were  extremely  active  in  the  international  communist 


movement.  As  for  the  major  ideological  thrust  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Labor  Party  we  can  perhaps  allow  a leading  Swe- 
dish historian.  Else  Hastad,  to  sum  up  for  us: 


The  Social  Democratic  Party  in  Sweden  can  in  general 
be  classified  as  a "realpolitik, " revisionist  party. 

Even  though  the  Party  long  maintained  a marxist  ide- 
ology, with  its  prognosis  as  to  the  amassment  of 
capital  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  the  diminution  and 
disappearance  of  the  middle  class  and  the  proletari- 
anization of  the  working  class  as  a result  of  capi- 
talist expansion;  these,  and  other  theoretical  specu- 
lations, have  not  played  any  major  role  in  the  formation 


, 

of  practical  policy.  5 


--Norway 

It  is  to  Norway  that  we  must  devote  most  of  our  atten- 
tion in  the  description  of  event-specific  radicalism  since, 
as  the  deviation  case  and  enfant  terible  of  the  Scandinavian 
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labor  movements,  more  radical  indicators  have  been  attributed 

to  her  than  to  either  of  the  other  two  systems.  it  will 

soon  be  clear,  however,  that  even  these  indicators  are 

relatively  few,  and  those  that  are  mentioned  are  nearly  all 

confined  to  the  party  sector  and  are  nearly  all  historical 

in  nature.  As  we  mentioned  earlier  in  connection  with  the 

industrialization  data,  all  references  can  ultimately  be 

16 

traced  to  Galenson. 

Galenson  sees  the  ideological  history  of  the  Norwegian 
labor  movement  as  "diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Den- 
mark, " being  as  it  was  "an  extreme,  radical  ideology, 

, . 17 

matched  by  few  others  in  Europe."  As  near  as  I can  deter- 
mine, however,  the  only  piece  of  information  offered  in 
support  of  this  contention  is  that,  the  Norwegian  Labor 

Party  was  "the  only  one  of  the  large,  western  European  so- 

18 

cial -democratic  parties  to  join  the  Comintern."  This  is 
the  only  radical  indicator  which  is  placed  in  a comparative 
framework  at  all  and  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  constantly 
cited  by  secondary  adherents  of  the  Bull-Galenson  proposi- 
tion . 

The  only  other  indicator  at  all  in  the  Galenson  ma- 
terial is  textual  and  has  to  do  with  the  final  take-over  of 
the  Norwegian  Party  by  the  Tranmasl-led  faction  in  1918. 
Galenson  presents  in  full  the  moderate  and  radical  tactical 
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resolutions  which  were  offered  by  both  groups,  emphasizing 
thereby  (correctly  X believe)  the  decisive  importance  of 
the  adoption  of  the  radical  solution.  Since  the  vote  over 
these  two  programs  will  be  thoroughly  analyzed  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters,  I will  present  both  resolutions  here  in 
their  entirety.  The  major  aspects  of  the  moderate  (ma- 
jority's) resolution  read  as  follows: 

The  socialist  society  shall  be  built  upon  majority 
opinion,  expressed  through  universal  suffrage  for  men 
and  women  alike  ....  Social  democracy  cannot 
recognize  any  dictatorship  by  force  either  on  the  part 
of  the  upper  class  or  the  working  class. 

The  Norwegian  Labor  Party  will  of  course  not  deny 
itself  the  right  to  invoke  the  general  strike  or  revo- 
lution in  a struggle  against  under-mining  of  majority 
opinion.  . . . 

The  Congress  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  it 
cannot  advise  a general  strike  or  revolutionary  mass 
action  to  advance  demands  for  cost  of  living  compen- 
sation, or  as  a part  of  a military  strike  to  achieve 
abolition  of  military  forces . Such  action  can  only 
harm  the  interests  of  the  working  class  in  the  light 
of  present  day  economic  and  political  conditions.  . . . 

The  radical  (minority)  resolution  which  finally  was 

adopted  proposed  the  following  tactical  principles: 

As  a revolutionary  class-warfare  party,  social 
democracy  cannot  recognize  the  right  of  the  ruling 
class  to  exploit  and  suppress  the  working  class,  even 
if  such  exploitation  and  suppression  are  supported  by 
a parliamentary  majority. 

The  Norwegian  Labor  Party  must  therefore  reserve  the 
right  to  employ  revolutionary  mass  action  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  economic  liberation  of  the  working  class. 

However,  the  Congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Norwegian  Labor  Party  as  a political  party  ought  in 
the  first  instance  to  work  for  unification  of  the 
working  class  to  capture  political  power  through 
elections . 
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But  the  party  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the 
struggles  being  waged  by  other  organizations  of 
workers.  This  Congress  thus  views  with  gratifica- 
tion the  organization  of  councils  of  workers  and 
soldiers . 

These  two  resolutions  seem  to  document  clearly  the  edge 
in  rhetorical  radicalism  which  the  Tranmasl-led  faction  had 
over  the  ,!old  guard"  within  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party. 

They  do  nothing,  however,  to  establish  Norway's  radicalism 
over  "few  other"  parties  in  Europe  nor  do  they  give  us  any 
concrete  instances  of  further  radical  events . We  can  point 
out,  however,  that  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party  never  employed 
their  "right  to  revolutionary  mass  action"  while  they  did 
involve  themselves  strongly  in  the  attempt  to  "capture  po- 
litical pov/er  through  elections."  And,  even  though  Tran- 
msl  had  a great  flair  for  rhetoric--such  as  when  he  declared 
at  one  of  the  party  congresses  that  the  working  class  must 
become  aware  that  revolution  and  dictatorship  are  absolutely 
necessary — neither  revolution  nor  dictatorship  ever  came 
close  to  actuality  in  the  Norwegian  movement. 

I do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  here  that  I be- 
lieve rhetorical  ideology  to  be  unimportant  nor  do  I wish  to 
say  that  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party  was  really  not  radical . 

I merely  wish  to  point  up  the  extreme  difficulty  in  sepa- 
rating out  the  objective  meaning  (it  is  of  course  never 
"objective")  in  a comparative  sense  of  the  relationship  be- 
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tween  ideology  and  social  action.  A full  analysis  of  the 
problem  is  beyond  the  purposes  of  our  current  research  prob- 


lem but  I do  feel  it  necessary  to  provide  some  way  of  dis- 
criminating between  these  tw’o  aspects  of  labor  response. 
Fortunately,  there  is  available  a simple  conceptual  frame 
which  was  conceived  for  a case  extremely  similar  to  the 
Norwegian  context.  In  his  excellent  study  of  the  Italian 
labor  movement,  Samuel  J.  Surace  has  made  the  following 
point : 

Narrowly  interpreted,  ideologies  may  seem  to  be  a 
part  of  the  stream  of  rhetoric  likely  to  be  generated 
in  any  society  undergoing  transformation.  Under  this 
interpretation,  the  expression  and  interaction  of 
ideologies  are  considered  to  be  independent  of,  or 
only  remotely  related  to,  social  action.  . . . But  it 
is  one  of  the  tasks  of  analysis  to  separate  the  quick 
from  the  dead,  and  in  the  examination  of  ideology 
there  are  two  questions  that  can  facilitate  this 
separation.  First,  does  the  ideological  rhetoric 
tend  to  reinforce  or  perpetuate  on-going  policy? 

. . . Second,  does  the  ideological  rhetoric  lead  to 

the  development  of  significant  programs,  whether  or 
not  successful?  The  first  part  of  the  second  question 
compels  the  researcher  to  distinguish  between  empty 
rhetoric  and  rhetoric  related  to  social  action;  the 
latter  part  of  the  question  refers  to  the  possibility 
that  an  attempted  unsuccessful  program  may  nonetheless 
constitute  a significant  social  action.20 

I think  that  the  distinctions  in  this  formulation  have 

direct  relevance  for  the  Norwegian  situation.  Let  us  apply 

some  of  these  points  to  the  Norwegian  movement  in  a brief 

speculation  as  to  the  relationship  between  ideology  and 


social  action. 
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First,  did  the  ideological  rhetoric  of  the  radical  wing 
which  took  over  the  party  in  1918  tend  to  reinforce  or 
perpetuate  on-going  policy.  I think  that  the  answer  is  two- 
fold and'  that  the  distinction  is,  again,  a temporal  one. 

That  is,  I believe  that  the  rhetoric  of  the  intra-party 
opposition  group  (officially  formed  in  1913)  played  a major 
psychological  and  symbolical  role  in  the  gradual  take-over 
of  the  party  from  within,  but  that  once  this  take-over  was 
accomplished  the  same  rhetoric  actually  became  a negative 
factor  which  stood  in  the  way  of  desired  social  action.  In 
other  words,  the  ideology  which  served  the  radical  elements 
so  well  in  their  internal  struggle  for  the  allegiance  of  the 
newly  organized  workers  was  not  the  ideology  best  suited  to 
their  direction  of  party  action  after  1919.  The  ideology 
of  Tranmael  and  his  followers  was,  in  the  words  of  Surace, 
"part  of  the  stream  of  rhetoric  likely  to  be  generated  in 
any  society  undergoing  transformation,"  but  (for  reasons 
which  we  shall  analyze  below)  this  same  ideology  suddenly 
became  that  of  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party  and  it  was  at  that 
point  that  the  rhetoric  no  longer  reinforced  on-going 
policy.  Let  me  briefly  try  to  support  this  view. 

Let  us  accept  for  the  moment  the  general  Bull-Galenson 
picture  of  the  Norwegian  labor  force  as  a "disrupted"  group 
of  ex-farmers  and  fishermen  who  abandon  the  cultural  secu- 
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rity  of  their  respective  local  environments  and  migrate  to 
industrial  projects  in  search  of  better  economic  conditions . 
We  can  refer  to  the  quote  of  Bull  in  the  first  chapter  and 
the  work's  cited  for  the  dependent  radical  variable  in  Figure 
4.1,  Chapter  4,  for  more  explicit  descriptions  of  this  situ- 
ation. Accepting  such  a situation  as  a fact  we  could  then 
describe  one  aspect  of  its  theoretical  relevance  in  the 


words  of  Hoseiitz  as  follows: 

It  would  be  strange  if  persons  who  have  recently  come 
to  urban  areas  from  a purely  rural  existence,  who  have 
little  or  no  experience  with  commodity  market,  who 
have  never  offered  their  services  on  a labor  market, 
and  who  have  as  yet  not  internalized  the  norms  and 
typical  behavior  patterns  of  an  industrial  social 
system,  would  not  experience  serious  ambiguity,  shock, 
and  confusion.  . . . in  fact,  in  extreme  situations 
these  persons  may  experience  sentiments  of  profound 
anomie  and  of  psychological  estrangement  or  alienation 
which  Marx  has  described.  . . . They  will,  in  some 
cases,  find  that  the  only  means  to  voice  their  frus- 
tration  about  the  new  situation  is  to  engage  in  vio- 
lent protest,  either  by  themselves  or  through  combina- 
tion in  some  organized  movement.^ 

Given  the  existence  of  such  a large  group  of  "normless" 
Norwegian  workers  (unorganized)  the  next  step  is  to  estab- 
lish how  they  might  become  integrated  into  the  labor  move- 
msnt . At  this  point  we  introduce  the  figure  of  Martin 
Tranmael  who  returns  to  Norway  in  1905  after  2 years  contact 
in  America  with  the  syndicalist  International  Workers  of  the 
World  organization.  In  1906  he  takes  over  as  part-time 
editor  of  one  of  the  largest  socialist  newspapers  in  Norway 
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in  the  third-largest  city  and  by  1911  he  and  his  comrades 
are  in  full  control  of  the  local  party  organization  (the 
second  largest  in  the  country  in  1910  after  Oslo).22  The 
Trondheim  group  then  acts  as  the  central  base  for  messianic 
organizational  work  which  spreads  out  over  the  countryside, 
placing  special  emphasis  on  the  new  industrial  labor  cites. 
Their  ideology  comes  in  contact  with  the  normiess  workers, 
giving  them  thereby  a symbolic  framework  for  the  structuring 
of  their  new  environment  while  at  the  same  time  placing  them 
firmly  in  the  ranks  of  the  intra-party  opposition  group.  In 
time  their  numbers  swell  the  representation  of  this  faction 
at  national  party  congresses  and  by  1918  the  Labor  Party  is 
won-over . 

At  that  point  the  ideology  of  rhetorical,  horm-servinq 
radicalism  becomes  the  ideology  of  a parliament-oriented, 
power-seeking  labor  party.  But  the  language  we  use  for 
structuring  our  various  worlds  is  not  that  easy  cast  off  and 
it  takes  many  years  before  the  earlier  self-serving  rhetoric 
can  be  dropped  altogether.  The  policies  and  behavior  of  the 
party  leadership  soon  begin  to  show,  however,  that  the  radi- 
cal ideology  no  longer  reinforces  policy.  This  fact  is 
harder  to  illustrate  but  there  do  seem  to  be  sufficient 
indications  that  this  was  the  case. 

The  Tranmael  rhetoric  easily  carried  the  entire  party 
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into  the  Comintern  as  already  mentioned.  They  were  the 
second  major  party  to  adhere  after  the  Bulgarians.  But  the 
clash  between  the  Norwegians  and  the  Bolsheviks  over  prin- 
ciple and  organizational  policy  began  almost  immediately 
and,  although  the  rhetoric  continued  to  flow  at  home,  there 
was  hardly  a single  Comintern  decision  in  which  the  Nor- 
wegians were  not  dissenters.  The  historian  of  world  com- 
munism, Franz  Borkenau,  sees  Norway's  membership  in  the 
Third  International  as  based  on  "a  mutual  misunderstanding." 
He  continues,  "The  Norwegian  left,  which  was  against  civil 
war,  against  ideological  unity,  against  centralization  and 
discipline,  against  centralization  of  the  trade  unions  to 

the  political  movement,  was  the  antithesis  of  Russian 

23 

Bolshevism  in  every  respect."  By  1923  the  majority  of  the 
Norwegian  Party  under  Tranmasl's  leadership  had  had  enough 
and  they  withdrew  from  the  Comintern  leaving  behind  the 
group  which  then  became  Norway's  Communist  Party. 

These  observations  do  not  necessarily  confirm  that  the 
Norwegian  socialists  were  not  radical  after  1918,  since  it 
can  justifiably  be  maintained  that  their  syndicalist  radi- 
calism was  merely  of  a different  nature  than  the  centralized, 
eliteist  radicalism  of  the  Bolshevist  persuasion.  There  is 
certainly  some  truth  in  this  and  I have  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  clashes  between  the  Comintern-oriented  Norwegians  and 
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the  Tranmael-  inspired  radicals  were  legitimately  limited  to 

ideological  questions.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  almost 

impossible  to  find  examples  of  party  action  after  1919 

(after  the  workers-  and  soldier s-councils  which  we  shall 

discuss  below)  which  resulted  from  or  were  based  on  the 

24 

party  rhetoric.  I think  that  Ulf  Torgersen  has  summed  up 
my  point  here  as  well  as  anyone  and  I will  let  him  make  it 
in  full: 


The  radicalization  of  the  Norwegian  Labour  Party 
is  very  well  known  to  most  political  sociologists, 
but  what  they  invariably  fail  to  notice  is  the  ex- 
tremely speedy  de-radicalization  that  brought  the 
party  from  membership  in  Comintern  to  the  Cabinet  in 
the  course  of  four  years.  Any  analysis  which  limits 
itself  to  the  strictly  social  variables,  such  as 
"speed  of  industrialization,"  will  rightly  assess 
the  basis  for  the  radical  upsurge,  but  such  an  approach 
will  fail  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  contained 
in  the  limited  level  of  revolutionary  activity  dis- 
played (concrete  plans  for  revolutionary  activity, 
such  as  real  preparation  for  armed  conflict  hardly 
existed)  and  in  the  rapid  decline  of  the  revolutionary 
wave . 25 

I do  not  want  to  take  more  time  here  to  pursue  this 
line  of  thinking  but  I do  think  it  important  to  emphasize 
the  point  made,  i.e.  that  Norway ' s radicalism  was  primarily 
rhetorical  and  that  it  was  successful  for  the  internal  take- 
over of  the  party  but  unsuccessful  (or  at  least  dysfunc- 
tional) for  party-directed  social  action  after  1918.  This 
is  quite  important  since  for  our  framework  it  probably  means 
that  the  rhetorical  ideology  was  more  correctly  (in  an 
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eidetic  sense)  the  measure  of  the  industrialization  process 
than  was  the  oft-quoted  indicator  of  the  joining  of  the 
Comintern.  At  any  rate,  Surace ' s differentiation  allows 
us  to  keep  the  social  action  and  rhetorical  aspects  of  ide- 
ology separate  in  the  analysis  which  follows. 

We  have  had  to  deviate  slightly  here  from  our  procedure 
of  presenting  the  various  radical  indicators  for  the  three 
systems  in  terms  of  the  worker,  voter,  and  party  sector  but 
I feel  that  the  diversion  was  called  for  since  we  have 
placed  the  all— important  Galenson  data  in  perspective.  We 
have  anticipated  the  results  for  the  Norwegian  situation  by 
stating  tnat  it  was  the  rhetoric  and  the  joining  of  the 
Comintern  which  have  been  the  major  measures  for  Norway's 
f^^~isft  categorization.  We  can,  however,  briefly  cro  over 
the  different  sectors  in  search  for  other  radical  signs  and 
elaborate  somewhat  on  one  of  these  empirical  facts,  the 
workers-  and  soldiers—  councils . 

The  Norwegian  strike  record  is  definitely  worse  (from 
a moderate  s point  of  view)  than  Denmark's  but  probably 
about  the  same  as  Sweden's  with,  however,  less  emphasis  on 
the  general  strike.  The  major  structural  setting  for  Nor- 
wegian labor  disputes  (and  for  Danish  and  Swedish  for  that 
matter)  was  the  early  organization,  strength,  and  general 
willingness  to  bargain  on  the  part  the  labor  and  employer 
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national  peak  organizations . Arnold  Heidenheimer  sums  up 
the  Norwegian  situation  (after  1900)  well  in  his  work  on 
Business  Associations  and  the  Financing  of  Political  Pa r t i e s : 

. . . the  relatively  quick  display  of  readiness  by 
the  Employer's  Federation  to  settle  labor  and  wage 
disputes  through  collective  contracts  and  even  arbi- 
tration forced  the  leaders  of  the  LO  [National  Federa- 
tion of  Labor]  to  develop  specific  bargaining  skills. 

So  .Lapj-dly  oid  this  process  cf  differentiation  procrress 
that  within  little  more  than  a decade  the  leader  of 
the  parliamentary  Labour  Party  sat  on  a court  of 
arbitration  which  adjudicated  between  the  claims  of 
unions  and  employers,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  more 
radical  union  members.26 


In  the  last  part  of  this  statement  we  have  mentioned 
t-ho  two  major  factors  which  make  the  Norwegian  labor— manage- 
ment confrontation  somewhat  special  in  comparison  with  her 
two  neighbors:  1)  state  intervention  through  compulsory 

arbitration  and  2)  "m c*~e  j-i-- 

*"•  / -uio  o_  v—  v^i.  c«.  _l  wAij-v/ii  invJiLu-/Cj  J7 o -Li!  ulic:  IT  O lift 

of  the  official  "Trade  Union  Opposition  Group  of  1913" 
(Tranmasl's  Trondheim-based  group)  . 

It  is  true  that  all  three  countries  developed  relatively 
equal  labor  and  management  peak  associations  at  about  the 


same  time  (c.  1900)  and  that  the  major  tendency  for  all 
three  was  in  the  direction  of  national  scale  collective 
bargaining . But  rt  is  also  true  that  the  Norwegian  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  (Landsorganisationen,  LO)  was  comparatively 
weaker  in  relation  to  the  Norwegian  Employer's  Association 
(Norsk  arbeidsgiversforening,  NAF)  than  were  either  the 
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Danish  or  the  Swedish  organizations.  Comparing  Norway  with 
Denmark,  for  example,  the  Norwegian  Employer's  Association 
in  1902  was  organized  in  industrial  concerns  with  more  than 
34,000  workers,  whereas  the  LO  had  only  7,500  members.  In 
1913  the  LO  had  moved  in  sharply  on  the  difference  but  the 
figures  were  still  against  them  with  74,000  workers  under 
NAF  and  64,000  registered  in  the  Lu.2?  In  Denmark  for  the 


same  2 years  the  figures  were  as  follows:  1902— Employers 

(55,000  workers)  Labor  (64,000);  1913 — Employers  (83,000) 

28 

Labor  (115, 000) . 


The  superiority  of  the  Norwegian  employers  during  the 
first  2 decades  after  1900  led  to  an  aggressive  lockout 
strategy  on  the  part  of  management.  This,  in  turn,  contrib- 
uted to  the  strengthening  of  the  decentralized,  direct- 
action  opposition  group  within  the  party  and  to  the  ad- 
herence Oi.  the  Liberals  (who  were  in  power  throughout  most 
of  the  period)  to  a policy  of  state-supported  compulsory 
arbitration.  Before  about  1907  strike  action  was  sporadic 
and  nearly  invariably  resulted  to  the  detriment  of  the 
workers  involved.  Edvard  Bull  describes  such  a strike  in 
1902  where  approximately  300  workers  in  a lumber  yard  or- 
ganized a union  in  the  off-season  and  attempted  the  following 
year  to  reach  a wage  agreement.  The  company's  management 
responded  by  locking  out  all  workers  who  would  not,  in 
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written  form,  declare  themselves  out  of  the  new  union.  When 

the  workers  refused  to  disband  the  organization  the  company 

merely  began  importing  strike  breakers  in  large  numbers. 

(This  tactic  was  much  more  extensive  in  Norway  than  in 

either  Sweden  or  Denmark.  In  fact,  most  of  the  strike 

breakers  employed  in  Norway  during  this  time  were  Danish.) 

The  result  was,  "'a  defeat  for  the  workers  so  complete  that 

it  was  9 years  before  another  union  was  organized  in  the 
29 

district . " 

A gradual  history  of  such  incidents  led  the  Liberals  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  government  intervention  in  labor  dis- 
putes. They  began  national  agitation  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration in  1907  after  the  largest  labor  dispute  in  Norway 
up  to  that  time  had  taken  place  between  the  The  Emplover 1 s 
Association  and  all  workers  in  the  paper  and  cellulose  in- 
dustry (about  6,000  workers  in  all) . (This  dispute  was  very 
short  and  was  one  of  the  very  few  which  "resulted  in  a com- 
plete victory  for  the  workers."  It  was  led  on  behalf  of  the 
workers  by  the  Norwegian  Working  Man’s  Association  which  was 
later  to  prove  one  of  the  key  radical  groups  in  the  take- 
over of  the  official  labor  apparatus.  It  seems  likely  that 
this  rather  unique  victory  strengthened  their  position  with- 
in the  movement  at  an  early  and  crucial  point.) 

"By  1911  the  Liberal  government  was  firmly  enough  com- 
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mitted  to  uhe  principle  of  state  intervention  to  step  into 
the  largest  conflict  to  date,  one  that  involved  more  than 
32,000  workers  in  the  iron,  mining,  lumber,  and  paper  in- 
dustries. In  this  instance,  the  national  authorities  re- 
onl^  on  conciliation  between  the  two  parts  but  it  set 
the  precedent  required  and  in  1912  compulsory  arbitration 
was  a major  point  on  the  Liberals'  election  program. 

Between  1912  and  1916  the  labor  movement  organized  sup- 
port against  the  principle  of  government  intervention  but 
the  degree  of  opposition  was,  at  best,  uneven.  Those  na- 
tional organizations  which  had  signed  long-term  nation-wide 
agreements  ^the  first  was  in  1907  for  the  iron  workers)  and 
those  which  had  benefited  from  earlier  arbitration  opposed 
the  Liberals'  policy  "in  principle"  and  rather  half-heartedly. 
Those  labor  sectors  which  had  a running  history  of  labor  con- 
flict  and  who  had  not  benefited  from  decisions  by  the  state 
were  strongly  opposed.  The  latter  were  invariably  in  those 
industries  where  the  Tranmasl  opposition  groups  stood  the 
strongest.  In  1916,  for  example,  when  the  Liberals  finally 
forced  througn  compulsory  arbitration  into  law  (primarily 
to  stave  off  a threatened  national  lockout)  the  iron  workers 
received  a rather  favorable  settlement  whereas  the  miners 
came  out  on  the  short  end  of  the  three-way  bargaining.  As 
Bull  says,  "The  miners  belonged  to  the  core  troops  within  the 
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Trade  Union  Opposition  Group,  and  the  arbitration  strength- 
ened their  desire  for  radical  confrontation."30 

After  1916  the  history  of  strike  activity  shifted  over 


to  the  labor/government  sector  and  it  was  an  activity  of 


threats  and  symbolic  work  stoppages  rather  than  actual  con- 


frontation. In  connection  with  both  compulsory  arbitration 


ana  the  unfavorable  economic  situation  accompanying  the 


First  World  War,  there  were  threats  from  the  movement  of  a 
general  strike  but  a single  day  of  symbolic  work  stoppage 
was  the  only  result.  It  was  not  until  the  post-war  depres- 
sion and  the  lapsing  of  the  first  arbitration  law  that  strike 
and  lockout  activity  increased  significantly,  and  it  was 
here,  once  again,  on  the  initiative  of  the  employers.  A 
lockout  offensive  was  launched  as  soon  as  the  arbitration 
law  expired  in  1921  and  the  LO  responded  with  a national 
strike,  calling  more  than  150,000  workers  off  the  job.  What 
followed  was  another  indication  of  the  relationship  between 
radical  ideology  and  actual  policy  after  1919.  The  LO  began 
the  general  strike  in  a burst  of  class-solidarity  rhetoric. 
The  radicals  were  in  full  control  of  both  the  party  and  the 


LO  ana  the  final  confrontation  with  the  capitalist  enemy  was 


now  to  be  effected.  The  result,  quite  briefly,  was  a 
disaster  for  the  Norwegian  labor  movement,  just  as  the  gen- 
eral strike  in  Sweden  had  been  12  years  earlier.  Prices 
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were  so  low  at  the  time  that  the  capitalists  had  really  very 
little  to  lose  in  the  confrontation  and,  as  Bull  points  out, 
they  could  at  least  save  on  wages.  After  only  a month  the 
labor  leaders  sought  out  an  obscure  clause  from  an  earlier 
arbitration  law  which  provided  for  conciliation  and,  after 
winning  tneir  point  on  the  removal  of  an  unpopular  govern- 
ment arbitrator,  the  general  strike  was  called  off.  The  two 
most  obvious  results  of  the  defeat  were  the  decline  in  LO 
membership  from  142,000  in  1920  to  about  84,000  in  1922,  and 
the  support  by  tne  parliamentary  labor  group  of  a new  arbi- 
tration law  in  1922. 

After  1922  tne  political  strike  declined  in  importance 
the  scene  of  labor  unrest  shifted  back  to  the  worker/ 
management  confrontation.  Because  of  her  lower  level  of  de- 
velopment, Norway  was  harder  hit  by  the  downswings  and 
benefited  less  from  the  upswings  of  the  international  eco- 
nomic cycle.  The  years  between  1920  and  1935  were  the  worst 
in  Norwegian  history  for  labor  stoppages.  The  total  man- 
days  lost  to  labor  disputes  during  this  period  was  24,448,000 
as  compared  with  only  5,002,000  for  the  period  1905-1920. 31 
These  figures  have  important  meaning  for  our  interpretations 
of  the  total-system  correlations  in  Chapter  4 since  they 
indicate  (as  we  expected)  that  labor  disputes  were  not  as- 


sociated with  the  industrializing  period  but  rather  with 
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the  difficult  economic  situation  of  the  20 's  and  early  30' s. 
That  economic  growth  continued  steadily  during  these  periods 
is  a strong  indicator  that  the  distribution  of  national 
wealth  was  far  from  even. 

Turning  to  the  voter  sector  of  the  Norwegian  labor 
movement  for  radical  indicators,  we  have  the  interesting 
fact  that  only  in  Norway  was  there  a.  moderate  socialist, 
party  of  any  dimensions.  After  the  Tranmasl  wing  had  taken 
over  the  party  in  1918  a group  of  delegates  to  the  national 
congress  came  together  and  discussed  the  new  situation.  A 
year  later,  in  1919,  they  presented  a resolution  which  would 
have  reinstated  many  of  the  moderate  principles  which  had 
been  voted  down  in  1918.  When  this  resolution  was  defeated 
by  a large  majority  and  when,  in  addition,  the  national  con- 
gress voted  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party  into  the  Third  Inter- 
national, this  group  established  themselves  as  the  "Social 
Democratic  Opposition  Group."  Two  years  later,  in  1921, 
when  the  party  congress  adopted  the  so-called  21  "Moscow 
Theses"  (binding  the  Labor  Party  in  principle  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Comintern)  the  Opposition  Group  officially 

withdrew  from  the  party  and  constituted  themselves  as  Nor- 

32 

way's  Social  Democratic  Party.  They  received  9.2  percent 
of  the  vote  in  1921  and  8.8  percent  in  1924.  By  1927  they 
were  reunited  with  the  mother  party  which  had,  by  that  time. 


quit  the  Comintern. 
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The  split  to  the  left  came,  in  1923  after  2 years  of 
continuous  bickering  with  the  Comintern.  The  minority  in 
the  party,  with  the  backing  of  Moscow,  layed  down  an  ul- 
timatum to  the  effect  that  the  Party  National  Congress  had 
no  right  to  adopt  resolutions  which  contradicted  those  of 
the  Comintern.  Tranmael  led  the  opposition  for  the  majority 
and  when  the  final  vote  came  against  the  Moscow-oriented 
group  they  marched  out  of  the  meeting  singing,  of  course, 
the  International.  The  Norwegian  Communist  Party,  as  the 
new  group  called  itself,  competed  immediately  in  the  1924 
election  and  gained  6.1  percent  of  the  votes.  In  1927  their 
share  of  the  electorate  slipped  to  4 percent  and  by  1930 
they  were  down  to  less  than  2 percent  of  the  total  vote. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  decisions  of  the  party 
sector  so  that  the  only  area  we  have  left  to  present  for  the 
Norwegian  movement  is  a brief  discussion  of  syndicalism.  As 
we  have  already  made  quite  clear  this  ideology  was  of  con- 
siderable (one  might  even  say  decisive)  importance  for  the 
Norwegian  development.  We  shall  discuss  briefly  the  nature 
of  Norwegian  syndicalism  and  its  most  concrete  manifesta- 
tion, the  so-called  Council  Movement. 

Walter  Galenson  concisely  sums  up  the  major  features  of 
the  Norwegian  brand  of  syndicalism  in  his  description  of 
Martin  Tranmael's  ideology: 
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His  [Tranmael's3  philosophy  might  be  described  as  a 
species  of  syndicalism:  the  abolition  of  the  col- 

lective agreement  and  the  union  welfare  fund,  chief 
reliance  on  strike  action,  boycott  and  sabotage,  and 
a structural  reorganization  of  the  trade  unions  on 
the  basis  of  regional  syndicates  and  industrial  trade 
unions  on  the  basis  of  regional  syndicates  and  in- 
dustrial departments.  But  in  one  essential  respect 
Tranmael  broke  with  dyndicalism,  and  thereby  avoided 
the  fate  of  syndicate  sf s xn  almost  all  other  coun— 
tries:  he  advocated  participation  in  politics,  and 

did  not  regard  parliamentary  activity  as  futile. ^ 

We  have  already  mentioned  how  Tranmael  (seemingly)  de- 
rived his  syndicalist  ideas  from  his  exposure  to  the  IWW  in 
America  and  how  he  returned  to  Norway  and  gradually  secured 
himself  both  an  organizational  base  and  a newspaper  in  Trond- 
heim. The  formation,  under  his  leadership,  of  the  "Trade 
Union  Opposition  of  1913"  corresponded  with  the  organization 
of  syndicalist  groups  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  these  groups  had  neither  the  favorable  socio- 
economic setting  nor  the  leadership  of  a man  such  as  Tran- 
masl. 


A personal  description  of  the  latter  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  research  but  it  is  literally  impossible  to 
talk  of  the  Norwegian  labor  movement  (on  any  level)  without 
mentioning  the  man  who  was  more  personally  responsible  for 
the  ideological  direction  of  labor  response  than  possibly 
any  other  single  factor.  This  goes  a long  way  in  the  di- 
rection of  "great  man"  theory  and  it  is  possibly  an  ex- 
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aggeration  but  if  it  is,  it  is  an  exaggeration  that  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  avoid.  For  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  radicalism  in  Norway  derived  its  major  impetus  from  the 
Trondelag  region  and  Martin  Tranmael  seems  to  be  the  major 
factor  for  radicalism  in  the  Trondelag.  I myself  will 
partially  dispute  this  interpretation  in  Part  III  of  this 
analysis  but  I feel  it  important  to  accentuate  it  now.  If 
there  are  corrections  to  be  made  I feel  instinctively  more 
secure  in  making  them  in  a direction  away  from  Tranmael  as 
the  major  explanatory  factor  (again  for  Trondelag  radicalism) 
than  in  trying  to  include  him  after  the  fact.  Edvard  Bull, 
Jr.  has  undertaken  an  intense  historical  analysis  of  the 
role  of  the  Trondelag  in  the  Norwegian  labor  movement.  I 
will  allow  him,  for  the  moment,  to  have  the  last  word  on 
Martin  Tranmael : 

The  only  way  to  explain  the  Trondelag  opposition  is 
to  point  to  Martin  Tranmael' s personal  efforts.  As 
a journalist,  as  an  organizer,  and  first  and  foremost 
as  a speaker,  he  had  already  won  a unique  position 
many  years  before  the  Trade  Union  Opposition  was 
formed.  . . . when  social  and  economic  development 

had  come  so  far  that  in  1910  there  existed  a natural 
need  within  large  sections  of  the  working  class  for  a 
new  revolutionary  orientation--JV[artin  Tranmael  was 
ready  to  take  over  leadership. 

As  early  as  1911,  in  the  famous  "Trondheim  Resolution," 
Tranmael  and  his  followers  had  set  forth  the  major  lines  of 
their  opposition  ideology.  Most  of  the  points  from  this 
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early  program  are  those  summarized  by  Galenson  above, 
i.e.  that  collective  agreements  should  be  abandoned,  labor 
insurance  funds  should  be  given  up,  strikes,  boycotts,  co- 
operation and  sabotage  should  be  employed  as  weapons  in 
the  class  stzuggle.  In  addition,  the  entire  form  for 
labor  organization  should  be  changed  along  the  following 
lines : 

1)  The  National  Federation  of  Labor  should  be 
the  single,  central  organization. 

2)  This  should  be  divided  into  departments  ac- 
cording to  the  major  industrial  branches. 

3)  Local  collective  organizations  ( samorganisas- 
joner)  should  be  established  in  order  to  take  over 
the  local  agitation  and  to  influence  the  stipulation 
of  working  conditions. 

It  was  the  third  of  these  points,  representing  the 
syndicalist  interest  in  decentralization  and  industrial 
democracy  which  remained  a constant  aspect  of  the  organiza- 
tional activity  of  the  Trade  Union  Opposition  for  the  next 
decade  and  which  finally  became  actualized  in  the  brief 
Council  Movement  of  1918. 

Perhaps  better  than  any  other  phenomenon,  the  Council 
Movement  represents  the  dual  aspect  of  ideology  presented 
above.  The  movement  developed  in  a double  ideological 
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framework:  one  aspect  was  directed  against  the  state  in 

protest  against  the  government's  food  policy  during  the 
war  (especial ly  the  rationing  of  basic  staples  such  as 
potatoes)  while  the  other  was  directed  against  the  ineffec- 
tive centralized  leadership  of  the  Labor  Party  and  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  In  addition  there  was  always  the  basic 
idological  aspect  which  postulated  the  councils  as  the  basic 
unit  for  the  new  post-capitalist  system.  When  concrete 
measures  were  taken  in  the  direction  of  alleviating  the 
first  two  problems,  the  latter  element  vanished  along  with 
the  Council  Movement  itself. 

In  1917  the  word  of  the  Russian  revolution  reached 
Norway  both  through  the  press  and  through  the  opposition 
groups'  contacts  with  the  Russian  Bolsheviks.  Typically 
enough  for  the  Tranmasl  -inspired  ideology  it  was  the  news 
of  workers'  and  soldiers'  councils  which  inspired  most 
interest  among  the  Norwegian  radicals.  Through  the  propa- 
ganda media  of  the  Norwegian  Social  Democratic  Youth  League 
(an  internal  radicalizing  agency  of  nearly  equal  importance 
as  the  Trade  Union  Opposition  Group)  the  council  idea  was 
communicated  throughout  the  country.  The  first  worker's 

council  was  formed  in  Oslo  in  December  1917  and  the  movement 

3 6 

was  completely  dead  by  autumn  1918.  In  the  interim  60,000 
workers  had  taken  part  in  approximately  200  separate  coun- 
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cils  and  two  major  facts  had  been  accomplished:  1)  the 

movement's  leaders  in  Oslo  had  demanded  and  received  meetings 
with  state  officials  in  connection  writh  the  food  problem  and 
nearly  all  of  their  demands  had  been  granted  and  2)  the 
eight-hour  working  day  had  been  put  in  effect.  In  addition, 
the  Tranmael-  led  opposition  had  taken  over  control  of  the 
La?oor  Party  one  week  after  the  first  and  only  National  Con- 
gress of  Worker's  Councils.  All  three  facts  were  effected 
by  the  Council  Movement  in  different  ways. 

The  eight-hour  day  was  heralded  as  a great  victory  for 
the  Council  Movement  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
prospect  of  a Russian-style  revolution  in  Norway  may  have 
scared  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties  into  the  accept- 
ance of  this  demand  (as  it  seems  to  have  done  in  Sweden  the 
following  year)  but  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  eight- 
hour  day  was  long  a Labor  Party  goal  and  that  the  Liberals 
especially  were  not  that  much  opposed  to  the  idea.  Still, 
several  of  the  councils  were  behind  a partially  successful 
actxon  which  was  based  on  the  principle  of  merely  taking 
the  eight-hour  day  and  it  is  possible  that  their  deter- 
mination in  the  midst  of  the  extremely  tense  atmosphere  of 
1918  was  enough  to  finally  push  the  measure  through. 

In  regard  to  the  major  action  over  the  food-staple 
situation,  it  is  difficult  to  seriously  assess  this  most 
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"radical"  aspect  of  the  Council  Movement.  Once  again,  the 
rhetoric  was  in  the  finest  anti- system  tradition  and  the 
food  situation  itself  was  certainly  nothing  to  take  lightly, 
but  the  confrontation  with  the  capitalist  enemy  and  the  final 
result  were  particularly  Norwegian  in  their  extremism.  The 
youth  movement's  organ  "Class  Struggle"  provided  an  inter- 
esting interview  with  the  Council  Movement's  leader.  Comrade 
Simensen,  after  he  had  come  from  his  "confrontation"  with 
the  authorities.  I have  translated  some  of  his  comments  as 
he  made  them  to  the  interviewer.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Simensen  was  the  national  leader  for  this,  the  most 
radical  segment  of  the  Norwegian  movement: 

The  Prime  Minister  was  very  receptive  . . . and  viewed 

with  understanding  the  demands  which  the  worker's 
councils  had  made.  The  demand  as  to  the  rationing 
and  registering  of  potatoes  will  be  complied  with. 

The  registration  will  get  under  way  as  soon  as  the 
planting  of  potatoes  has  taken  place  so  that  no  one 
would  have  a chance  to  set  aside  potatoes  and  then 
claim  that  they  had  planted  them.  . . . 

The  consignment  of  Danish  turnips  which  the  state 
has  bought  will  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  those  places 
which  lack  potatoes.  In  order  to  procure  cheaper 
margarin,  the  expropriation  of  certain  factories  is 
being  considered  since  the  state  has  had  problems 
reaching  an  agreement  with  these  concerns.  . . . 

Comrade  Simensen  said  that  the  most  difficult  point 
was  the  question  of  the  workers ' right  to  check  on 
the  maintenance  of  price  ceilings  and  to  carry  out 
inventories  at  those  places  where  irregularities  had 
been  found.  Here  too,  the  prime  minister  was  agree- 
able. He  said  that  he  had  no  objections  to  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  workers  of  people  who  along  with  the 
police  could  carry  out  the  new  inventory.  We  admitted 
that  this  would  be  reassuring . ^ 
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Workers  associated  with  the  councils  actually  did  en- 
gage in  the  inventory  process  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1918  and,  as  the  party  historian  says,  "evil  tongues  have 
maintained  that  this  task  was  the  only  result  of  the  council 
Movement."  The  same  moderate  socialist  tongues  would,  how— 

♦ ever,  probably  fall  wryly  silent  when  the  question  of  the 

Council  Movement's  influence  on  the  Labor  Party  take-over 

38 

was  taken  up  for  discussion. 

In  my  opinion  the  major  effect  of  the  Council  Movement 
was  to  serve  as  an  ideological  and  organizational  weapon  in 
the  guiding  hands  of  the  Tranmael  opposition  as  they  made 
their  final  assault  on  the  party  apparatus.  As  always, 
Tranmael  himself  avoided  any  important  leadership  position 
in  the  movement,  but  he  was  clearly  the  major  ideological 
tone-setter  just  as  he  (and  his  followers)  were  the  major 
beneficiaries  of  the  movement's  effect  on  the  Labor  Party. 

The  concept  of  a "national  worker  conference, " based 
only  on  representation  from  the  shops,  industry  centers, 
lumber  yards,  etc.,  was  a direct  carry-over  from  the  early 
Trondheim  program  and  it  was  this  element  that  Tranmai  placed 
most  emphasis  on . It  took  only  three  months  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  council  before  such  a conference  was 

3 9 

organized  and  convened  in  Oslo  with  170  representatives. 

The  meeting  was  conveniently  timed  to  open  on  24  March  1918, 
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five  days  before  and  only  a few  blocks  away  from  the  23rd 
Regular  Party  Congress  of  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party.  Tran- 
mael  presented  the  tactical  program  for  the  movement  and  it 
was  in  hi s finest  rhetorical  style  with  threats  of  a gen- 
eral political  strike  and  possibly  a little  sabotage 

But  possibly  the  most  important  ideological  and  organi- 
zational point  of  the  entire  meeting  was  made  in  a negative 
form;  i.e.  there  was  not  the  slightest  mention  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Labor  Party  or  the  Federation  of  Labor.  Instead, 
under  the  adopted  organizational  guidelines,  it  was  men- 
tioned that,  '‘Local  councils  can  establish  political  associ- 
ations which  are  in  agreement  with  the  goals  of  the  Coun- 

41 

cil  Movement,  such  right  reserved  to  the  various  councils." 
Five  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  Council  Movement  program 
the  delegates  to  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party  voted  159  to  126 
to  adopt  the  radical  tactical  program  and  Tranmael'  s opposi- 
tion (the  "nev/  direction"  as  it  was  called  in  the  final 
phases  of  the  struggle)  took  over  the  leadership  of  the 
party.  As  Edvard  Bull  says,  rather  laconically,  "the  revo- 
lutionary direction  took  over  the  leadership  of  the  Labor 
Party  and  thereafter  the  members  of  the  workers ' councils 
viewed  the  party  with  confidence  and  felt  less  of  a need  for 

their  own  organizations.  Towards  the  end  of  spring,  there- 

41 

fore,  the  Council  Movement  died  out." 
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This  concludes  our  survey  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
systems  in  the  search  for  radical  aspects  of  the  labor 
response.  We  have  had  to  go  into  greater  historical  detail 
with  the  Norwegian  case  than  was  necessary  for  either  of  the 
other  two  countries,  primarily  because  it  is  Norway  that  has 
been  set  up  as  the  real  test  case.  Both  Sweden  and  Denmark 
ct*' ^ pox  Li  a^ed  as  less  radical  than  Norway  and  this  invari- 
ably seems  to  mean  that  they,  as  systems,  did  now  show  those 
radical  phenomena  which  appeared  in  the  Norwegian  movement . 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  present  the  Norwegian  data 
xn  greater  contextual  specificity  and,  in  the  process,  we 
have  had  to  take  our  analytical  altitude  right  down  to  the 
level  of  the  individual.  Tnis  is  a level  to  which  we  will 
return  later  but  for  no w we  must  return  to  the  macro— level 
in  order  to  present  the  analysis  of  radical  phenomena  in  the 
causal  framework  of  the  sequence  and  intensity  of  political 
and  economic  development.  We  shall  undertake  this  task  with 
the  assistance  or  three  diagrams  illustrating  certain  of  the 
major  indicators  and  aspects  of  the  causal  range.  These 
figures  are  meant  to  serve  only  as  broad  analytical  aids. 
They  represent  what  I take  to  be  the  most  that  we  can  manage 
in  diagrammatic  form  before  becoming  unwieldly  w7hile  at  the 
same  i_ime  they  portray  the  key  elements  of  our  total— system 
analysis.  Indxcators  not  portrayed  will  be  introduced  if 


their  patterns  of  timing  and  intensity  seem  to  warrant  it. 
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The  Radicalism  of  Labo r Response  as  a Function  of  the 
Sequence  and  Interns j t.y  of  Economic  and  Po lit ical  Development 

Denmark 

In  Figure  6.1  we  have  some  major  indicators  of  economic 
development  along  with  the  key  threshold  events  and  some 
representative  elections  for  the  electoral  labor  response. 

V7e  shall  follow  the  labor  movement  through  the  various 
thresholds  comparing  political  sequence  and  intensity  with 
similar  dimensions  of  economic  development  and  the  ideo- 
logical variations  of  the  labor  response. 

The  political  structural  setting  for  the  development  of 
the  Danish  Labor  Party  was  characterized  by  two  major  fac- 
tors: 1)  access  to  the  lower  chamber  was  fairly  open  due 

tc  the  liberal  manhood  suffrage  provisions  of  the  1849 
constitution  and  2)  the  confrontation  over  parliamentarism 
w?as  placed  in  the  institutional  context  of  the  bicameral 
struggle  with  the  King  and  Conservatives  defending  the  old 
order  through  the  Landsting  and  the  Liberals  and  Socialists 
seeking  structural  reform  through  their  base  in  the  Folke- 
ting  . 

The  Danish  Socialist  Party  was  formed  in  1878,  competed 
in  its  first  election  in  1879,  and  placed  its  first  repre- 
sentative in  the  Riksdag  in  1884.  All  three  events  took 
place  within  the  period  of  the  so-called  "constitutional 
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Figure  6.1:  The  Political  + Economic  Context  of  the  Danish  Labor  Movement 
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hiatus"  with  the  obvious  result  that  the  Socialists  and  the 
Liberals  quickly  developed  a solid  foundation  for  "out- 
sider's" cooperation.  By  1901  the  structural  confrontation 
(represented  by  the  upper  and  lower  house)  was  so  complete 
that  the  Conservatives  had  all  but  vanished  from  the  lower 
chamber.  Both  the  suffrage  requirements  and  the  electoral 
system  for  the  lower  house  were  exceptionally  open,  to  such 
a degree  that  the  Socialists  benefited  considerably  over  the 
Conservatives  at  both  the  inclusion  and  the  representation 
thresholds.  Their  gradually  growing  electorate  in  the.  form 
of  rural  and  urban  laborers  and  the  "first-past-the-post" 
simple-plurality  electoral  system  gave  them  the  decided 
edge  over  the  urban-based  and  eliteist  Conservatives  in  the 
Folketinq . 

The  Liberal-Socialist  cooperation  began  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  moderate,  craft-oriented  labor  leaders  suc- 
ceeded the  early  radicals  in  1877.  Based  on  a tacit  agree- 
ment that  the  emerging  labor  movement  would  not  push  for 
organization  among  rural  workers,  the  alliance  continued 
more  or  less  in  tact  up  to  1901.  Both  parties  were  in  total 
agreement  as  to  the  need  for  a solid  lower  house  majority  so 
as  to  force  through  the  principles  of  parliamentarism  and 
(eventually)  universal  suffrage  for  both  houses.  Full  elec- 
toral cooperation  began  in  1884  when  the  first  two  socialists 
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were  elected  to  the  Folketing  from  previous'  Liberal  districts 
and  it  continued  up  to  1901  when  the  alliance  reached,  frui- 
tion with  the  104  to  8 majority  which  the  two  parties  at- 
tained over  the  Conservatives  (90  Liberals  and  14  Social- 
ists). Once  the  parliamentary  principle  was  established  and 
the  Liberals  formed  the  government  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage to  the  upper  house  became  the  leading  question  for 
further  cooperation  possibilities.  The  issue  proved  too 
volatile  for  the  Liberals  and  the  party  split  from  within 
with  the  Radical  Liberals  carrying  the  banner  of  continued 
basic  reform.  They  became,  thereby,  the  hiers  of  the  Lib- 
eral-Socialist alliance  and  the  second  phase  of  mass-party 
cooperation  began  in  1905. 

When  one  considers  these  outstanding  facts  of  threshold 
development  for  the  early  period  of  Labor-Liberal  coopera- 
tion, one  can  ponder  over  the  question  of  just  how  much  the 
economic  factor  can  contribute  toward  the  explanation  of  the 
moderateness  of  the  Danish  labor  response.  The  answer  seems 
to  be  very  little.  Some  macro-indicators  could  be  inter- 
preted as  assisting  in  the  moderate  development  (such  as  the 
gradual  shifts  in  the  labor  force  shares)  but  others  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  had  a more  disruptive  effect  (such 
as  level  III  and  level  IV  industrial  surges). 

Looking  at  Figure  6.1  we  see  that  the  Danish  party  was 
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founded  in  a decade  of  service- sector  growth  in  the  labor 
force.  The  industrial  share  was  at  a respectable  24  percent 
and  this  remained  approximately  constant  throughout  the 
period.  ‘ In  the  2 decades  of  early  development  (it  is  of 
course  important  to  note  that  the  Danish  party  had  2 decades 
of  growth  before  1900)  the  shifts  in  the  labor  force  were 
gradual  and  completely  consistent,  showing  increases  of  2 
and  3 percent  in  the  industrial  and  service  sectors  for  both 
10-year  periods.  The  rate  of  change  into  the  industrial 
sector  would  be  (quite  roughly)  less  than  3,000  workers  per 
year  during  this  20-year  time  span.  Between  the  last  2 
years  of  the  period,  1899-1900  (the  first  years  with  reli- 
able data),  the  Danish  movement  managed  to  organize  7,000 
workers,  so  it  seems  unlikely  that  this  rate  of  increase 
presented  any  problems  of  intensity  for  the  Danish  Social- 
ists. On  the  contrary,  the  gradual  but  steady  growth  in 
their  potential  electorate  certainly  allowed  them  to  con- 
solidate their  mass-base  while  directing  attention  to  the 
systemic  inequalities. 

The  two  industrial  surges  which  took  place  during  the 
period  of  "constitutional  hiatus"  had  apparently  no  effect 
on  the  Danish  labor  response.  The  first  surge,  which  took 
place  between  the  time-units  1876-80  and  1881-85,  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  the  gross  investment  ratio  from  9.5 
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percent  to  12.1  percent.  It  coincided  with  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  moderate  leadership  of  the  party  and  the  intro- 
ductory period  of  Liberal-Labor  cooperation.  Its  major 
effect  seems  to  have  been  a stimulus  to  increased  organi- 
zation during  the  early  1880's  and  possibly  the  maintenance 
of  some  Gotha-program-inspired  rhetoric  in  the  party  pro- 
gram of  1888.  Still,  as  Winding  points  out,  the  Danish 
social  democracy  of  1888  represented  "the  most  careful 
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possible  edition  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 

The  second  industrial  surge  came  between  1891-95  and 
1896-1900  and  saw  a jump  in  the  investment  ratio  from  10.3 
percent  to  15.5  percent.  It  was  this  final  level  IV  surge 
which  carried  Denmark  into  sustained  growth  and  was  the  most 
intense  of  all.  the  Scandinavian  surges.  Its  effect  on  so- 
cialist ideology  and  the  relationship  between  the  Socialists 
and  the  other  parties  seems  to  have  been  nonexistent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  party  seems  to  have  had  such  a good 
burgeois  report  card  during  this  period  that  they  even  made 
progress  toward  being  more  fully  accepted  by  the  same  middle 
class  which  surely  benefited  the  most  from  the  upswing  in 
industrial  activity.  As  Winding  here  points  out,  however, 
even  here  the  acceptance  was  clearly  pointed  toward  the 
peak-level  confrontation  over  systemic  barriers: 

There  are  indications  that  the  bourgeois  politicians 
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during  these  years  [the  1890 ' 0 began  to  look  with 
greater  understanding  on  the  labor  movement  and  to 
cease  accepting  without  further  consideration  the 
attacks  of  the  rightest  newspapers  on  "red  socialism." 
Particularly,  that  wing  of  the  Liberal  Party  which  de- 
manded  an  uncompromising  struggle  against  Estrup  pthe 
Conservative  prime  minister]  and  rejected  any  compro- 
mise on  the  constitutional  question,  was  relatively 
willing  to  recognize  the  struggle  of  the  workers. ' 

After  1901  the  threshold  confrontation  shifted  from 
parliamentarism  to  the  final  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
the  upper  house  and  the  introduction  of  a more  equitable 
electoral  system.  As  mentioned  above,  with  this  shift  the 
mass-oriented  parties  lost  the  urban-eliteist  element  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  and  the  alliance  was  struck  between  the  Radi- 
cal Liberals  with  their  rural  labor  and  small  farmer  base 
and  the  Socialists,  an  alliance  which  continued  off  and  on 
up  into  the  40' s. 

By  1906  the  Socialists  had  25  percent  of  the  vote  and 
their  lower-house  representation  was  by  all  indications  as 
fair  as  the  mathematics  of  the  system  would  allow  and  by 
1909  they  were  already  in  a coalition  agreement  with  the 
Radical  Liberals.  In  a sense  this  represented  their  passage 
of  the  executive  threshold  since  their  refusal  to  join  ac- 
tively in  a cabinet  was  based  more  on  the  politics  of  the 
situation  than  on  any  systemic  barriers.  Both  the  Radical 
Liberals  and  the  Socialists  agreed  that  the  former  would 
have  the  best  chance  to  negotiate  with  the  king  and  Con- 
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servatives  over  the  remaining  reforms.  This  policy  remained 
in  effect  in  the  election  of  1913  when  the  two  alliance 
partners  received  an  absolute  majority  between  them  in  the 
Folketing  and  the  Radical  Liberal  Zahle  formed  a government 
with  the  full  support  of  the  Socialists. 

The  final  push  for  reform  was  launched  and  by  1915  the 
new  constitution  was  agreed  upon;  the  suffrage  was  made  uni- 
versal for  both  houses  and  the  highly  accurate  extra-mandate 
electoral  system  was  initiated.  Unlike  the  previous  situ- 
ation with  the  Liberals,  however,  the  Socialist-Radical  Lib- 
eral cooperation  continued,  based  primarily  now  on  welfare 
issues.  In  1916  Stauning  became  the  first  Socialist  minister 
and  in  1924  the  party  of  Pio,  Gelef,  and  Brix  took  over  the 
government  with  parliamentary  support  from  the  Radical  Lib- 
erals. All  thresholds  were  passed,  the  international  shock 
wave  from  the  Russian  revolution  had  come  and  gone,  and  the 
Danish  Socialist  Party  was  nearly  100  percent  in  tact. 

During  the  second  phase  of  anti-barrier  cooperation 
between  the  party  of  the  workers  and  the  party  of  the  small 
agriculturalists,  the  Danish  economy  went  through  the  first 
2 decades  of  the  sustained-growth  stage  we  have  described 
above.  The  lead-effect  of  investment  gradually  took  over 
and  the  economy  grew  at  5-year  rates  varying  between  3 per- 
cent and  17  percent.  Wages  were  generally  higher  than 
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prices  during  the  first  15  years  but,  as  in  all  the  other 
Scandinavian  countries,  the  relationship  changed  with  the 
First  World  War,  and  changes  in  the  two  indexes  remained  in 
the  favor  of  prices  up  to  about  1930.  Denmark  had,  however, 
the  lowest  differential  between  the  two  indicators  for  the 
1916-20  period  with  prices  leading  wages  on  the  average  by 
78  index  points.  The  respective  differences  for  Sweden  and 
Norway  were  101  and  135  points. 

Nearly  all  of  the  movement  from  the  primary  into  the 
other  two  labor  sectors  was  into  services  with  only  1 per- 
cent of  the  entire  labor  force  going  into  industry  during 
the  entire  20-year  period.  Union  membership,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased  nearly  fourfold  from  1901-05  to  1916-20, 
going  from  67,000  to  228,000.  In  per  capita  figures  the 
Danish  movement  began  the  post-1900  period  with  the  largest 
membership  in  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  all  three  systems 
and  maintained  this  lead  up  to  1926-30  when  the  Danish 
relative  figure  declined  to  56,000  and  the  Swedish  in- 
creased to  78,000.  We  see  further  from  Figure  6.1  that 
labor  disputes  were  extremely  low  for  this  period  with  only 
the  post-war  depression  leading  to  a slight  rise  up  to  a 
lost  man-days  ratio  of  1.70.  In  other  words  the  second 
period  of  Liberal-Labor  cooperation  took  place  during  2 
decades  of  moderate  economic  growth  with  little  or  no  de- 
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velopment  disruption.  By  1920  when  the  small  radical  group 
split  off  to  the  left,  the  Danish  Labor  Party  was  the  second- 
largest  vote  getter  in  the  country  (only  22,000  votes  behind 
the  Liberals)  and  she  had  an  entire  list  of  threshold  vic- 
tories behind  her  to  justify  her  moderate,  cooperative 
strategy.  Fewer  than  8,000  socialist  voters  (out  of  approxi- 
mately 390,000)  were  willing  to  switch  their  allegiance  to 
the  left. 

We  can  now  sum  up  the  Danish  development  in  the  frame- 
work which  we  established  in  Chapters  3 and  4.  Once  again 
we  operate  with  the  1900-1935  period  as  the  temporal  setting 
for  the  crucial  interaction  of  the  chosen  variables.  It  was 
within  this  period  that  the  ideological  nature  of  the  three 
labor  responses  were  definitely  formed  and  it  was  the  sequence 
and  intensity  of  the  political  and  economic  indicators  in 
relation  to  this  period  which  appear  decisive. 

Probably  the  most  succinct  summary  of  the  Danish  case 
is  to  say  that  the  sequence  and  intensity  of  the  Socialist 
progression  over  the  four  thresholds  was  highly  conducive 
to  moderate  development  and  the  economic  situation  did 
nothing  to  disturb  the  outcome.  By  moderate  development  I 
mean  here  primarily  the  ability  of  the  early  craft  union 
leaders  to  maintain  their  centralized  control  over  the  move- 
ment. From  the  very  foundation  of  the  party,  the  Danish 
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Socialists  had  equal  access  to  the  popular-based  lower  house 
along  with  the  parties  of  the  middle.  They  were  able  to 
gradually  increase  their  proportion  of  the  vote  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  see  that  proportion  translated  into  mandates. 
They  were  acceptable  partners  for  first  the  Liberals  (the 
triumphant  party  of  the  regime  censitaire)  and  then  the 
Radical  Liberals,  and  their  cooperation  with  both  groups 
led  to  systemic  changes  which  could  be  translated  into  vic- 
tories for  the  leadership.  By  1900  they  had  built  up  a 
solid  organization  which  was  able  to  secure  both  the  po- 
litical and  economic  goals  which  seemed  reasonable  at  the 
time,  and  the  economy  was  in  the  sustained-growth  stage 
where  long-term  planning  and  bargaining  are  more  important 
for  capital  and  management  than  is  the  lockout  and  labor 
unrest . 

It  would  seem  that  the  delay  in  the  extension  of  par- 
liamentarism and  the  final  suffrage  reform  was  an  important 
factor  in  maintaining  a moderate  movement.  As  long  as  the 
party  leaders  could  focus  attention  on  the  political  goals 
of  systemic  reform  and  use  victories  here  as  proof  of  their 
ideological  line  there  was  no  need  (or  means)  for  a more 
direct  attack  on  the  economic  pie.  At  the  same  time  the 
gradual  reform  tempo  kept  them  important  allies  for  first 
the  Liberals  in  their  attempt  to  secure  their  own  executive 
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threshold,  and  then  the  Radical  Liberals  in' their  push  for 
final  suffrage  and  representational  equality.  The  sequence 
and  tempo  here  prevented  them  from  being  isolated  (as  hap- 
pened in  Norway)  in  the  political  confrontation  while  the 
timing  and  intensity  of  economic  growth  permitted  gradual 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  labor  while  at  the  same 
time  offering  no  opportunity  for  an  internal  threat  from 
industrially  disrupted  sub-groups.  In  sum,  both  the  sequence 
and  the  intensity  of  both  the  political  and  the  economic 
causal  factors  for  the  Danish  case,  seem  to  have  operated  in 
the  direction  of  a labor  response  which  was  both  internally 
satisfactory  to  the  movement  itself  and  basically  non- 
threatening to  the  other  participants  in  the  developing 
Danish  system. 

Sweden 

In  Sweden  the  basic  political  structural  setting  was 
nearly  the  same  as  Denmark's;  the  king  and  the  Conservatives 
were  aligned  in  the  Cabinet  and  First  Chamber  against  the 
Liberals  and  the  Socialists  in  the  Second  Chamber.  The 
systemic  barriers  of  the  various  thresholds  were,  however, 
much  harder  to  overcome  in  Sweden  and  their  final  trans- 
cendence came  much  later.  Whereas  in  Denmark  the  socialists 
could  from  the  very  beginning  engage  in  fruitful  electoral 
activity  for  the  lower  house,  in  Sweden  it  was  not  before 
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the  1907-09  reform  that  the  same  platform  was  fully  opened 
for  the  Swedish  Labor  Party.  In  the  economic  context  the 
two  systems  were  considerably  different,  with  Sweden's  se- 
quentially sporadic  and  occasionally  intense  development 
contrasted  with  the  steady,  moderate  growth  of  Denmark. 

Also  in  contrast  to  Denmark,  it  appears  that  the  temporal 
dimensions  of  Swedish  political  and  economic  change  worked 
against  each  other  rather  than  in  support  of  each  other. 

The  dialectical  result  in  Sweden  was  a labor  response  that 
was  more  moderate  than  it  was  radical;  but  the  synthesis 
could  hardly  be  explained  by  the  lack  of  a "late"  and  "in- 
tense" industrialization. 

The  Swedish  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party  was  the  last 
of  the  three  Scandinavian  labor  parties  to  officially  or- 
ganize and  yet  she  was  the  first  modern  Swedish  political 
party.  When  the  followers  of  August  Palm  organized  them- 
selves into  a Marxist  class  party  in  1889,  the  Danish  com- 
rades already  had  a membership  of  22,000  and  8 percent  of 
the  vote  to  the  lower  house  while  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party 
claimed  a following  of  about  1,500  dues-paying  workers.  By 
1900  the  Swedes  had  44,000  members,  the  Danes  27,000,  and 
the  Norwegians  10,000.  As  opposed  to  both  the  Danish  and 
the  Norwegian  situations,  the  Swedish  party  growth  took 
place  during  a decade  of  a most  intense  shift  out  of  the 
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primary  sector  directly  into  the  industrial  sector  of  the 
labor  force  (Figure  6.2).  The  shift  coincided  with  an  in- 
tense industrial  surge  which  saw  the  gross  investment  ratio 
rise  from  10  to  13  percent  in  a 5-year  span.  National  in- 
come per  capita  grew  at  a healthy  3.6  percent  per  year  for 
the  same  period.  Yet  it  was  during  this  same  decade  (1890- 
1900)  that  the  Swedish  Labor  Party  made  the  decisive  ide- 
ological shift  from  a budding  revolutionary  radicalism  under 
the  spiritual  guidance  of  August  Palm  to  the  full-flowered 
reformism  of  the  calculating  Hjalmar  Branting.  The  major 
element  of  an  explanation  of  both  the  lack  of  any  disruptive 
effect  from  the  industrial  sector  growth  and  the  moderate 
ideological  shift  seems  to  be  the  concentration  of  the 
Socialists,  in  league  with  their  Liberal  comrades,  on  the 
inclusion  threshold.  Rydenfelft  describes  the  effect  of  the 
suffrage  movement  on  Swedish  ideology  in  the  1890's  as 
follows : 

The  large  majority  of  the  "in-theory"  revolutionary 
social  democrats  of  this  period  were  undoubtedly 
peace  loving  citizens  in  practice,  who  backed  away 
from  the  idea  of  a bloody  revolution.  When  a chance 
opened  up  for  a peaceful  way  to  the  established  goal, 
it  was  natural  to  follow  up  on  it  right  away.  The 
so-called  "reformism"  in  Swedish  social  democracy 
began,  more  or  less  without  notice,  to  force  out  the 
revolutionary  line.^ 

In  other  words,  when  the  Swedish  socialists  organized 
their  party  in  1889  none  of  the  major  threshold  barriers  had 
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Figure  6.2:  The  Political  + Economic  Context  of  the  Swedish  Labor 
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yet  been  completely  crossed.  Neither  parliamentarism,  male 
suffrage,  nor  an  equitable  electoral  system  were  yet  in 
force  and  the  powerful  (in  potential  voters  at  any  rate) 
Liberal  Party  was  suffering  from  the  situation  just  as  much 
as  the  new  Labor  Party.  In  1893  the  franchise  for  the  lower 
house,  with  its  strict  economic  requirements,  was  only  ex- 
tended to  about  6 percent  of  the  entire  population,  while 
the  proportion  enfranchised  for  the  eliteist  upper  chamber 
was  at  about  14  percent.  The  immediate  result  was  direct  and 
active  cooperation  between  the  Liberals  and  the  Socialists 
and,  as  in  Denmark,  the  first  Socialist  representative  was 
elected  by  previously  Liberal  voters.  Despite  the  near 
doubling  of  the  industrial  work  force  between  1880  and  1900 
and  the  significant  industrial  surge  in  the  last  half  of  the 
1890 's,  the  Swedish  labor  response  remained  almost  totally 
threshold-oriented  and  cooperation  with  the  Liberals  became 
firmly  established  as  the  major  tactical  device. 

This  pattern  continued  until  the  first  reform  in  1907- 
09  when  the  Socialists  actually  gained  a more  favorable 
threshold  victory  than  their  alliance  partners.  It  will  be 
remembered  from  the  previous  chapter  that  the  first  break 
in  the  suffrage  question  came  in  1901  when  the  Conservatives 
managed  to  push  through  a new  conscription  law  which  was 
based  on  a principle  of  general  male  service . The  Social 
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Democrats  followed  this  up  by  organizing  a successful  suf- 
frage strike  in  the  capital  in  1902  and  serious  negotiations 
with  the  Conservatives  were  begun  shortly  thereafter.  The 
result  was  the  demand  by  the  Conservatives  for  "political 
guarantees"  in  return  for  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
the  lower  house.  In  the  bargaining  that  followed  and  in 
the  final  solution  it  was  the  Socialists  who  came  out  with 
the  best  threshold  advance  since  they  gained  not  only  an  ex- 
tended suffrage  for  the  Second  Chamber  but  also  a proportion- 
al representation  system  for  both  the  Second  and  the  First 
Chamber.  The  Liberals,  who  had  fought  to  maintain  the  abso- 
lute majority  system,  were  thus  forced  to  witness  the  fall 
of  the  one  systemic  barrier  which  they  undoubtedly  hoped 
would  allow  them  to  maintain  the  major  benefit  from  the  suf- 
frage extension. 

In  the  light  of  the  events  of  this  first  reform  (the 
Socialists  actually  voted  with  the  Conservatives  on  sections 
of  the  plan)  it  seems  amazing  that  the  Lib-Lab  cooperation 
did  not  dissolve  before  the  first  election  under  the  new 
system.  This  is  especially  true  v/hen  one  considers  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  disastrous  general  strike  in  1909  which 
severely  tried  the  cooperative  spirit.  That  the  alliance 
did  not  break  up  completely  seems  to  be  a result  of  two  com- 
bined factors:  1)  the  decade  1900-1910  was  primarily  one  of 
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service  sector  growth  in  the  labor  force  an'd  2)  the  king 
and  the  Conservatives  continued  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  Liberals  and  Socialists  by  not  yet  fully  acknowledging 
the  parliamentary  principle. 

The  first  point  would  seem  to  have  helped  the  moderate 
leadership  to  maintain  their  control  over  the  movement  with 
no  major  threat  from  within.  We  see  in  Figure  6.2  that 
organized  union  members  more  than  doubled  between  the  first 
and  second  5-year  periods  of  this  decade.  Seeing  that  the 
labor  force  shifted  8 percent  in  the  favor  of  the  services 
we  can  assume  that  much  of  this  organized  increase  was  in 
nonindustrial  occupations  and,  therefore,  not  among  the  type 
of  disrupted  groups  which  might  have  been  available  in  the 
1890-1900  period  for  radical  influ  ence  if  the  suffrage  ques- 
tion was  not  predominant.  It  seems  likely  that  once  the 
system  opened  up  for  the  Socialists  (even  though  only  par- 
tially) in  1907-09  that,  had  there  been  a more  active  in- 
ternal radical  potential,  the  cooperation  policy  might  have 
come  under  a little  more  press.  As  it  was,  however,  Branting 
and  his  fellow  parliamentarians  could  rest  contented  with 
their  first  threshold  victories  and  prepare  for  the  next 
round . 

The  second  point  above  seems  much  more  important  in  ex- 
plaining why  the  Liberals  were  willing  to  continue  with  the 
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alliance.  When  the  Liberal  reform  bill  was  defeated  in 
1907,  the  prime  minister,  Staaf,  resigned  and  the  Conserva- 
tives formed  the  government.  In  the  last  regular  election 
before  the  new  system  took  effect  (the  reform  had  to  pass 
two  different  sessions  of  the  Riksdag)  the  Liberals  declined 
but  the  Social  Democrats  went  strongly  ahead  and  the  two 
parties  held  a majority  in  the  Second  Chamber  with  more 
than  34  votes.  The  Conservative  prime  minister,  Lindman, 
however,  refused  to  give  up  the  government  and  the  Liberals 
and  Socialists  were  forced  to  wait  3 more  years  (until  1911) 
before  they  could  witness  the  actual  effects  of  the  new 
system.  As  Verney  wryly  comments,  "Staaf  . . . whose  temper 

was  increasingly  affected  by  the  stomach  complaint  from 
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which  he  suffered,  was  embittered"  It  seems  most  likely 
that  this  Liberal  bitterness  fueled  the  impetus  toward  con- 
tinued alliance  with  the  Socialists  in  the  hope  of  estab- 
lishing once  and  for  all  the  principle  of  lower  house  su- 
premacy. In  other  words,  the  Liberals  still  needed  the  So- 
cialists for  the  winning  of  their  final  executive  threshold. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Socialists  were,  by 
this  time  (1908-1911),  so  " realpolitik"  oriented  and  so 
comfortable  in  their  parliamentary  manipulations,  that  it 
was  they,  rather  than  the  Liberals,  who  were  unwilling  to 
press  a confrontation  with  the  Conservatives  and  the  throne 
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over  the  immediate  question  of  parliamentary  control.  Staaf 
was  embittered  but  Branting,  according  again  to  Verney,  was 
"unperturbed  by  the  delay,  since  he  thought  that  the  Left 
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was  too  weak  to  govern  in  face  of  a hostile  First  Chamber." 
This  seems  an  amazing  attitude  on  the  part  of  a socialist 
who  had  just  managed  to  negotiate  his  parliamentary  group 
forward  to  a most  satisfactory  reform  in  the  face  of  the 
same  hostile  First  Chamber,  but  that  is  a question  for  the 
biographers.  For  our  purposes,  the  major  point  is  that  the 
period  1908-1911  saw  the  gradual  solidification  of  the  more 
radical  elements  within  the  Labor  Party  so  that  by  the  elec- 
tion of  1911,  when  the  Liberals  and  the  Socialists  made  im- 
pressive gains  and  talk  of  cabinet-level  cooperation  was  in 
the  air,  the  leftist  elements  were  ready  to  try  their  hand 
and  officially  formed  the  "Leftist  Social  Democratic  Union." 

As  in  most  other  West  European  countries  the  internal 
labor  movement  events  of  the  decade  1910-20  would  determine 
the  ideological  nature  of  the  movement  for  years  to  come. 

In  all  three  Scandinavian  systems  syndicalist  and  radical 
elements  within  the  youth  movement  declared  in  one  form  or 
another  (in  either  1910  or  1911)  that  they  were  unhappy  with 
the  party  leadership  and  that  they  were  going  to  try  to  do 
something  about  it.  In  Denmark  these  elements  never  got  off 
the  ground;  in  Norway  they  took  over  the  entire  party  and 
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labor  movement;  in  Sweden  they  raised  hell,  took  about 
15,000  members  out  of  the  party,  and  tied  up  between  14  and 
19  percent  of  the  socialist  vote  for  several  decades.  But 
they  did  not  succeed  in  taking  over  the  Labor  Party  in  Swe- 
den and  once  again  the  reason  seems  to  be  a combination  of 
political  and  economic  factors. 

There  were  two  major  issues  for  the  Swedish  radicals  and 
both  of  them  revolved  around  threshold  politics;  they  were 
against  the  Liberal-Socialist  cooperation  and  they  were  in- 
creasingly anti-militaristic.  The  first  issue  gave  them 
the  impetus  to  organization  in  the  immediate  pre-war  period 
and  the  second  brought  them  into  the  final  conflict  which 
forced  their  withdrawal  from  the  party  in  1917. 

After  the  election  of  1911,  the  Liberals  once  more  took 
over  the  government  with  every  intention  of  pushing  for  the 
final  reform  of  the  upper  chamber  and  the  forcing  of  parlia- 
mentary control.  To  do  this  they  still  needed  the  support 
of  the  Socialists  and  Staaf  openly  offered  cabinet  positions 
to  Branting  and  his  comrades . The  Labor  Party  was  caught 
somewhat  in  the  middle  on  the  question.  Their  alliance 
policy  had  been  justified  politically  by  the  election  of 
1911  when  they  advanced  from  34  to  64  mandates  in  the  Sec- 
ond Chamber,  but  the  leftist  elements  were  driving  hard  on 
the  cooperation  issue.  The  result,  once  again,  was  a com- 
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promise,  with  the  Riksdag  group  (which  again  was  given  a 
free  hand  by  the  party's  national  congress)  choosing  parlia- 
mentary support  instead  of  cabinet  cooperation.  The  dissi- 
dents formed  their  anti-cooperation  group  but  they  were 
clearly  in  the  minority;  the  rest  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
led  by  Branting  and  his  63  Riksdag  deputies,  were  clearly 
counting  on  further  threshold  victories . 

The  relationship  between  the  anti-militarism  issue  and 
the  threshold  politics  of  the  party  leadership  was  much  more 
indirect  than  the  cooperation  question,  but  in  a sense  it 
played  the  decisive  role  for  the  internal  split.  In  1912 
the  Socialists  placed  12  representatives  in  the  previously 
exclusive  upper  house  and  the  situation  looked  good  for  the 
final  push  for  reform.  In  1914,  however,  the  war  broke  out 
and  the  question  of  Sweden's  military  position  took  over 
the  parliamentary  scene.  The  events  of  1914-1917  are  among 
the  most  confusing  in  Swedish  politics  and  there  is  no  point 
in  trying  to  trace  out  the  particulars  here.  The  major  re- 
sult for  the  internal  struggle  in  the  Labor  Party  as  I see 
it  was  that  the  Swedish  Riksdag  leaders  became  for  the  first 
time  more  closely  involved  in  executive  responsibility  and 
their  rehersal  at  this  last  threshold  gave  them  the  final 
impetus  to  decidedly  opt  for  "opportunism''  instead  of  trying 
to  placate  the  cries  from  the  left.  The  general  situation 
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was  that  Staaf  had  requested  four  Socialists  to  take  part  in 
the  committee  which  prepared  the  government's  military 
policy  proposal.  When  presented,  the  plan  (which  was  in 
general  for  a reduction  in  armaments)  pleased  no  one,  cre- 
ated parliamentary  chaos,  allowed  the  king  a questionable 
constitutional  victory,  and  ended  in  a new  Conservative 
government.  The  Socialists,  however,  supported  Staaf 
throughout  and  the  experience  was  more  than  both  the  moder- 
ates and  the  radicals  in  the  party  could  stand. 

In  1914  Branting  went  to  the  party  for  a vote  of  con- 
fidence. He  presented  the  annual  congress  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  accepting  his  Riksdag  cooperation  policies  or  doing 
without  his  services  altogether.  As  Verney  comments,  "he 
knew  he  was  indispensable  and  the  threat  hardly  needed  to 
be  uttered."  That  it  was  uttered,  however,  and  that  the 
party  responded  overwhelmingly  in  Branting 's  favor,  was  not 
exactly  the  tactic  required  to  appease  the  radical  left. 

In  fact,  however,  it  appears  that  by  the  end  of  1914  the 
party  leadership  was  no  longer  very  interested  in  appeasing 
its  "pure  socialist,"  intellectual  extremists.  When,  in  the 
last  election  of  1914,  the  party  became  the  largest  in  the 
Second  Chamber,  the  stage  was  ripe  for  the  final  threshold 
advance  and  Branting  did  not  wrant  to  have  any  more  problems 
from  his  left  on  the  question  of  executive  cooperation.  He 
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went  before  the  party  congress  and  requested  acceptance  of 

a resolution  Which  would  declare  official  policy  as  one  of 

cooperation  with  the  Liberals,  support  for  the  neutrality 

policy  o'f  the  Conservative  Prime  Minister  Hammarskjold,  and 

"when  the  time  came,  to  take  part  in  a government  of  the 
47 

Left."  The  approving  vote  of  90  to  68  actually  marked 
the  decision  of  the  party  to  let  the  leftist  fraction  do 
whatever  they  wished  from  then  on.  Three  years  later,  in 
1917,  Branting  and  three  other  socialists  went  into  the 
first  Liberal-Labor  coalition  government,  the  king  finally 
gave  in  on  the  parliamentary  question,  and  the  leftist  so- 
cialists bid  a temporary  farewell  to  the  mother  party. 

Verney  sums  up  the  situation  nicely  when  he  says  that,  "When 
at  last  the  split  came  in  1917,  it  was  not  unwelcome  to  the 

party,  which  did  not  want  to  be  burdened  by  extremists  when 
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it  was  accepting  responsibility  for  government." 

Once  the  split  was  effected,  however,  there  was  still 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  movement  among  the  voters  and 
the  workers  would  follow  the  new  radical  direction  or  stay 
with  Branting  and  the  coalition  party.  The  answer  was  in 
many  ways  predetermined  given  the  apparent  strength  of  the 
moderates  at  the  final  confrontation  but,  once  again,  the 
political  and  economic  factors  coincided  to  deaden  the  revo- 
lutionary appeal  during  the  decade  after  the  war.  The  major 
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factor  was  probably  the  immediate  emphasis  placed  on  the 
final  electoral  reform  which  promised  suffrage  extension  to 
men  and  women  alike  for  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  cham- 
bers. Once  this  issue  was  out  of  the  way  in  1920  and  the 
Socialists  took  over  the  government  alone  there  were  few 
among  the  socialist  ranks  who  were  not  willing  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  full  threshold  privileges.  A promising  eco- 
nomic trend  certainly  helped  them  in  their  decision. 

In  both  Norway  and  Denmark  the  post-war  years  were 
times  of  deflation,  unemployment,  and  declining  union  mem- 
bership. In  Sweden  the  period  1916-20/1921-25  saw  the  sec- 
ond level  III  industrial  surge  with  an  increase  in  gross 
investment  of  nearly  30  percent.  The  investment  ratio  in 
Denmark  for  the  same  period  declined  4.8  percent  while  in 
Norway  the  drop  was  a full  19.7  percent.  Union  membership 
in  Denmark  reached  a peak  of  279,000  in  1920  and  then  de- 
clined continuously  until  1928  when  the  figure  was  at  156,000. 
Norway  went  from  a high  of  143,000  in  1920  down  to  94,000  in 
1927.  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  dipped  only  slightly  from 

a high  of  399,000  in  1920  down  to  a low  of  344,000  in  1922, 
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and  by  1924  the  movement  was  already  back  up  to  417,000. 

In  the  four  elections  between  1917  and  1924,  the  radicals 
received  8.0  percent  at  the  first  and  5.1  percent  at  the 
last.  During  the  same  period  the  Social  Democrats  increased 
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their  share  of  the  vote  from  31  percent  in  1917  to  41  per- 
cent in  1924.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  post-war  po- 
litical and  economic  factors  had  at  this  point  come  into 
phase  with  each  other  and  that  their  resultant  effect  was 
a buffer  to  Comintern- inspired  radicalism  and  a strength- 
ening of  the  Branting  "Swedish  Way." 

In  summing  up  the  Swedish  developments,  therefore,  we 
seem  to  have  an  excellent  example  of  an  overriding  moderate 
effect  resulting  from  a very  special  threshold  progression. 
In  general,  the  political  integration  of  the  entire  system 
progressed  in  a sequence  which  closely  resembled  the  model 
of  development  toward  equalitarian  electoral  democracy  which 
Rokkan  has  described  as  an  " ideal- type . " 50  in  particular, 
the  Swedish  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party  appeared  in  this 
sequence  at  a most  crucial  stage  and  cast  its  ideological 
lot  in  with  the  peak  level  politics  of  threshold  progres- 
sion. The  first  2 decades  of  socialist  political  activity 
were  the  temporal  setting  for  the  assault  by  the  mass-based 
parties  on  the  electoral  privileges  of  the  estate-minded 
elite.  The  intensity  and  symbolic  predominance  of  this 
issue  allowed  the  socialist  leadership  to  channel  the  dis- 
ruptive potential  of  the  new  industrial  working  class  into 
system-winning  instead  of  system-rejecting  goals.  The  near 
doubling  of  the  industrial  labor  sector  between  1880  and 
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and  1900  and  the  industrial  surge  of  the  mid-1890's  did  not 
deviate  the  movement  from  its  threshold  tasks. 

The  early  experience  of  the  first  2 decades,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  reform  of  1907-09,  solidified  the  moderate 
leadership  internally  and  established  the  cooperative  out- 
party  alliance  for  the  remaining  systemic  confrontations. 

The  tapering  off  of  the  intense  economic  growth  and  the 
service  sector  shift  between  1900  and  1920  assisted  in 
maintaining  the  former  while  the  continued  intransigence  of 
the  crown  and  its  Conservative  supporters  guaranteed  the 
perseverance  of  the  latter.  By  1914,  with  a comfortable 
over-representation  in  the  lower  house  and  with  the  situ- 
ation already  clear  for  the  imminent  lowering  of  the  execu- 
tive threshold,  the  Socialist  leadership  felt  itself  safe 
enough  to  force  the  issue  with  the  radicals  and  let  the 
electorate  decide  between  a socialist  prime  minister  in 
Stockholm  and  a Bolshevik-directed  chiliasm  in  Moscow. 

After  1920,  when  the  systemic  barriers  had  all  fallen 
and  the  raison  d'etre  for  the  Socialist-Liberal  alliance  no 
longer  existed,  the  scene  was  set  for  a shift  to  more  basic 
ideological  issues  in  the  struggle  for  the  symbolic  alle- 
giance of  the  electorate  in  the  now-open  system.  If  Sweden 
had  had  at  this  point  the  miserable  economic  situation  which 
existed  in  Norway,  and  if  the  most  influential  socialist 
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leader  were  outside  the  mother  party  instead  of  in  it;  then 
the  plight  of  the  fraction  parties  to  the  left  might  have 
been  considerably  different.  But  the  economy  turned  quickly 
upwards  in  its  last  surge  before  sustained  growth  and 
Hjalmar  Brant ing,  instead  of  arguing  with  the  Comintern,  was 
presenting  himself  to  the  king  as  the  new  Prime  Minister. 

Once  again,  the  sequence  and  intensity  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic development  were  causal  in  the  direction  of  a moderate 
labor  response. 

Norway 

The  basic  structural  context  for  the  Norwegian  threshold 
progression  is  completely  different  from  that  of  either  Den- 
mark or  Sweden.  The  major  difference  can  possibly  be  traced 
back  to  the  Constitution  of  1814,  for  it  was  then  that  the 
Dano-Norwegian  elite  decided  upon  a unicameral  national  as- 
sembly and  it  was  this  structural  feature  which  made  the 
struggle  over  parliamentarism  so  decisive  in  1884. 

A combination  of  the  Black  Death  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
traditional  land-holding  patterns  had  made  Norway  by  1814  a 
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nation  of  small-holders  with  almost  no  indigenous  nobility. 
This  lack,  plus  hundreds  of  years  with  an  absentee  monarch, 
first  in  Copenhagen  and  then  in  Stockholm,  found  expression 
in  the  political  structure  in  the  exclusion  of  an  upper 
chamber,  the  very  structure  which  had  served  as  the  major 
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bastion  for  fuedal  defense  in  the  Danish  and  Swedish  sys- 
tems. The  most  concrete  result  of  this  for  our  purposes 
was  the  fact  that  once  parliamentary  control  was  established 
over  domestic  matters  in  1884,  there  were  no  remaining 
structural  barriers  to  the  progression  over  the  other  thresh- 
olds as  there  were  in  Sweden  and  Denmark.  What  is  possibly 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Liberals,  with  a 
solid  urban-rural  coalition,  which  brought  down  the  regime 
of  Stockholm-oriented  officials  in  1884,  and  which  then 
dominated  Norwegian  politics  for  the  next  36  years.  Between 

1884  and  1920  the  Conservatives  formed  the  government  during 
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a total  of  less  than  7 years. 

The  implications  of  these  facts  were  not  completely 
obvious  until  1905  when  the  Union  with  Sweden  was  finally 
dissolved  and  a new  direct-ballot  election  system  was  intro- 
duced. At  that  point  the  party  cleavage  line  in  Norway 
shifted  from  a Liberal-Socialist  confrontation  with  the  Con- 
servatives over  the  Union  question  to  a bourgeois-socialist 
struggle  over  the  latter's  representation  and  executive 
thresholds.  In  other  words,  the  Socialist  Party  in  Norway 
became  isolated  on  the  left  at  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Lib-Lab  alliance  was  just  really  getting  warmed  up  in  Sweden 
and  when  the  Radical  Liberals  and  Socialists  in  Denmark  were 
preparing  for  their  final  assault  on  the  upper  chamber.  But 
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this  is  anticipating  developments  somewhat.  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  formation  of  the  Labor  Party  and  see  what  political 
and  economic  dimensions  were  prevalent. 

The  Norwegian  Labor  Party  was  formed  in  1887  under  the 
leadership  of  the  typesetter,  Christian  Holtermann  Knudsen, 
from  Bergen  and  the  cigar  maker,  Carl  Jeppesen,  from  Den- 
mark. By  1832  the  party  was  composed  of  30  associations  and 
approximately  3,000  members.  It  competed  in  its  first  elec- 
tion 2 years  later  but  it  was  not  before  1903  that  the  first 
step  of  the  representation  breakthrough  came  with  the  elec- 
tion of  five  socialists  from  north  Norway.  During  the  first 
17  years  of  its  existence  (up  to  1905)  the  overriding  po- 
litical issue  in  Norway  was  the  question  of  the  Union  with 
Sweden . 

After  spearheading  the  fight  for  parliamentary  control 
in  1884,  the  Liberals  (in  a manner  similar  to  that  which 
happened  in  Denmark  after  1849)  split  into  two  factions,  the 
"Pures"  and  the  "Moderates."  The  latter  moved  over  toward 
the  Conservatives  in  advocating  a cautious  policy  on  the 
Swedish  question  while  the  former  were  strong  advocates  of 
Norwegian  independence.  In  1891  the  "Pures"  managed  to  push 
through  a law  establishing  a separate  Norwegian  consular 
service  which,  if  accepted  by  Stockholm  (the  king  still  had 
control  over  foreign  affairs),  would  have  meant  the  end  of 
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the  Union.  It  wasn't  accepted  and  as  of  1892  "the  decisive 
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fight  for  the  Union  was  on." 

The  confrontation  with  Sweden  became  extremely  serious 
and  by  1895  there  was  even  talk  of  war.  The  crisis  was 
overcome  and  negotiations  took  the  place  of  accusations  but 
the  heating  up  of  the  situation  was  enough  to  push  the  Nor- 
wegian parties  toward  the  "center"  in  a common  cause  against 
the  king.  A supplement  to  the  goal  of  dissolving  the  Union 
was  the  question  of  the  suffrage  which  now  gained  urgency 
as  a means  of  demonstrating  popular  support  for  the  nation- 
alistic line.  For  both  purposes  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party 
was  willing  to  pursue  a policy  of  cooperation  with  the  Lib- 
erals. It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  the  Norwegian 
Socialists  during  this  formative  period  were  more  moderate 
and  nationalistic  than  either  the  early  Swedish  or  Danish 
movements.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  the  party  followed 
a policy  of  nationalism  and  Liberal-alliance  only  with  the 
hope  of  gaining  an  extended  suffrage,  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case.  The  original  leaders  of  the  party  saw  the 
socialist  aspect  of  the  labor  movement  as  merely  one  more 
part  of  the  broad-based  worker  organization  which  the  Lib- 
eral Party  had  built  up  and  still  controlled  in  mostof  the 
major  local  organizations  Cooperation  was  natural  and  de- 
sirable and  competition  with  the  Liberals  was  to  be  avoided 
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as  harmful  for  the  entire  movement.  When  the  extension  of 

the  suffrage  did  come  in  1898  it  was  the  Liberals  and  not 

the  Socialists  who  called  off  the  cooperation  policy. 

As  for  nationalism,  it  would  appear  from  the  following 

quote  by  Lindgren  that  the  early  Norwegian  craft-types  had 

few  peers  in  their  support  of  the  fatherland: 

. . . the  Social  Democratic  party,  just  beginning  its 

rise  to  prominence,  adopted  a resolution  in  1895 
favoring  military  expenditures  and  its  prominent  leaders 
defended  Norway's  cause,  even  to  the  extent  of  war. 
Hjalmar  Branting,  Swedish  Social  Democrat,  strongly  op- 
posed this  belligerent  "chauvinism"  in  Scandinavian 
party  congrg^ses  and  was  roundly  condemned  by  Norwegian 
socialists . 

The  latter  condemnation  must  have  been  particularly 

bitter  for  Branting  to  take  since,  according  to  at  least  one 

on-the-spot  observer,  it  was  his  campaign  against  the  war 

element  in  Sweden  which  contributed  greatly  to  Sweden's 
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shift  to  a more  moderate  tone. 

For  the  Liberals,  the  usefulness  of  the  alliance  to  the 
left  seems  to  have  run  out  with  the  suffrage  extension  in 
1898.  In  the  election  of  1900  the  Socialists  tried  to  enter 
into  a broad  electoral  cooperation  in  order  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  newly  enfranchised  voters,  but  the  Liberals 
would  have  no  part  of  it.  Their  strategy  was  clear  and  well 
worked  out.  They  had  extended  the  suffrage  in  1898  (after 
winning  the  election  of  1897  with  79  mandates  to  35)  with 
the  intention  of  mobilizing  popular  support  for  the  final 
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confrontation  over  the  Union  question.  They  knew  that  this 
could  have  meant  a dangerous  opening  to  the  left  since  the 
period  1895-96  had  been  one  of  increased  industrial  activity 
and  these  new  workers  would  have  to  be  contended  for  with  the 
Socialists.  But  they  had  three  things  going  for  them  which 
made  their  calculations  quite  plausible. 

In  the  first  place,  they  were  still  very  much  in  the 
picture  when  it  came  to  organizing  both  rural  and  urban 
workers.  They  had  begun  as  a mass-based  party  and  as  long 
as  the  larger  part  of  the  industrial  labor  force  was  still 
concentrated  in  the  craft-type  industries  they  felt  that 
they  could  at  least  hold  their  own  in  this  sector.  When  the 
Socialists  formed  the  LO  in  1899  only  2,000  out  of  approxi- 
mately 20,000  organized  workers  in  the  country  took  out  mem- 
bership in  the  new  organization.  Of  the  other  18,000,  a 
large  number  were  associated  with  the  Liberal  Worker  So- 
cieties, many  of  which  actually  had  collective  membership 
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m the  Lxberal  Party. 

A second  factor  which  the  Liberals  were  counting  on  was 
the  large  percent  of  the  new  voters  which  they  could  hope 
to  entroll  on  the  party  lists  during  the  crucial  elections 
before  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Popular  opinion 
had  been  extremely  aroused  over  the  issue  of  symbolic  na- 
tionalism and  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Lib- 
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erals  could  reap  the  major  benefit  from  this  mobilization 
as  they  had  done  over  the  parliamentary  confrontation  in 
1884.  As  it  turned  out,  the  results  for  them  were  somewhat 
disappointing  since  the  turnout  actually  declined  for  the 
first  test  in  1900,  but  they  still  managed  to  win  the  elec- 
tion handily  and  no  socialists  made  it  past  the  first  step 
of  the  representation  threshold.  As  Zachariasen  sums  up, 

"The  new  voters  neglected  to  vote  on  a large  scale  and,  in 
those  districts  where  they  did  vote,  they  choose  the  Lib- 
erals and  the  Conservatives.  The  Union  problem  was  still 

the  decisive  question  and  the  voters  felt  that  it  couldn't 
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be  solved  by  voting  for  the  Labor  Party." 

And  finally,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  Liberals  were 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  would  (with  the  help  of 
the  Conservatives)  be  able  to  control  the  all-important 
representational  threshold  for  the  Socialists.  Reform  of 
the  electoral  system  had  been  a constant  topic  for  discus- 
sion between  the  two  major  parties  during  the  1880's  and 
90 's  and  the  Conservatives  had  agreed  in  1900  to  work  toward 

"proportional  representation  or  another  equitable  electoral 
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system."  For  the  Liberals  this  meant  the  retention  of 
majority  elections  and,  no  doubt  with  nervous  glances  to 
the  left,  they  felt  confident  of  convincing  the  Conservatives 
of  the  judiciousness  of  this  arrangement.  This  they  managed 
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and  in  1905  the  new  two-ballet  direct  majority  system  was 
put  into  effect.  It  was  the  same  system  which  was  to  deny 
the  Socialists  equitable  representation  for  the  next  decade 
and  a half. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Liberals  were  trying  to 
"freeze"  their  jump  on  the  Socialists  among  the  electorate 
and  solidify  their  systemic  advantages  on  the  representa- 
tion question,  they  were  also  making  their  first  open  move 
away  from  the  new  working  class  and  especially  their  so- 
cialist organizations  Previous  to  1900,  the  Liberals  had 
been  the  major  instruments  for  effecting  social  legislation, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  first  industrial  surge  in 
the  1890's.  In  1892  the  Factory  Law  against  child  labor 
was  passed  and  in  1894  the  first  social  welfare  measure  was 
put  into  effect  in  the  form  of  worker's  accident  compensa- 
tion. By  1900  there  were  80,000  workers  covered  by  accident 
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insurance  but  most  of  these  were  in  the  crafts. 

After  their  election  victory  in  1900,  however,  the  Lib- 
erals made  a sharp  swing  to  the  right  on  labor  matters,  most 

probably  with  a full  understanding  of  the  implications  of 
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the  next  industrial  surge.  They  rejected  all  suggestions 
from  the  left  that  the  compensation  law  should  be  extended 
and  they  refused  outright  to  render  government  support  to 
the  unemployment  funds  of  the  newly  organized  unions . In 
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addition  they  gave  up  totally  the  old  demand  for  protective 
legislation  securing  the  right  to  organize.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  signs  of  the  new  direction,  however,  was 
the  fact  that  an  extremely  anti- labor  resolution  from  the 
Conservatives  gained  enough  Liberal  votes  to  become  law  (the 
parliamentary  situation  was  77  Liberals  and  37  Conserva- 
tives) . The  measure  provided  for  harsh  punishment  for  any- 
one who  "caused  another"  to  lay  down  his  work.  The  law  was 
quickly  named  the  "penitentiary  law"  and  provided  one  of  the 

first  "anti-state"  symbolic  measures  for  the  quickly  awaken- 

, , 61 
ing  labor  movement." 

I have  gone  into  the  events  surrounding  the  Union  and 
suffrage  questions  because  I feel  that  they  represent  the 
major  turning  point  in  the  Norwegian  political  context  and 
that  they  further  lay  the  groundwork  for  a deeper  under- 
standing of  the  special  situation  of  the  Norwegian  Labor 
Party.  Up  to  1900  the  party  was  kept  in  both  ideological 
and  organizational  quiescence  because  of  the  alliance  with 
the  Liberals  which  was  struck  in  the  name  of  both  the  Union 
question  and  the  extension  of  the  suffrage.  Once  these  two 
issues  had  been  taken  care  of,  however,  and  the  Liberals  had 
secured  themselves  a favorable  electoral  system,  the  Social- 
ists were  no  longer  important  as  alliance  partners  and  their 
isloation  in  the  system  progressed  rapidly.  There  were  no 
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more  systemic  barriers  for  the  parties  of  the  regime  censi- 
taire  to  bring  down  and  the  new  Labor  Party  had  not  only 
lost  its  usefulness  but  instead  represented  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  new  system. 

The  events  after  1905  developed  very  systematically  and 
require  little  further  elaboration.  The  setting  was  one 
with  the  three  major  parties  representing  the  three  basic 
institutions  w7hich  were  contending  for  respective  shares  of 
the  newly  independent  system;  the  Conservatives  and  the  So- 
cialists opposed  each  other  in  the  factories  and  in  the  na- 
tional assembly  while  the  Liberals,  as  the  major  entrustees 
of  the  new  state  apparatus,  tried  to  steer  a "national 
interest"  course  between  the  two,  leaning  now  the  one  way, 
now  the  other.  The  major  cleavage,  however,  quickly  de- 
veloped into  the  economically  functional  one  of  the  "bour- 
geois parties"  to  the  right  and  the  Socialists  to  the  left. 

After  being  rejected  by  the  Liberals  and  noting  the 
tendency  in  an  anti-labor  direction  from  that  group  after 
1900,  the  Socialists  pulled  themselves  together,  established 
their  own  identity,  and  began  the  serious  business  of  union 
and  political  organization.  The  former  went  especially  well 
as  the  figures  for  LO  union  members  in  Figure  6.3  illustrate, 
with  steady  and  very  intense  increases  right  up  to  1920. 

The  latter  progressed  well  at  the  inclusion  threshold  but  it 
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Figure  6.3:  The  Political  + Economic  Context  of  the  Norwegian  Labor  Movement 
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gradually  became  clear  that  the  Liberal-inspired  electoral 
system  was  preventing  the  gains  among  the  electorate  from 
being  converted  to  adequate  represntational  allocations. 

From  a voter-mandate  ratio  of  .50  in  1906  the  Labor  Party 
managed  to  climb  up  to  a proportion  of  .73  in  1912  and  it 
may  have  looked  at  that  point  as  though  the  representational 
threshold  was  about  to  fall.  But  the  gain  was  short-lived 
and  the  real  implications  of  the  majority  system  were  bit- 
terly driven  home  to  the  Socialists  during  the  elections  of 
1915  and  1918  when  the  voter-mandate  ratio  slipped  to  first 
.47  and  then  .44.  It  was  not  before  1919  (after  Tranmasl' s 
take-over  of  the  Labor  Party)  that  the  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives were  "willing"  to  change  the  system  in  a direc- 
tion which  allowed  the  Socialists  to  cross  the  representa- 
tion threshold  in  1921.  It  took  7 more  years  and  four 
minority  governments  before  the  reunited  Labor  Party  was 
given  the  right  to  convert  their  mandates  into  a government. 
It  wasted  only  18  days  but  the  executive  principle  was  made. 
Their  next  cabinet  lasted  more  than  18  years. 

These  were  the  major  dimensions  of  the  threshold  pro- 
gression. It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  economic  se- 
quences and  rates  corresponded  with  these  and  how  the  labor 
response  was  affected.  We  can  summarize  these  factors 
rather  quickly  since  many  of  the  basic  parameters  will  be 
analyzed  much  deeper  in  the  chapters  which  follow. 
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During  the  first  15  years  of  Labor  Party  existence, 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  Norwegian  development 
went  through  what  we  have  characterized  as  a level  I indus- 
trial surge.  Gross  national  investment  rose  a modest  10.4 
percent  between  the  first  and  last  5-year  periods  of  the 
1890' s.  At  the  same  time  there  was  an  intense  shift  out  of 
the  primary  sector  into  both  industry  and  the  services . 
Neither  of  these  events  seemed  to  have  any  special  effect 
on  the  labor  response,  either  politically  or  among  the 
workers.  The  only  important  strike  activity  was  the  emo- 
tionally charged  matchmakers  conflict  in  Oslo  in  1889,  where 
more  than  300  female  workers  went  out  in  protest  against 
low  wages  and  unhealthy  labor  conditions.  The  action  lasted 
a month  and  a half  and  was  the  first  active  involvement  of 
the  Socialist  Party  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  Within  the 
party  there  was  some  mild  grumbling  on  the  left  but  this 
was  primarily  around  the  cooperation  question  and  seemed  to 
have  little  to  do,  therefore,  with  the  economic  surge. 

The  period  1900-05  saw  a sharp  down-turn  in  Norway  and 
the  beginning  of  more  active  criticism  of  the  party  leader- 
ship from  the  left  Martin  Tranmael  was  in  America  but  one 
of  his  closer  ideological  comrades,  Anders  Buen,  took  over 
the  editorship  of  the  Trondheim  organ  "New  Time"  and,  ac- 
cording to  Zachariassen,  began  to  "thunder  against  the  party 
leadership . " 
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The  industrial  surge  which  spanned  the  year  1910  ac- 
tually got  underway  in  1905.  Gross  domestic  investment  rose 
moderately  but  steadily  for  both  the  1906-1910  and  1911-15 
periods,  going  from  an  average  of  16.2  percent  for  the  down- 
period  before  1905  up  to  5-year  averages  of  17.7  percent  and 
21.0  percent  for  the  next  two  time-units.  The  most  intense 
of  these  increases  was,  however,  not  as  intense  as  either  of 
the  two  Swedish  and  Danish  surges,  nor  did  the  spurt  result 
in  a major  shift  in  the  labor  force.  This  latter  fact  seems 
especially  important  since  so  many  of  the  Bull-Galenson 
school  have  repeated  the  labor  force  indicator  time  and 
again  as  the  major  proof  for  the  "intense"  Norwegian  indus- 
trialization. We  have  given  the  matter  brief  attention  above 
in  Chapter  2,  but  I would  now  like  to  present  this  indicator 
somewhat  more  systematically,  both  as  a supplement  to  the 
Galenson  picture,  and  as  an  important  macro-context  for  the 
sub-system  analysis  of  Norway  which  follows  in  the  remaining 
chapters . 

The  only  quantitative  reference  to  the  Norwegian  labor 
force  which  I can  find  in  Galenson 1 s works  is  that  already 
quoted  above  from  the  comparative  article  in  Galenson' s 
Comparative  Labor  Movements . I would  like  to  give  the  en- 
tire quote  here  since  Galenson  employs  a more  or  less  causal 
language  of  the  type  we  have  been  operating  with. 
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Before  1910,  Norwegian  socialism  resembled  the  Danish 
movement  in  many  ways . . . .But  the  addition  of  more 

than  one  hundred  thousand  workers  to  the  labor  force 
within  the  space  of  a few  years,  the  growth  of  boom 
towns  with  the  same  frontier  atmosphere  as  in  the  days 
of  American  westward  expansion,  and  the  influence  of 
the  migrant  construction  workers,  who  left  "red  cen- 
ters" behind  them  when  they  had  finished  their  jobg^ 
and  departed,  completely  transformed  the  movement. 

I have  stressed  the  reference  here  to  the  labor  force 

to  point  out  that  Gaienson  says  nothing  here  of  industrial 

workers.  Elsewhere  in  the  same  article  he  claims  that  the 

number  of  industrial  workers  doubled  between  1905  and  1920 

and  this  observation  is  repeated  by  Lipset  in  his  Political 

Man  article.  Both  of  these  observations  are  more  or  less 

correct  but  they  require  further  elaboration. 


Table  6.2:  Total  Norwegian  Work  Force  and  Insured 

Industrial  Laborers 


Year 

Total 

Work  Force 

Insured 

Industrial 

Laborers 

Total  Working 
Population  in 
Industry  & Handwork 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1900 

927,300 

84,658 

248,600 

1905 

87,021 

1910 

982,600 

111,980 

247,300 

1915 

135, 941 

1920 

1,139, 300 

131,423* 

314,700 

Source : 

Column  (1)  & 

(3) 

, Norway, 

Central  Bureau  of  Stati; 

tics,  0konomisk 

Utsyn  1900 

-1905  (Oslo:  1955), 

Tabell  7,  p. 

33  . 

Column  (2),  Asbj 

orn  Bjornset,  Tabell  1,  p.  20. 

* 

Average 

for  1918  and 

1921.  No  statistics  for  these  years 
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In  Table  6.2  we  have  the  basic  figures  for  these  two 
indicators.  We  see  in  Column  (1)  that  the  total  work  force 
did  in  fact  increase  significantly  between  1910  and  1920. 
There  were  156,000  more  people  in  the  work  force  in  1920 
than  there  were  in  1910.  Much  of  this  increase  was  due  to 
the  reduction  in  emigration  for  this  10-year  period.  For 
the  decade  1900-10  there  were  38,226  emigrants  to  lands  out- 
side Europe;  for  the  1910-20  period  this  figure  dropped  to 
64 

12,304.  In  addition  we  have  the  coming  of  age  during  this 
period  (i.e.  entering  the  work  force  at  15  years)  the  prod- 
ucts of  a large  baby  boom  during  the  period  1896-1905.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  period  live  births  increased  over  the  previous 

decade  by  7 percent,  reaching  a total  of  130,344,  a decade 
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figure  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

The  fact  that  the  work  force  increased  so  much  during 
this  period,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  a measure  of  "in- 
tense industrialization"  without  going  deeper  into  the  com- 
position of  these  new  entrants.  It  seems  obvious  that,  if 
a large  number  of  these  new  workers  went  into  female  occupa- 
tions or  into  business,  the  resulting  effect  on  the  ide- 
ology of  the  labor  movement  would  be  somewhat  questionable. 

In  fact,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case. 

Between  1910  and  1920  women  made  up  approximately  33 
percent  of  the  entire  labor  force.  If  this  ratio  held  for 
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the  increase  between  these  two  dates  it  means  that  of  the 

156,000  new  entrants  more  than  51,000  would  be  women. 

Granted  that  during  a period  of  industrialization  the  ratio 

probably  would  have  declined  for  new  entrants  but  this  is 

not  immediately  obvious  and  at  least  one  female-dominated 

sector  (domestic  service  in  more  than  one  household  and  in 

institutions)  increased  sharply  from  10,770  to  17,893 
66 

(+66%).  A conservative  estimate  might  place  about  40,000 
of  the  new  entrants  in  the  female  category. 

This  would  leave  us  with  approximately  116,000  new 
employees  as  a potential  industrializing  indicator.  But, 
once  again,  many  of  these  were  surely  taken  into  the  business 
sector.  According  to  the  statistics  there  were  84,012  gain- 
fully employed  in  business  in  1910.  By  1920  this  figure  was 
120.861,  an  increase  of  nearly  37,000.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  all  of  the  increase  in  the  business  sector  came  from 
the  new  entrants  (shifts  among  the  different  sectors  could 
account  for  much  of  the  difference)  but  it  seems  likely  that 
this  is  the  case  considering  the  greater  dependence  of  this 
category  on  newly  educated  employees.  Regardless  of  the 
actual  figures,  however,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  number 
of  new  workers  which  we  could  meaningfully  include  under  the 
Bull-Galenson  proposition  would  have  to  be  less  than  100,000, 
and  that  for  the  entire  10-year  period  not  the  "few  years" 


mentioned  by  Galenson. 
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As  for  the  "doubling  of  industrial  workers"  between 
1905  and  1920,  this  seems  to  be  a misconception  based  on 
the  insured  industrial  labor  statistics.  As  we  mentioned  in 
Chapter  2 these  figures  are  problematic  because  of  the 
change  in  definitions  and  the  requirement  of  "mechanical 
power"  before  v/orkers  are  covered  by  insurance.  (I  do  not 
say  that  the  introduction  of  mechanical  power  is  not  a sign 
of  industrialization.  I am  only  concerned  here  with  the 
meaning  of  the  labor-force  indicator.)  These  hard  core 
"strict"  industrial  workers  increased  by  more  than  56  per- 
cent between  1905  and  1915,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  in 
1917  or  1918  they  were  about  double  the  1905  figure. 

But  it  is  clear  from  Table  6.2  that  much  of  this  in- 
crease is  due  to  the  spread  of  mechanization  and  changes  in 
categories  for  these  statistics.  The  actual  census  data  for 
those  involved  in  industrial  and  handwork  enterprises  shows 
an  increase  from  1910  to  1920  of  only  27  percent  and  this  in- 
crease represented  a labor  force  shift  of  only  1.5  percent 
into  the  industrial  sector.  (There  was  actually  a decline 
from  1900  to  1910.)  In  other  words,  the  second  Norwegian 
industrial  surge  (compare  Figures  6.1 — 6.3)  was  the  mildest 
of  all  the  Scandinavian  surges  in  terms  of  movement  into  the 
the  industrial  sector.  It  would  seem  that  the  picture  of 
large  transfers  of  primary-sector  workers  into  industrial 
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wage  labor  does  not  hold  up  as  a total-system,  macro-indi- 
cator. It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  if  the  sub-system 
configuration  of  industrial  growth  was  regionally  specific 
in  the  direction  of  increased  radicalism. 

If  the  increase  in  the  aggregate  industrial  labor  force 
was  not  outstanding  in  Norway,  however,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  for  the  number  of  organized  laborers . Looking  at  this 
indicator  in  Figure  6 . 3 we  can  see  what  I believe  to  be  the 
most  important  timing/intensity  indicator  off  the  Norwegian 
context.  Quite  simply,  the  organized  socialist  labor  move- 
ment in  Norway  got  started  much  later  than  in  either  Den- 
mark or  Sweden  and  it  grew  much  faster  than  either  of  the 
other  two.  For  easier  comparison  I have  presented  the  three 
systems  again  in  Table  6.3. 


Table  6.3:  Growth  of  Membership  in  the  Central  Labor 

Organizations  of  Norway,  Sweden,  & Denmark 


Denmark 


Sweden 


Norway 


Period 

Members 

Growth 

Members 

Growth 

Members 

Growth 

1900-05 

67,000 

60,000 

9,000 

1906-10 

93,000 

+39% 

137,000 

+128% 

40,000 

+344% 

1911-15 

116,000 

+25% 

95,000 

- 31% 

65,000 

+ 

62% 

1916-20 

228,000 

+96% 

218,000 

+129% 

113,000 

+ 

74% 

1921-25 

237,000 

+ 4% 

321,000 

+ 47% 

91,000 

— 

19% 

1926-30 

195,000 

-18% 

477,000 

+ 49% 

112,000 

+ 

23% 

Walter  Galenson,  The  Danish  System  of  Labor  Rela- 
tions , Appendix  A. 


Source: 
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There  is  probably  no  more  important  contextual  indicator 

for  the  study  of  labor  response  than  the  number  of  organized 

workers.  This  is  especially  so  in  Scandinavia  where  all 

three  movements  had  extremely  close  connections  between  the 

national  labor  organizations  and  the  political  parties.  The 

indicator  is  even  more  important  for  our  radical  test  case, 

Norway,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  radicalism  was  primarily  a 

party  phenomenon  rather  than  a voter  phenomenon  and  where  the 

party/LO  connection  was  particularly  strong.  In  1899,  for 

example,  the  year  that  the  Norwegian  LO  was  founded,  more 

than  65  percent  of  all  the  delegates  to  the  national  party 

67 

congress  were  representatives  from  the  unions. 

In  Table  6.3  we  can  see  that  the  Norwegian  union  move- 
ment was  little  more  than  one-sixth  as  large  as  those  of  her 
neighbors  for  the  period  1901-05.  The  average  for  the  next 
5-year  period  was,  however,  up  to  40,000  members  a jump  of 
344  percent.  Her  cumulative  increase  for  the  next  two  5- 
year  periods  was  also  higher  than  either  Denmark  or  Sweden. 
The  actual  growth  between  1905  and  1919  was  a tremendous 
128,000  newly-organized  workers,  an  increase  of  more  than 
800  percent.  This  represents  an  influx  into  the  labor  move- 
ment of  an  average  of  9,000  workers  per  year;  9,000  workers 
with  representation  and  voting  rights  in  both  the  Federation 
of  Labor  and  the  Labor  Party.  Clearly,  whoever  controlled 
these  workers  would  eventually  control  the  party. 
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I believe  that  the  indicator  of  organized  union  member- 
ship presents  the  most  significant  temporal  dimensions  of 
all  the  variables  we  have  presented.  If  this  is  true  it 
means  that  not  the  industrializing  process  itself  but  rather 
the  organization  of  workers  affected  most  directly  by  a 
relatively  mild  industrial  surge,  is  the  outstanding  vari- 
able in  the  explanation  of  party  radicalism.  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  it  was  the  timing  and  intensity  of  the 
inclusion  of  the  Norwegian  labor  force  into  the  labor  move- 
ment which  played  the  crucial  role  from  the  "economic"  side 
of  the  picture,  rather  than  the  developments  within  the 
strict  economic  context  itself. 

One  qualification  should  be  made  on  this  observation 
and  that  is  that  we  are  here  talking  about  total-system, 
aggregate  indicators.  In  this  context  it  is  the  union- 
membership  indicator  which  exhibits  the  most  striking  aspect 
of  sequential  "lateness"  along  with  the  highest  degree  of 
quantitative  "intenseness."  Increases  in  the  industrial 
labor  force  do  not  show  similar  temporal  dimensions  and 
their  causal  effect  within  the  temporal  setting  is  thereby 
diminished.  But,  to  repeat,  these  are  aggregate,  total- 
system  indicators ; they  are  not  sensitive  to  sub-system, 
intra-aggregate  shifts.  In  other  words,  just  because  the 
dimensions  of  the  aggregate  industrial  work  force  do  not  in- 
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crease  explanation  on  the  total-system  level  (nor  do  they 
correspond  with  the  tGtal-system  theory)  this  does  not  mean 
that  sub-system,  intra-aggregate  dimensions  of  this  indi- 
cator cannot  have  extremely  important  consequences  for  our 
labor  response  dependent  variable.  For  example,  we  can 
easily  imagine  the  situation  where  the  industrial  labor 
force  might  increase  little  on  the  aggregate  but  where  in- 
ternal shifts  among  the  several  occupations  could  have  de- 
cisive importance  Such  a possibility,  with  its  inherent 
sub-regional  implications,  will  be  taken  up  in  the  lower- 
level  analysis  of  the  Norwegian  system. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  we  can  conclude  this  final 
section  of  the  Norv/egian  comparison  of  indicator  dimensions 
by  placing  the  post-1910  economic  and  political  developments 
in  juxtaposition.  It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  these 
two  factors  coincide  in  both  sequence  and  intensity  in  the 
direction  of  a radical  labor  response.  After  1905,  when 
the  Liberals  had  secured  for  themselves  many  of  the  systemic 
benefits  they  desired,  the  Socialists  were  isolated  with 
their  remaining  threshold  problems.  The  situation  was  com- 
pletely different  from  the  other  two  Scandinavian  systems, 
where  Liberals  and  Socialists  shared  threshold  goals  right 
up  to,  and  beyond,  1920.  This  fact  was  most  apparent  in 
the  Norwegian  situation  by  the  type  of  issues  which  domi- 
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nated  the  political  scene  after  1905  and  the  party  align- 
ments they  inspired. 

Whereas  in  Sweden  and  in  Denmark  you  had  systemic  bar- 
riers as  the  major  political  question  with  a King-Conserva- 
tives/Liberals-Socialists  confrontation,  in  Norway  you  had 
primarily  economic  issues  with  the  Conservatives  pressing 
their  demands  for  business,  the  Socialists  for  labor,  and 
the  Liberals  holding  their  own  by  control  over  the  state 
apparatus.  For  the  Socialists,  the  Liberal  Party,  with  its 
advocacy  of  forced  arbitration,  represented  as  much  of  a 
political  enemy  as  did  the  Conservatives  with  their  support 
for  entrepreneur  prerogatives.  In  fact,  during  certain 
periods,  the  Socialists  and  Conservatives  had  more  in  common 
on  threshold  questions  than  either  did  with  the  Liberals 
(see  Table  5.1  above). 

If  we  take  1912  as  a bench  mark  for  the  political  con- 
text, we  can  briefly  illustrate  how  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic dimensions  operated  within  the  temporal  setting  to 
the  effect  of  a radical  movement.  In  that  year  the  Labor 
Party  made  a mild  "breakthrough"  electorally,  increasing 
their  mandate  share  from  11  to  23.  Still,  they  had  nine 
seats  less  than  their  national  vote  count  should  have  al- 
lowed and  the  voter-mandate  ratio  was  at  .73.  Nonetheless, 
the  electoral  gain  was  seen  as  the  beginning  of  a new  so- 
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cialist  day  and  a confirmation  of  the  moderate  leadership's 
parliamentary  course.  The  Trammel  opposition  had  little 
effect  on  the  party  congress  of  1912  and  at  the  LO  national 
meeting  of  1913  they  were  not  able  to  muster  more  than  34 

68 

of  250  delegates  for  their  quasi-syndicalistic  resolutions. 
The  Trade  Union  Opposition  Group  was  officially  formed  im- 
mediately after  the  opposition  began  their  fight  for  the 
party  in  earnest. 

At  the  party  congress  of  1915  the  opposition  increased 
their  delegate  count  considerably  but  they  were  still  not 
able  to  claim  any  significant  victories.  The  membership 
was  waiting  for  the  election  of  the  same  year.  In  that 
election  the  socialists  percentage  increased  from  25.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  vote  to  32.1  percent,  an  addition  of  more 
than  68,000  new  voters  to  the  Labor  Party  lists.  Yet  the 
number  of  socialist  representatives  in  the  Storting  declined 
by  4,  giving  a voter-mandate  ratio  of  .47.  This  set  the 
moderate  leadership  in  a most  critical  position  because  of 
their  emphasis  on  the  parliamentary  line  and  this  position 
was  further  undermined  in  1918  when  the  socialists  lost 
another  mandate  and  the  voter-mandate  ratio  sank  to  .44. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  war  situation  had  accentuated 
strongly  the  weak  position  of  labor  in  the  Norwegian  economy. 
The  boom  of  neutrality  sent  prices  sky  high  but  real  w7ages 
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declined  and  the  situation  was  worse  in  Norway  than  either 
of  the  other  two  Scandinavian  countries  as  is  obvious  in 
Table  6.4.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  living  and 
wage  indices  in  Norway  was  167  points  in  1918  while  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark  it  was  130  and  84  points  respectively. 


Table  6.4: 

Cost  of  L 
1914-1918 

iving  and 

Real  Wage 

Indices 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

Year 

Prices 

Wages 

Prices 

Wages 

Prices 

Wages 

1914 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1915 

116 

87 

114 

100 

118 

90 

1916 

135 

86 

130 

96 

145 

82 

1917 

179 

95 

163 

94 

206 

77 

1918 

215 

o 

138 

227 

97 

257 

90 

Source:  Norway:  (cost  of  living) : Nasjonalregnskap  1900- 

1929,  Tabell  13. 

All  others:  Walter  Galenson.  The  Danish  System  of 

Labor 

Relations,  Appendix  A 

. 

The  food  situation  is  also  given  a great  deal  of  credit 
for  the  radicalization  during  the  war  years,  but  this  seems 
to  be  a much  less  obvious  factor.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  tremendous  changes  in  the  commodity  market  because  of 
Norway's  creditor-nation  status  and  heavy  reliance  on  im- 
ports, but  it  is  not  clear  that  these  shifts  drastically 
affected  the  workers.  Between  1913  and  1918,  for  example, 
the  value  of  cereal  exports  declined  from  1,506,000  kroner 
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to  1,000  kroner.  During  the  same  period  cereal  imports 
nearly  doubled  in  value,  going  from  64,088,000  kroner  in 

1913  to  122,716,000  kroner  in  1918.  This  clearly  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  price  of  stables,  as  is  obvious  in 
Table  6.5,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  average  indus- 
trial worker  was  overwhelmed  by  the  increase.  In  1914  it 
took  approximately  4.1  days  work  to  buy  100  kg  of  wheat 
while  in  1918  the  same  amount  would  require  5.2  days  work. 
For  rye  the  increase  was  greater,  going  from  3.6  days  to 
5.1  days,  but  for  potatoes  (the  staple  product  in  Norway) 
there  was  actually  a decline,  going  from  1.3  days  work  for 
100  kg  in  1914  to  1.2  in  1918.  It  is  true  that  in  1915 
there  was  the  worst  potatoe  crop  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  (yield  was  27  percent  below  the  average)  but  the 
following  year  saw  a sharp  upturn  and  1917  was  a better  than 
average  year.  The  production  of  potatoes  per  capita  was 

exactly  the  same  (.29  tons  per  capita)  for  both  the  1911-14 

69 

and  1915-18  periods. 

Table  6.5:  Average  Daily  Industrial  Wages  and  Market 

Prices  for  Selected  Staples  (1914-18  kroner) 

Average  Kroner  per  100  kilogram 

Year Wage  (kroner) Wheat Rye Potatoes 

1914  4.62  19.10  16.49  6.01 


1915 


5.18 


28.77 


26.90 


9.04 
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Table 

Year 

6.5:  continued 

Average 
Wage  (kroner) 

Kroner  per  100 

kiloqram 

Wheat 

Rye 

Potatoes 

1916 

5.77 

29.38 

27.12 

9.84 

1917 

7.84 

46.97 

43.15 

11.75 

1918 

11.68 

60.47 

59.60 

13.89 

Source:  Statistiske  Oversikter  1948,  Tables  57  & 190. 

Still,  as  we  saw  above  for  the  Council  Movement,  the 
food  issue  was  a vital  symbolic  factor  for  the  workers  and 
one  which  the  radicals  quickly  monopolized.  The  moderate 
leadership  was  assailed  for  their  inability  to  do  anything 
about  the  situation  and  the  "victory"  of  the  council  move- 
ment in  having  their  "demands"  accepted  by  the  government 
only  further  weakened  their  position.  It  was  in  this  con- 
text, with  a massive  failure  on  the  parliamentary  question 
because  of  the  high  representation  threshold  and  with  a wage 
and  price  spiral  caused  by  the  war,  that  the  established 
leadership  of  the  party  was  finally  ousted  by  Tranmsel  and 
his  followers.  The  major  instrument  for  the  final  radicali- 
zation  of  the  party  seems  to  have  been  the  influx  of  more 
than  a hundred  thousand  workers  into  the  young,  and  relatively 
fragile,  labor  organization.  In  1918  Tranmael  commanded 
enough  delegates  at  the  national  congress  to  push  through  his 
tactical  proposals  for  the  further  direction  of  the  movement 
and  in  1919  the  party  joined  the  Comintern. 
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We  conclude  this  section,  therefore,  by  pointing  out 
the  special  configuration  of  economic  and  political  factors 
which  seem  to  account  for  the  categorization  of  Norway  as 
the  most  radical  of  the  Scandinavian  labor  movements . We 
have  shown  how  certain  aspects  of  the  temporal  setting,  se- 
quence, and  intensity  of  Norwegian  economic  and  political 
development  have  operated  together  in  a macro-causal  way  to 
produce  a labor  response  which  is  characterized  by  a highly 
radical  ideology  and  at  least  one  international  radical 
action.  In  this  sense,  our  observations  here  represent  the 
descriptive  closure  of  the  causal  range  at  the  level  of 
total-system  analysis.  But  they  also  represent  the  formula- 
tion of  propositions  which  can  only  be  investigated  on  the 
sub-system,  within-nation  level . We  are  ready,  therefore, 
for  the  next  part  of  our  study,  in  which  we  lower  our  ana- 
lytic altitude  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  Norwegian 
labor  movement.  We  maintain  our  contact  with  the  total- 
system  level,  however,  by  retaining  the  only  two  radical 
indicators  acknowledged  for  the  Norwegian  movement  as  a 
whole;  the  take-over  by  the  radicals  of  the  party  and  the 


decision  to  join  the  Comintern. 
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DETERMINANTS  OF  PARTY  IDEOLOGY 


The  Individual  and  Group  in  Structural  and 


Ecological  Context 


CHAPTER  7 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  DELEGATE  IN  GROUP 
AND  STRUCTURAL  CONTEXT 


In  this  chapter  we  move  away  from  the  cross-country 
comparative  approach  to  an  internal  analysis  of  the  Nor- 
wegian system.  As  we  have  made  clear  above,  it  is  the 
Norwegian  labor  movement  which  has  received  most  attention 
as  the  "test-case"  for  the  generalized  Bull-Galenson  prop- 
osition. In  the  previous  chapters  we  have  viewed  the 
Norwegian  case  in  the  comparative  total-system  context  with 
her  other  "theory-partners"  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  we 
have  tried  to  depict  the  macro-dynamics  between  economic 
and  political  development  on  the  one  hand  and  the  response 
of  labor  on  the  other.  This  analysis  led  us  in  the  end 
to  certain  contextual  features  which  seemed  to  explain  a 
good  deal  of  the  Norwegian  radicalism  from  a total-system 
point  of  view.  In  this  chapter,  and  the  two  following,  we 
transfer  our  emphasis  into  the  sub-system  phenomenon  of 
the  Norwegian  labor  movement  itself  and  we  shift  to  the 
methodology  of  individual  and  group  context.  Our  purpose 
is  quite  simple;  we  wish  to  analyze  contending  ideological 
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lines  in  terms  of  the  individuals  and  groups  who  supported 
those  lines. 

To  do  this,  we  shall  take  a much  more  "event-oriented" 
approach  and  we  shall  drop  the  attempt  at  rigid  longitudinal 
explication.  We  will  concentrate  (to  begin  with)  on  two 
important  decisions  by  the  Labor  Party  national  congress 
and  we  shall  attempt  to  "explain"  these  decisions  in  terms 
of  the  contemporary  structural  and  contextual  background  of 
the  individuals  and  groups  involved.  Having  worked  through 
several  factors  and  hypotheses  at  these  levels  (group  and 
individual)  we  shall  then  move  down  to  a final  look  at  the 
ecological  basis  for  radical/moderate  electoral  responses. 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  we  reverse  the  procedure  of 
the  total-system  analysis,  where  we  began  at  the  abstract 
theoretical  level  and  gradually  focused  in  on  macro-context. 
Here  we  begin  with  the  individual  behavior  responsible  for 
Norway's  "radical"  categorization  and  we  work  gradually 
outward,  first  to  party  sub-group  structure,  and  then  to  the 
ecological  basis  for  group  ideology  and  electoral  preference. 
The  imagery  here  is  of  individual  behavior  being  set  in  con- 
texts of  gradually  decreasing  causal  specificity.  By  this 
process  we  should  arrive  at  an  empirically  based  framework 
for  the  understanding  of  the  individual,  group,  and  eco- 
logical levels  of  the  Norwegian  labor  movement. 
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As  we  have  seen  from  the  above  analysis,  we  do  not  lack 
theoretical  postulations  as  to  the  reasons  for  Norway's 
radicalism.  But  virtually  all  of  the  theorists  we  have 
discussed  thus  far  have  generally  limited  themselves  to  the 
economic  factors.  In  order  to  begin  our  event-specific 
analysis  I would  like  to  introduce  a work  of  Ulf  Torgersen 
which  ^ in  part)  has  concentrated  on  certain  structural  as- 
pects of  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party;  aspects  which  Torgersen 
sees  as  partially  responsible  for  the  party's  final  radical- 
zation.  I refer  to  Torgersen 's  thought-provoking  monograph, 
Landsmotet  i Norsk  Partistruktur  1884-1940. 1 In  what  fol- 
lows I will  criticize  certain  of  Torgersen 's  observations, 
attempt  to  investigate  some  of  his  hypotheses,  and  introduce 
certain  other  structural  variables  which  seem  appropriate 
to  this  level  of  analysis. 

Rules  of  Representation  and.  Radicalization 

Torgersen' s main  ideas  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  rules  for  representation  to  the  Labor  Party  na- 
tional conventions  were  such  that  they  could  be  exploited  by 
the  smaller  party  units  to  gain  greater  weight  than  their 
numbers  deserved  and,  thereby,  enable  them  to  move  the  party 
in  a radical  direction. 

2.  The  regional  division  within  the  party  between 
"center"  sub-groups  (variously  interpreted  to  mean  just  Oslo 
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or  all  of  the  more  urbanized  eastern  region' around  the 
Oslofjord)  and  "periphery"  sub-groups  explains  much  of  the 
conflict  at  the  national  convention  level. 

3 . The  periphery  protest  which  finally  succeeded  in 
taking  over  the  party  was  composed  of  three  main  elements: 

a)  The  antiparliamentarians  (presumably,  although 
not  explicitly  stated,  located  in  the  Trondelag) . 

b)  The  temperance  movement  (with  a base  in  the 
Western,  Southern,  and  Trondelag  districts) . 

c)  The  "threat  of  taking  up  the  language  question" 
among  periphery  groups . 

4.  The  shifting  location  of  the  national  convention 
itself  (and  the  lack  of  adequate  travel  funds)  contributed 
to  the  erratic  nature  of  the  different  meetings  and  aided 
the  radicalization . 

In  analysing  these  ideas  Torgersen  uses  the  national 
conventions  of  1912,  1915,  1918,  and  1923.  He  presents  the 
broad  regional  background  of  certain  convention  votes  which 
he  expresses  in  terms  of  percentages  "for"  certain  key 
policies.  He  analyzes  some  of  these  votes  against  his  ex- 
planatory variables  and  acknowledges  general  support  for 
their  acceptance . 

The  question  of  size  is  one  of  Torgersen 's  most  empha- 
sized points.  He  states  explicitly  that,  "The  form,  of  or- 
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ganization  in  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party,  which  heavily 

awarded  the  local  association  (forening),  must  . . . be 

considered  as  an  important  condition  for  'radicalism'  in 

the  Norwegian  labor  movement."  He  presents  data  in  support 

O-l  this  claim  and  further  maintains  that  the  "larger,  and 

surely  better,  local  organizations  were  located  in  the 

larger  industrial  centers,  while  the  newer  and  smaller  grew 

up  in  the  periphery.  The  latter  were,  to  a certain  degree, 

favored  by  the  rules  for  representation  to  the  national 
3 

convention . " 

This  favoritism  was  based  on  the  rules  in  force  in  1912 
and  1915  when  the  national  conventions  were  held  in  Stavanger 
and  Trondheim  respectively.  For  the  1912  convention  the 
rules  allowed  one  representative  for  every  "begun  100  mem- 
bers" per  local  association.  This  was  changed  in  1912  to 
"one  representative  for  every  begun  200  members"  with  a 
"ceiling"  of  3 representatives  per  association  and  the 
meeting  in  Trondheim  in  1915  was  held  under  these  rules . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  rules  and,  more  specifi- 
cally, the  location  of  the  meetings  themselves  strongly 
affected  the  make— up  of  the  two  meetings.  But,  as  Torgersen 
says.  It  is  one  thing  to  show  the  swings  in  the  importance 
of  the  different  regions  on  an  assembly  such  as  the  Labor 
Party  s convention.  It  is  another  to  show  the  consequences 
of  this  for  the  policies  adopted." 
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This  is  true  and  Torgersen  does  not  fully  try  to  show 

the  effects  of  the  factors  he  has  emphasized  on  actual 

policy  decisions  by  the  national  convention.  One  reason 

for  this  is  the  total  lack  of  roll  call  votes  in  1915  and 

the  existence  of  only  one  for  1912.  For  the  latter  meeting 

(and  for  the  two  earlier  of  1909  and  1911)  he  presents  data 

showing  broad  regional  differences  on  the  temperance  ques- 
4 

tion  only.  For  1915  we  have  no  data  tied  to  votes.  Thus, 
these  two  conventions  offer  little  positive  in  the  way  of 
explanation  of  the  "radicalism"  which  is  the  major  concern. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  facts  in  the  Torgersen 
data  which  seem  to  confuse  the  picture  which  his  hypotheses 
portray . 

First  of  all,  at  the  Stavanger  meeting  of  1912,  it  was 
the  Western  and  Southern  urban  organizations  and  the  rural 
West  which  were  most  strongly  overrepresented  while  the  most 
underrepresented  groups  were  from  the  Trondelag.  This  situ- 
ation was  almost  completely  reversed  at  Trondheim  in  1915, 
where  all  the  Trondelag  organizations  were  scandalously 
overrepresented  and  the  rural  and  urban  South  and  the  urban 
West  were  among  the  most  underrepresented  (see  Table  7.1). 
This  would  seem  to  at  least  partially  neutralize  the  effect 
of  this  variable  in  terms  of  a developing  radicalism  since 
the  West  and  South  represented  one  stronghold  of  the  periph- 
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ery  protest  and  the  Trondelag  another.  Moreover,  in  the 

1912  vote  on  the  temperance  question,  only  60  percent  of  the 

urban  delegates  from  the  Western  provinces  voted  for  the 

stronger  antialcohol  measure.  (Only  the  urban  delegates 

from  the  Oslofjord  region  and  the  rural  southern  delegates 

5 

had  a lower  percentage . ) 


Table  7.1:  Member  per  Delegate  Ratios  to  the  Nor- 

wegian Labor  Party  Conventions  of  1912 
and  1915. 


1912 1915 

Cities 

Stavanger  52  310 

Bergen  95  230 

Kristiansand  130  216 

Oslo  180  220 

Trondheim  240  71 

Other  98  125 

Rural  Organizations 

West  32  78 

South  180  560 

Trondelag  540  46 

Other  100  207 


Source:  Ulf  Torgersen,  Landsmotet  i Norsk  Partistruktur 

1884-1940  and  Det  Norske  Asberderparti , Beretninger , 
1912  and  1915. 


As  mentioned  above,  the  1915  meeting  produced  no  re- 
corded votes  on  issues  so  it  is  impossible  to  associate  the 
structural  explanations  with  actual  policy  decisions.  The 
convention  was  dominated  by  the  question  of  "armed  neutral- 
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ity"  and  pacifism  but  the  main  cleavage  was  not  between  the 
Trondheim  Opposition  and  the  moderates,  but  rather  between 
the  entire  convention  and  the  Labor  Party  group  in  the 
Storting.  There  is,  however,  one  incident  which  allowed  for 
speculation  as  to  the  effect  of  the  overrepresentation  of  the 
Trondelag.  It  can  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  it  is  a 
dubious  case  at  best . 

I refer  to  the  attempt  of  the  Tranmasl  wing  to  get  Al- 
fred Madsen  elected  party  secretary.  The  importance  of  this 
election  is  obscured  by  Madsen's  own  request  that  he  not  be 
elected,  but  the  meaning  behind  his  gesture  remains  somewhat 
unclear  since  the  Tranmeel  people  pushed  ahead  with  the  con- 
frontation anyway.  Despite  140  delegates  from  the  Trondelag 
alone,  Madsen's  backers  were  not  able  to  gather  more  than 
15  votes  for  their  man  and  the  secretary  position  remained 
with  Magnus  Nilssen,  205-155. 

This  latter  type  of  fact  is,  of  course,  meaningless 
when  taken  out  of  theoretical  context.  Several  writers  have 
seen  it  as  proof  of  the  increasing  strength  of  the  opposi- 
tion  rather  than  as  a failure.  Such  criteria  is  neces- 
sarily historical.  For  our  purposes  the  fact  is  presented 
only  in  the  framework  of  the  variables  under  consideration. 

In  this  light  it  stands  as  one  (and  possibly  the  only  im- 
portant one  of  1915)  incident  where  gross  overrepresentation 

• 7 

was  not  able  to  produce  the  radical  result  desired. 
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Torgersen  also  reports  about  one  other  incident  which 
grew  out  of  the  1915  meeting  which,  while  no  less  ambiguous 
than  the  Madsen  question,  also  warrants  consideration. 

Because  of  the  extreme  inequalities  in  delegate  strength 
at  the  1915  meeting,  a committee  was  formed  to  analyze  the 
rules  for  delegate  allegation  and  to  set  forth  alternative 
suggestions.  The  work  of  the  committee  produced  the  rather 
interesting  result  that  Edwin  Mork,  from  Oslo  (the  "center"), 
put  forward  a minority  (himself)  proposal  which  would  have 
set  the  minimum  for  representation  at  50  members  for  one 
delegate  with  a maximum  of  3 for  each  sub-organization  and 
with  the  local  association  (forening)  retained  as  the  basis 
for  representation.  Where  there  were  several  associations 
with  less  than  the  minimum  of  50  members  they  could  pool 
their  groups  to  gain  representation. 

The  proposal  of  the  majority  (with  Tranmasl  included) 
suggested  that  the  basis  for  one  delegate  be  set  at  "each 
begun  300  members"  but  with  the  newer,  collective  organiza- 
tions ( samorganisas j oner ) as  the  basis.  These  two  proposals 
were  then  submitted  to  a referendum  of  the  local  organiza- 
tions. The  result,  as  Torgersen  points  out,  was  an  accept- 
ance of  the  majority  proposal  by  approximately  2 to  1 with 

8 

no  difference  between  the  rural  and  urban  organizations . 


Thus,  through  1915  at  least,  the  effect  of  organization 
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size  and  member  per  delegate  ratios  seems  inconclusive.  We 
might  summarize  the  situation  by  saying  that  although  there 
were  obvious  inequalities  in  representation,  both  as  to  size 
and  to  region,  these  cannot  actually  be  shown  to  have 
directly  effected  policy  votes  in  one  way  or  another.  Tor- 
gersen  sees  the  new  rules  adopted  in  1917  as  "the  basis  for 
a shaving  of  radicalism, " but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
fact  that  the  Tranmasl  wing  did  not  win  a single  major  con- 
test under  the  old  rules  and  that,  when  the  rules  finally 

were  trimmed,  Tranmael  was  an  agreeable  member  of  the  group 

9 

holding  the  razor.  It  is  always  possible,  of  course,  that 
(as  Torgersen  suggests)  the  sheer  number  of  Trondelag  repre- 
sentatives at  the  1915  meeting  created  an  air  of  activity 
that  made  them  more  effective  in  the  long  run.  But  the  ef- 
fects of  such  activity  on  actual  radical  decisions  will  have 
to  be  left  to  the  historians  since  we  have  no  means  of 
measuring  such  a variable  at  this  late  date.  What  we  can 
measure,  however,  is  an  extremely  important  vote  at  the  con- 
vention of  1918;  a vote  which  is  crucial  for  the  entire 
image  of  a radical  Norwegian  movement  and  one  that  has,  thus 
far,  received  very  little  systematic  attention. 

It  is  my  intention  to  analyze  this  vote  in  the  general 
framework  of  the  variables  suggested  by  Torgersen.  Exact 
comparison  is  not  possible  because  of  the  change  in  the 
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rules  for  delegate  representation.  The  replacement  of  the 
association  by  the  new  collective  organization  as  the  basic 
unit  for  representation  undermines,  to  a certain  degree,  the 
continuity  of  Torgersen ' s line  of  thinking.  But  the  hypothe- 
ses seem  general  enough  to  maintain  their  posited  direction 
of  relationship  in  the  new  situation  and  this  shall  be  done. 
In  addiLion  to  the  general  "size  variables"  I shall  add 
another  background  structural  indicator  (the  percentage  of 
seats  held  on  communal  assemblies  by  the  delegate's  sub- 
party organization)  which  seems  of  general  importance  to  the 
radical-moderate  question.  Before  proceeding  to  the  actual 
data,  however,  a theoretical  note  is  necessary. 

The  Environmental  Context  of  the  Party  Delegate 

When  we  try  to  explain  behavior  such  as  delegate  voting 
in  terms  of  "structural  variables"  we  are  leaving  unspeci- 
fied many  factors  which  we  realize  "in  reality"  come  into 
play.  In  this  particular  case  we  are  neglecting  all  of  the 
intermediate  links  which  come  between  size  of  organization 
and  individual  motivation  to  vote.  In  order  to  assist  in 
the  understanding  of  the  analysis  that  follows,  therefore, 
the  following  assumptions  should  be  understood: 

1.  The  individual  delegate  can  be  characterized  by 
the  context  of  his  environment.  This  environment  includes 
both  his  home  region  and  the  organization  he  represents. 
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2.  The  central  locus  of  the  organizational  effects 

is  the  local  party  sub-group  itself,  with  general  meetings, 
leadership  meetings,  and  other  less-formalized  contacts  with 
party  members  as  the  main  socializing  agents.  More  remote 
(but  possibly  equally  significant)  influences  come  from 
other  local  party  sectors,  such  as  Storting  party  groups 
and  local  communal  party  activity. 

3.  Characteristics  of  the  organization  have  a non- 
specific effect  on  delegates,  but  an  effect  which  is  regular 
and  one  which  can  be  generalized  across  organizations. 

Without  precisely  stating  the  socio-psychological  links 
of  each  context,  I shall  present  the  analyses  of  four  struc- 
tural variables  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Size  of  organization. 

2.  Percentage  of  communal  assembly  members. 

3.  Member  per  delegate  ratio. 

4.  Member  per  forening  ratio. 

The  order  represents  my  ow7n  estimation  of  the  increas- 
ing specificity  of  influence  of  environment  on  an  individual 
voting  delegate.  Thus,  size  of  organization  is  seen  as  most 
diffuse  in  its  effects  and  the  member/forening  ratio  as  most 
immediate  and  specific.  I believe  that  the  order  can  be  de- 
fended by  both  sociological  and  psychological  empirical  data 


but,  since  it  is  not  essential  to  the  results  and  since  it 
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might  be  interpreted  as  a prejudgment  of  the  theoretical  im- 
portance of  the  variables,  I leave  it  up  to  the  reader  to 

10 

assign  a wider  meaning  than  the  tables  actually  allow. 

The  Labor  Party  National  Convention  of  1918 

We  have  seen  that  the  variables  of  party  structure  and 
rules  of  representation  actually  explained  very  little  in 
the  way  of  "radicalization, " aL  least  through  1915.  This 
was  primarily  because  of  our  lack  of  a clear  dependent  vari- 
able, i.e.  something  we  could  call  "a  radical  decision." 

This  problem  is  overcome  with  the  1918  meeting  where  we  have 
only  one,  but  an  extremely  important,  roll  call  vote.  We 
have  already  touched  on  this  note  in  the  previous  chapter 
so  I will  merely  mention  the  high  points  again. 

The  general  situation  was  that  a joint  committee  of 
representatives  from  the  three  major  labor  movement  sectors 
(the  National  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Norwegian  Labor 
Party,  and  the  Labor  Party  Storting  group)  had  set  forth  a 
general  program  concerning  the  economic  and  political  situ- 
ation caused  by  the  First  World  War.  This  general  report 
was  submitted  to  the  National  Committee  (Landstyret)  of  the 
Labor  Party  as  the  basis  for  the  preparation  of  the  tactical 
program  to  be  submitted  at  the  national  convention  in  1918. 
Disagreement  in  the  National  Committee  led  up  to  the  prep- 
aration of  two  reports;  a majority-backed  program  with  a 
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moderate  tone  and  a minority  plan  of  action  based  on  the 
Tranmael-led  style  of  radicalism.  (The  text  of  these  two 


programs  is  reproduced  above  in  Chapter  6.)  The  following 
quote  from  Meyer  sums  up  the  importance  of  the  final  vote: 


The  debate  on  the  two  proposals  set  forth  by  the 
National  Committee  was  the  principle  one.  With  the 
voting  over  these  two  proposals  the  decision  as  to 
basic  principals  took  place,  and  with  the  adoption  of 
the  minority  proposal,  the  party  abandoned  the  social 
democratic  line  and  took  up  that  which  set  class  dic- 
tatorship as  the  goal.  Faith  in  parliamentary  elec- 
tions as  the  way  to  a breakthrough  was  given  up  and 
in  its  place  came  the  idea  of  revolutionary  mass 


action.  With  this  vote  the  victory  of  the  "new  direc- 
tion" was  formally  secured. 


It  should  be  clear,  therefore,  that  any  explanatory 
factors  of  radicalism  in  the  Labor  Party  must  be  measured 
against  this  vote.  I have  recorded  the  votes  of  all  dele- 


gates to  the  1918  meeting  on  this  question  and  then  cross- 

classified  them  in  simple  fourfold  contingency  tables  for 

13 

the  above  mentioned  four  variables . 


Size  of  organization 

By  using  the  membership  figures  of  the  local  sub- 
organizations for  the  quarter  in  which  most  groups  would 
have  elected  their  delegates  to  the  national  convention  I 

have  determined  the  membership  size  of  all  groups  which  had 

14 

a voting  delegate  at  the  1918  meeting.  These  figures  were 
then  averaged  for  the  entire  country  and  dichotomization  was 
made  at  the  mean.  Organizations  with  less  than  665  members 
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are  designated  "Small"  and  those  with  more  than  665,  "Large." 
Each  voting  delegate  was  then  "assigned"  the  membership  size 
of  his  organization  and  cross-classification  was  made  with 
his  vote  on  the  national  committee  proposals . A vote  for 
the  majority  report  is  considered  moderate  and  vote  for  the 
minority  program  is  designated  radical.  The  results  are 
presented  in  Table  7 . 2A  which  is  arranged  in  accordance  with 
the  hypothesis  that  small  organization  size  should  be  associ- 
ated with  radical  vote. 

We  see  by  inspection  of  the  marginal  totals  that  there 
is  obviously  an  association.  In  order  to  get  a measure  of 
the  results  I have  applied  a chi-square  test  to  determine 

the  deviation  of  the  cases  from  independence.  The  figure  of 

2 

X =11.15  indicates  a strong  association.  We  can  reject  the 
idea  of  independence  of  the  samples  with  a secure  probability 
of  more  than  99.9  percent.  (That  is,  the  result  is  signifi- 
cant at  the  .001  level.)  The  important  thing  to  notice, 
however,  is  that  the  results  seem  to  be  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  implied  by  the  hypothesis.  In  order  to 
get  a measure  of  the  strength  of  this  association  and  the 

direction,  I have  analyzed  the  date  according  to  both  Yule's 

15 

"Q"  and  the  Phi  (^)  coefficient.  The  results  of  Q = -.456 
and  $ — -.219  indicate  a "fairly  strong"  negative  relation- 
ship. In  other  words  we  must  reject  the  hypothesis  that 
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Table  7.2A:  Size  of  Party  Sub-Organization  and 

Delegate  Vote — National  Sample 


Org . 

Size 

Small 

Large 

Radical  + 

33 

96 

Moderate  - 

41 

45 

74 

141 

129 


86 


215 


X2  = 11.15  .001 


Q = -.456 
^ = -.219 


Table  7 . 2B : Size  of  Party  Sub-Organization  and 

Delegate  Vote — Urban  Control 


Radical  + 


Moderate  - 


26  82 
X2  = 1.53  n.s. 

Q = -.278 


Small  Large 


15 

58 

11 

24 

73 


35 


108 


fS  = -.108 
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predicted  radical  voting  behavior  on  the  part  of  delegates 
from  small  organizations  and  conclude  instead  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a tendency  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Because  of  the  contradictory  nature  of  our  findings  with 
the  original  hypothesis,  however,  it  would  be  best  if  we 
could  have  a clearer  picture  of  the  data,  and  especially  of 
any  underlying  factors  which  might  offset  the  results  of  the 
entire  national  sample.  Given  the  nature  of  the  data  (i.e. 
the  way  it  is  found  in  its  original  form)  one  of  the  simplest 
ways  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  introduce  a control  cate- 
gorization for  rural  versus  urban  organizations.  This  would 
be  theoretically  meaningful  and  is  in  line  with  Torgersen’s 
generalized  ideas  about  the  radical  tendencies  of  the 
smaller  "periphery"  party  groups. 

Tables  7.2B  and  7.2C  show  the  breakdown  of  the  national 
data  into  urban  and  rural  control  groups.  Although  we  find 
differences  in  our  contingency  measures  for  the  two  sub- 
groups we  can  clearly  see  that  the  pattern  for  the  national 

sample  holds  for  the  rural  and  urban  delegates.  Although 

2 

the  X value  is  nonsignificant  for  the  urban  group  in  Table 
7.2B,  and  the  Q and  values  are  considerably  weaker  than 
the  national  sample,  the  direction  of  the  relationship 
remains  the  same.  Within  the  rural  control  in  Table  7 . 2C 

, 2 

we  find  a X of  7.68  which  is  significant  at  better  than  the 


Table  7.2C: 
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Radical 


Moderate 


Table  7.3A: 


Radical 


Moderate 


Size  of  Party  Sub-Organization  and 
Delegate  Vote — Rural  Control 


56 


51 


48  59  107 

X2  = 7.68  .01 

Q = -.502 
= -.266 

Percentage  of  Communal  Assembly  Seats 
and  Delegate  Vote 


129 


84 


49  104  213 

2 

X = . 311  n . s . 

Q = -.091 


0-30%  3 1%- 1 0 0% 


28 

101 

21 

63 

Small  Large 


18 

38 

30 

21 

jrf  = -.032 
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.01  level  and  the  Q and  $ values  of  -.502  and  -.266  respec- 
tively are  both  stronger  than  those  for  the  national  sample. 
We  would  tentatively  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  was  a 
definite  tendency  for  delegates  from  larger  party  sub- 
organizations to  vote  for  the  Tranmael -wing  alternative  and 
that  this  tendency  was  stronger  among  rural  delegates  than 
it  was  among  those  from  the  cities. 

Percentage  of  communal  assembly  members 

I have  included  this  structural  variable  both  because 
of  the  ease  of  access  to  the  data  and  because  of  its  the- 
oretical importance.  The  general  hypothesis  here  is  that 
those  delegates  who  came  from  organizations  which  had  gained 
enough  power  on  the  local  level  to  partake  in  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  out  programs  would  have  a tendency  to  op- 
pose the  radical  alternative.  In  like  manner  those  dele- 
gates from  organizations  which  had  a minimal  share  of  local 
government  participation  would  also  be  those  that  supported 
the  "less-legitimate"  radical  line. 

One  of  the  major  problems,  of  course,  is  the  decision 
as  to  the  percentage  of  communal  assembly  seats  necessary  to 
constitute  a higher  or  lower  degree  of  participation  in  re- 
sponsibility. I have  chosen  the  figure  of  30  percent  of  as- 
sembly seats  for  the  dichotomization  of  delegates  into  more 
or  less  responsible.  I base  this  on  the  assumption  that  a 
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majority  of  the  communes  where  the  Labor  -Party  had  seats  on 

local  assemblies  were  under  a proportional  representation 

16 

system.  This  would  imply  at  least  three-party  competition 
and  30  percent  of  the  seats  would  be  the  absolute  minimum 
required  for  policy  responsibility.  The  measure  thus  has  a 
slight  "conservative"  bias  but  it  seems  the  best  possible 
given  the  conditions  of  uneven  politicization.  A more 
appropriate  dichotomization  might  be  between  those  sub- 
groups which  had  gained  the  "ordforer"  (approximately  equal 
to  the  American  "mayor")  position  and  those  which  had  not, 
but  I have  avoided  this  for  the  individual-level  analysis 
because  of  the  modest  number  of  such  positions  held  by  the 
Labor  Party  in  1916  (68  out  of  approximately  680  communes) . 
The  factor  will  be  introduced  at  the  group  level  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter. 

Table  7 . 3A  shows  the  results  for  all  voting  delegates. 

It  is  arranged  according  to  the  hypothesis  that  delegates 

from  organizations  with  less  than  30  percent  of  the  communal 

assembly  seats  should  be  those  supporting  the  radical  al- 

2 

ternatxve . As  can  be  seen  from  the  extremely  low  X value 
the  deviation  from  independence  is  nonsignificant.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  weak  Q and  values  of  -.091  and  -.032.  We 
can  make  no  meaningful  generalizations  from  these  results 
other  than  to  say  that  our  original  hypothesis  is  not 
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strengthened  and  that  there  seems  to  be  a slight  tendency  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Although  it  is  statistically  am- 
biguous, we  can  note  with  interest  the  fact  that  48  percent 
of  all  delegates  fall  in  the  category  of  "higher  responsi- 
bility/radical vote." 

In  this  case  the  controls  for  urban  and  rural  represent- 
atives offer  little  more  in  the  way  of  explanation.  Table 
7.3B  shows  a slightly  higher  Q value  than  the  national 
sample  but  otherwise  presents  the  same  picture--very  little 
association  with  only  the  slightest  tendency  in  the  opposite 
direction  of  the  hypothesis  and  a high  concentration  in  the 
"unpredicted“  cell. 

Table  7.3C  presents  the  highly  unusual  case  of  a zero- 
sum  cross  product.  The  probability  of  this  result  with  an 
N = 105  is  so  low  that  further  explanations  should  definitely 
be  sought  with  other  controls.  This  we  can  also  take  up  at 
the  group  level . 

For  the  moment  we  can  merely  conclude  that  there  is  not 
a relationship  between  low  local  government  participation 
and  radicalism. 

The  member  per  delegate  ratio 

If  we  were  only  interested  in  the  actual  voting  at  the 
national  convention  itself,  then  the  member/delegate  ratio 
would  probably  be  the  most  important  of  our  four  structural 
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Table  7.3B:  Percentage  of  Communal  Assembly  Seats 

and  Delegate  Vote — Urban  Control 


0-30% 

31%-100% 

Radical 

12 

61 

73 

Moderate 

7 

28 

35 

19 

89 

108 

2 

X = .20 

n . s . 

Q = -.118 

fi  = -.034 

Table  7.3C:  Percentage  of  Communal  Assembly  Seats 

and  Delegate  Vote--Rural  Control 

0-30% 

31%-100% 

Radical 

16 

40 

56 

Moderate 

14 

35 

49 

30 

2 

X = 0 

75 

105 

lO 

1! 

o 

= 


0 
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variables.  The  general  theoretical  line  is'  that  small  or- 
ganizations were  favored  by  the  rules  of  representation 
and  that  this  favoritism  influenced  the  national  conventions 
in  a radical  direction.  Clearly  this  variable  will  become 
more  important  when  we  are  able  to  differentiate  more  pre- 
cisely than  we  can  now  the  radical  from  the  moderate  groups. 
We  can  then  see  if  overrepresented  groups  v/ere  in  fact  "in- 
herently radical."  For  now  we  merely  follow  the  suppositions 
of  Torgersen's  work  and  assume  that  they  were. 

By  taking  the  membership  for  each  sub-organization  and 
dividing  it  by  the  number  of  representatives  which  the  or- 
ganization actually  sent  to  the  1918  meeting  we  arrive  at 
the  appropriate  ratio . In  the  same  manner  as  above  each 
delegate  is  then  characterized  by  the  number  of  party  mem- 
bers he  represented  and  cross-classification  is  made  with 
the  vote  for  the  majority  and  minority  programs.  Dichotomi- 
zation  for  the  ratio  is  once  again  made  at  the  average  value 
for  the  entire  sample,  and  the  terms  "overrepresented"  and 
"underrepresented"  are  used  for  delegates  representing  less 
than  and  more  than  258  members  respectively. 

Table  7.4A  is  arranged  according  to  the  hypothesis  that 

overrepresented  delegates  tended  to  vote  radical.  We  see 

immediately  that  there  is  a high  degree  of  association  be- 

2 

tween  the  two  variables.  The  X value  of  12.80  is  signifi- 
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Table  7.4A: 


Radical 


Moderate 


Table  7.4B: 


Radical 


Moderate 


Member  per  Delegate  Ratio  and  Vote — 
National  Sample 


Over- 


Under- 


46 

83 

52 

34 

129 


86 


98 


117 


215 


X = 12.80  .001 


Q = -.438 
= -.240 


Member  per  Delegate  Ratio  and  Delegate 
Vote — Urban  Control 


Over- 


Under- 


15 

58 

16 

19 

73 


35 


31  77  108 

X2  = 7.32  .01 

Q = -.445 


= -.251 
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cant  at  much  higher  than  the  .001  level.  But  here,  once 
again,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  chosen  the  wrong  direction 
for  our  hypothesis.  The  table  is  completely  consistent  and 
show’s  that  more  of  the  underrepresented  voted  radical  and 
more  of  the  overrepresented  voted  moderate.  The  Q value  of 
-.438  and  the  / of  -.240  clearly  reflect  the  opposite  direc- 
tion of  the  association  from  that  anticipated. 

Turning  to  the  urban  and  rural  controls  in  Tables  7.4B 

and  7.4C  we  see  that  the  same  pattern  is  maintained.  The 

urban  sample  shows  a high  clustering  in  the  underrepresented/ 

radical  category  and  this  helps  contribute  to  the  higher  Q 

2 

and  / values  even  though  the  X figure  is  somewhat  less 
significant  than  the  total  national  group.  In  the  rural 
control  we  no  longer  have  the  congruity  of  the  total  group 
that  we  found  in  Table  7.4A,  but  there  are  enough  "unex- 
pected" overrepresented  moderates  to  keep  both  the  Q and  / 
values  in  the  negative  direction.  We  might  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  underrepresented  urban  delegates  had  a strong 
tendency  to  vote  radical  whereas  in  the  rural  group  most 
radical  votes  came  from  overrepresented  delegates  but  these 
were  completely  offset  (from  a theoretical  point  of  view) 
by  the  large  number  (36)  of  overrepresented  moderates.  In 
other  words,  we  reject  the  original  hypothesis  and  substi- 
tute instead  the  tentative  proposition  that  underrepresented 
delegates  had  a tendency  to  vote  for  the  radical  program. 
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Table  7.4C:  Member  per  Delegate  Ratio  and  Delegate 

Vote-~Rural  Control 


Over-  Under- 


Radical 


Moderate 


31 

25 

36 

15 

56 


51 


67 


40 


107 


X = 2.64  .15 


Q = -.313 
(Z>  = -.151 


Table  7.5A:  Member  per  Association  Ratio  and 

Delegate  Vote--National  Sample 


Radical 


Moderate 


Decentralized  Centralized 


71 

58 

50 

36 

129 


86 


121  94  215 

X2  = .201  n . s . 

Q = .063 

4 = 


.030 
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Member  per  association  ratio 

It  is,  of  course,  highly  possible  that  a party  sub- 
organization could  have  a high  member/delegate  ratio  while 
still  having  a very  low  member  per  association  figure.  This 
is  especially  true  since  the  1918  delegates  were  allocated 
according  to  the  new  basis  of  collective  party  organizations 
comprised  of  groupings  of  associations  within  cities,  voting 
districts,  or  provinces,  whereas  the  earlier  conventions  of 
1912  and  1915  were  organized  on  the  unit  of  the  association 
alone . 

In  Table  7 . 5A  we  compare  the  member  per  association 
ratio  for  each  delegate  with  the  vote  on  the  two  action 
programs.  Once  again  the  national  average  is  used  as  the 
cut-point  for  dichotomization . I have  chosen  the  terms 
"decentralized"  and  "centralized"  for  sub-groups  with  re- 
spectively low  and  high  member/association  ratios  (i.e. 
under  and  over  43  members  per  association) . This  is  both 
for  ease  of  expression  and  for  possible  future  theoretical 
generalizations . 

The  data  for  the  national  sample  in  Table  7 . 5A  show  a 
totally  nonsignificant  association.  Even  though  the  largest 
group  of  delegates  cluster  in  the  posited  category,  their 
effect  is  offset  by  the  high  concentrations  in  the  off- 
diagonal  which  results  in  the  weak  negative  Q value  of 
-.063.  There  seems  to  be  no  relationship  at  all  between 
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the  two  variables  within  the  national  aggregate  of  dele- 
gates. In  this  case,  however,  we  are  extremely  skeptical  of 
the  results,  not  only  because  of  the  outcome  of  the  earlier 

delegate'/member  analysis  but  also  because  of  the  extremely 

2 

low  X value  for  a sample  size  of  N = 215.  We  therefore 
turn  to  the  rural— urban  control  tables  with  considerable 
interest . 

As  the  data  in  Tables  7 . 5B  and  7 . 5C  clearly  show  we  are 

not  disappointed.  Although  the  results  of  the  urban  control 

in  Table  7 . 5B  are  once  again  in  the  opposite  direction  of 

the  hypothesis,  they  do  reveal  a degree  of  association  which 

had  been  concealed  in  the  larger  sample.  Here  we  see  the 

full  effect  of  sucho  sub-group  controls.  The  X2  of  2.52  is 

at  no  better  than  the  .15  level  but  the  Q and 

values  of  -.322  and  -.155  give  us  enough  indication  to 

once  again  reject  our  preliminary  ideas. 

Turning  to  the  control  for  rural  organizations  in 

Table  7 . 5C  we  discover  the  extremely  interesting  situation 

of  directly  opposite  results.  Here  we  have  a safely  sig- 
2 

nificant  X of  6.66  and  a high  Q value  of  +.555.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  investigation  we  have  found  support  for 
the  preliminary  hypothesis.  The  delegates  from  rural  de- 
centralized sub-organizations  had  a strong  tendency  to  sup- 
port the  radical  program  of  the  minority. 
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Table  7.5B:  Member  per  Association  Ratio  and 

Delegate  Vote--Urban  Control 


Decentralized  Centralized 


Radical 


Moderate 


22 

51 

16 

19 

73 


38 


X = 2.51 


70 

.15 


35 


108 


Q = -.322 
jz?  = -.155 


Table  7.5C:  Member  per  Association  Ratio  and 

Delegate  Vote — Rural  Control 

Decentralized  Centralized 


Radical 

49 

7 

Moderate 

34 

17 

83 

24 

X2  = 6.66 

.01 

Q = +.555 

& = +.208 
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We  thus  see  that  the  suspiciously  low  X value  of 
Table  7 . 5A  is  a direct  result  of  two  tendencies  canceling 
each  other  out.  Radical  votes  from  urban  delegates  tended 
to  come  from  centralized  sub-organizations,  whereas  rural 
radical  delegates  were  primarily  from  decentralized  units. 
The  latter  result  is  completely  in  line  with  Torgersen's 
ideas;  while  the  former  is  somewhat  more  ambiguous.  Part 
of  the  problem  is  that  Torgersen  generally  neglected  to 
differentiate  between  urban  and  rural  structural  effects 
within  the  radical  wing.  His  major  generalization  as  to 
the  rural-urban  question  was  to  the  effect  that  the  larger 
organizations  were  located  in  the  larger  industrial  centers, 
while  the  smaller  were  mostly  confined  to  the  periphery. 
Since  the  latter  were  favored  at  the  conventions  and  since 
this  favoritism  contributed  to  radicalization , the  implica- 
tion is  that  the  larger  urban-centered  units  were  moderately 
oriented.  What  is  clearly  needed  is  a composite  picture  of 
the  joint  effects  of  all  three  variables:  size  of  unit, 

degree  of  centralization  and  rural/urban  location.  Tables 
7.6  and  7.7  present  this  simple  "multivariate  analysis." 

In  Table  7.6,  for  the  rural  group  of  delegates,  we  find 
a consistent  pattern  but  one  which  varies  in  intensity.  In 
both  small  and  large  rural  organizations  delegates  from  de- 
centralized groups  tended  to  vote  with  the  Tranmse  1 faction. 
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Rad . 


Mod. 


Rad . 


Mod . 


Table  7.6:  Cross  Tabulation  of  Rural  Sub-Party 

Organizations  as  to  Size,  Degree  of 
Centralization  and  Delegate  Vote 


18 


30 


Small  Org. 

Large  Org . 

Decent . 

Cent . 

Decent.  Cent. 

17 

1 

32 

6 

25 

5 

9 

12 

38 


21 


48 

42 

6 

41  18  59 

X2  = 1.27 

n . s . 

X2  - 10.91  .001 

Q = +.545 

Q = +.753 

= +.110 


= +.413 


Table  7.7:  Cross  Tabulation  of  Urban  Sub-Party 

Organizations  as  to  Size,  Degree  of 
Centralization  and  Delegate  Vote 


15 


11 


26 


Small  Org. 

Large  Org. 

Decent . 

Cent . 

Decent . 

Cent . 

12 

3 

11 

47 

6 

5 

10 

14 

18 

8 

21 

61 

58 


24 


82 


1.93 


n . s . 


4.59 


.05 


Q = +.866  Q = -.506 

fS  = +.253  jrf  = -.225 
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This  relationship  is  especially  marked  in  the  data  for 
large,  rural-organization  delegates  where  we  have  con- 
sistently high  values  for  all  three  measures  of  association. 

The  picture  for  the  urban  delegates  in  Table  7.7  is 
much  less  consistent  and  much  more  interesting.  Among  the 
small  group  of  urban  delegates  from  the  smaller  organiza- 
tions we  have  a strong  tendency  toward  radical  voting  on 
the  part  of  decentralized  delegates.  Both  the  Q value  of 
+.866  and  the  0 of  +.253  are  the  strongest  for  any  sub-group 
analyzed.  This  pattern  is  completely  reversed,  however, 
when  we  consider  delegates  from  the  large  urban  organiza- 
tions. Here  we  find  concentrated  most  of  the  negative  ef- 
fect that  we  have  encountered  with  our  hypotheses.  Clearly, 
among  delegates  from  large,  centralized  city  organizations 
there  was  a strong  inclination  to  support  the  radical 
program. 

Conclusions 

Most  conclusions  and  reformulations  of  hypotheses  have 
been  done  in  the  body  of  the  paper.  To  sum  up  briefly. 

We  found  little  or  no  relationship  between  delegate 
voting  and  percentage  of  communal  assembly  seats  held  by  the 
sub-organization.  It  was  noted  however,  that  among  urban 
groups  there  was  a surprisingly  high  number  of  radical  dele- 
gates from  groups  with  more  than  30  percent  of  the  local 
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government  seats.  We  also  found  that  delegates  from  under- 
represented organizations  consistently  voted  radical  and 
that  the  tendency  was  somewhat  stronger  among  urban  repre- 
sentatives. Further,  it  was  shown  that  radicalism  was 
highly  correlated  with  decentralization  in  both  small  and 
large  rural  organizations  whereas  it  was  only  in  the  smaller 
urban  groups  that  the  same  pattern  held.  For  the  larger 
urban  groups  we  found  the  opposite  tendency.  There  it  was 
shown  that  there  was  a strong  relationship  between  radical 
vote  and  delegates  from  large,  centralized  organizations. 

As  mentioned  earlier  it  is  hard  to  associate  these  re- 
sults directly  with  Torgersen's  work  on  party  radicalism 
before  1918  because  of  the  1916  change  in  the  rules  of 
representation.  We  can  draw  some  parallels,  however,  by 
using  the  data  presented  here  for  centralization  and  de- 
centralization. It  will  be  remembered  that  these  categories 
were  based  on  the  member  per  association  ratio  and  that  it 
was  upon  this  ratio  that  Torgersen  formed  most  of  his  ideas 
about  the  earlier  period.  To  repeat  his  hypothesis,  Tor- 
gersen placed  greatest  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  organiza- 
tions with  low  member  per  association  ratios  were  those  most 
responsible  for  radicalization . By  using  the  ratios  for  the 
1918  vote  as  they  are  presented  in  Tables  7.6  and  7 . 7 we  can 
derive  an  approximate  picture  of  what  the  trends  would  have 
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been  if  the  delegate  rules  had  not  been  changed  and,  there- 
by, a "once-removed"  check  on  Torgersen's  line  of  thinking. 

As  mentioned  above,  we  see  a strong  trend  in  support 
of  the  decentralized/radical  hypothesis  in  three  of  the  four 
control  groups.  Low  member  per  association  ratios  corre- 
late highly  with  radicalism  in  small  and  large  rural  groups 
and  rn  small  urban  organizations.  These  groups  confirm 
Torgersen's  hypothesis.  But  in  the  fourth  control  group 
we  see  the  exact  opposite  trend.  Among  large  urban  organi- 
zations it  was  the  centralized  groups  who  were  decidedly 
radical.  So  much  so  that  more  than  36  percent  of  all  radi- 
cal votes  came  from  these  groups.  These  facts  seem  to  in- 
dicate the  following. 

Torgersen's  emphasis  on  the  radicalizing  effect  of  de- 
centralrzed  groups  is  well  placed.  The  strength  of  the 
Tranmael  wing  among  these  organizations  is  made  clear  by 
the  tables.  But  what  is  equally  clear  is,  first,  that  this 
strength  was  apparently  not  enough  for  the  final  take-over 
of  the  party  and,  second,  that  there  was  also  a strong  radi- 
cal force  among  certain  centralized  urban  groups.  This 
latter  fact,  especially,  was  not  brought  out  fully  by  Tor- 
gersen  and  I feel  that  it  explains  to  a certain  degree  both 
the  lack  of  concrete  victories  for  the  radicals  before  1918 
(i.e.  some  radical  groups  benefited  from  the  old  rules  but 
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others  definitely  did  not)  and  Tranmaal  's  willingness  to  re- 
place the  forening  with  the  " saraorganisas jon"  as  the  basic 
unit  oj.  representation . Instead  of  a "shaving  of  radicalism" 
it  would  appear  that  this  latter  tactic  was  the  only  way  to 
fully  exploit  both  his  major  areas  of  support. 

In  concluding  this  section,  I think  that  we  can  say 
that  the  results  of  this  low-powered  statistical  analysis 
have  helped  somewhat  to  clarify  the  effects  of  certain  obvi- 
ous structural  variables  on  the  decisive  swing  to  radicalism 
in  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party.  They  have  also  helped  us  to 
establish  (with  empirical  referents)  some  important  inter- 
vening factors  between  the  ecological  setting  for  macro- 
developmental  factors  (e.g.  industrialization)  and  the 
individual  decisions  of  the  Labor  Party  peak  organization. 
What  is  lacking,  however,  is  a greater  specificity  as  to 
"radical"  and  "moderate"  votes  and  a clearer  delimitation 
of  both  the  relative  importance  of  party  sub-groups  and 
their  concrete  regional  basis.  Both  questions  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  following  chapter. 


NOTES 


1.  Ulf  Torgersen,  Landsmo'tet  i Norsk  Partistruktur , 1884- 
1940  (Oslo:  Institutt  for  Samfunnsforskning,  1966) . 

2 . Ibid. . , p . 39  . 

3 . Ibid . , p . 37 . 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  80,  Table  25. 

5.  These  were  35  percent  for  the  Oslofjord  region  and  25 
percent  for  the  rural  southern  region.  Torgersen,  p.  80. 

6.  See  Haakon  Meyer,  Den  Politiske  Arbeiderbevegelse  i 

Norge  (Oslo:  Det  Norske  Arbeiderpartis  Forlag,  1931) , 

p . 67 . 

o 

7.  This  seems  true  also  for  the  elections  to  the  highest 
party  leadership  positions.  No  changes  at  all  were  made 
in  the  top  three  positions  of  Formann,  Nesteformann  or 
Partisecretasr  . Nor  was  there  any  change  in  the  Central 
Committee  (Centralstyret ) . Four  new  alternative  members 
were  elected  to  the  latter  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
interpret  this  as  a gain  for  the  radicals . Beda  Granq- 
vist  was  elected  for  her  sex;  the  radical  Torgersen  from 
"Ny  Tid"  was  offset  by  the  conservative  lawyer  Punter- 
void;  and  Edwin  Mork 1 s ideology  was  at  best  question- 
able. Tranmffil  was  elected  to  the  National  Committee 
(Landstyret)  but  so  was  C.  S.  Berntzen,  the  eventual 
secretary  of  the  moderate  "Social  Democratic  Opposition." 

8.  The  two  proposals  and  the  results  can  be  found  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party.  See  Det 
Norske  Arbeiderparti , Beretninger , 1916-1918. 

9.  It  is  not  immediately  clear  just  why  Tranmael  opposed 
the  Mork  proposal  if  the  radicals  relied  on  overrepre- 
sentation as  a tactic.  In  1918  the  Trondelag  had  223 
foreninger  with  a member  per  forening  ratio  of  47. 

Since  this  was  only  three  under  the  minimum  of  the  Mork 
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proposal,  and  since  foreninger  could  pool  their  re- 
sources,  it  seems  hard  to  belxeve  that  the  Tronder  group 
could  not  have  received  more  delegates  under  the  Mork 
plan  than  the  35  they  actually  had  under  the  new  rules. 

10.  The  literature  on  the  individual  in  environmental  and 
Gcoxogical  context  is  becoming'  more  and  more  extensive. 
The  following  works  provide  a good  introduction  and 
theoretical  background:  0yar  0yen,  Ecological  Context 

and  Residential  Differentiation  (Oslo:  Univcrsitcts- 

foilaget,  1964);  Roger  G.  Barker,  "Ecology  and  Motiva- 
tion," in  Nebraska  Symposium  on  Motivation,  I960,  Mar- 
shall B.  Jones  (Ed.),  Lincoln,  Nebraska:  University 

of  Nebraska  Press,  1960;  and  Mattel  Dogan  and  Stein 
Rokkan  (Eds.),  Quantitative  Ecological  Analysis  in  the 
Social  Sciences.  Cambridge,  Mass:  The  M.I.T.  Press, 

1969)  . 


11*  the  full  meaning  of  this  vote  and  the  events  which 

led  from  it  up  to  the  formation  of  the  new  Norwegian 
Social  Democratic  Party,  see  Knut  Langfeldt,  Historisk 
Msskrift,  Vol . 42,  No.  3 (1963),  pp.  243-277. 

12.  Meyer,  Pet  Norske  Arbeiderpartis  Landsmoter,  1912-1933: 
Beslutninger  og  Resolusjoner , p.  23. 

13 . The  general  method  I have  employed  here  is  based  on  Hav- 

ward  Alker's  Mathematics  and  Politics  (New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Co.,  1965),  Chapters  4'  and  5. 

14.  I have  excluded  the  Oslo  delegates  from  all  tables. 

This  was  done  because  of  the  inability  to  discriminate 
for  control  purposes  among  the  70  delegates  from  the 
capital  and  because  of  the  bias  they  would  have  in- 
flicted on  the  data.  it  would  seem  that  little  is  lost 
by  this  procedure  since  the  Oslo  delegation  split  40-30 
on  the  two  proposals  with  the  majority  going  for  the 
moderate  line . 

15.  I have  computed  both  Yule's  Q and  0 because  of  the  rela- 
tive ambiguity  of  interpretation  of  Q.  The  major  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is  that  the  Q value  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  marginal  totals  and  will  equal  unity  for 
both  conditional  and  perfect  associations,  whereas  the 

0 has  a unity  value  only  for  the  condition  of  perfect 
association.  Both  measures  range  from  -1  to  +1.  For 
interpretations  of  and  0 see  Alker,  Mathematics  and 
Politics . For  a discussion  of  the  characteristics  of 
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Yule's  Q,  see  Morris  Zelditch,  Jr.,  A Basic  Course  in 
Sociological  Statistics  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and 

Winston,  1959) . 

16.  A recent  study  shows  that  by  1916  more  than  53%  of  all 
communes  were  under  the  proportional  representation 
system.  See  Tor stein  Hjellum,  Partiene  i Lokalpolitik- 
ken  (Oslo:  Gyldendal  Norsk  Forlag,  1967),  p.  21. 


17 . For  the  Labor  Party  report  on  the  communal  elections 

of  1916,  see,  Det  Norske  Arbeiderpart i , Beretning  1916. 


CHAPTER  8 


THE  GROUP  STRUCTURE  AND 
REGIONAL  BASIS  OF  PARTY  IDEOLOGY 


j.n  the  previous  chapter  we  limited  ourselves  to  the 
individual  delegate  and  viewed  his  vote  as  the  dependent 
variable.  In  the  analysis  which  follows  we  are  concen- 
trating on  the  group;  on  its  specific  characteristics  and 
on  its  objective  importance  (as  much  as  this  can  be  de- 
termined) as  either  a radicalizing  or  moderating  agent. 

Our  first  task  will  be  to  identify  the  actual  groups 
which  gave  strong  support  to  both  the  radical  and  moderate 
lines  and  to  look  at  the  regional  distribution  of  these 
groups.  We  will  then  compare  the  two  sets  of  sub-groups  on 
the  structural  indicators  which  we  used  for  the  individual 
analysis  in  the  previous  chapter,  maintaining  the  general 
direction  of  Torgersen 1 s hypotheses.  Next,  we  will  compare 
the  regional  bases  of  the  two  groupings  in  terms  of  indi- 
cators of  political  participation  and  communal-assembly 
occupational  structure.  Finally,  we  will  introduce  some 
data  on  national  union  membership  growth  and  hypothesize 
that  the  moderate  and  radical  groupings  showed  local  con- 
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figurations  which  differed  with  correspondence  to  the  na- 
tional pattern,  and  that  these  differences  contributed  to 
the  ideological  cleavage. 

Some  Earlier  Findings 

Very  little  systematic  work  has  been  done  to  determine 
the  exact  nature  of  the  groups  which  followed  the  two  di- 
verging ideological  lines  after  ISIS . There  are  two  charac- 
teristics which  have,  through  numerous  historical  repeti- 
tions, attained  the  status  of  "popularizations."  These  are, 
first,  that  the  radicals  had  their  stronghold  in  the  Tronde- 
lag  district  and,  second,  that  the  new  Social  Democratic 
Opposition  (the  moderates)  were  older  party  leaders.  Most 
historical  treatments  are  satisfied  with  a litany  of  the 
leaders  of  both  factions  and,  nearly  always,  extended  analy- 
sis and  description  of  their  opposing  ideas . Two  exceptions 
to  this  generalized  neglect  are  the  above  mentioned  work  of 
Torgersen  and  an  extremely  important  article  of  Langfeldt.1 

Taking  the  latter  first  we  find  a highly  exact  listing 
of  the  groups  which  supported  the  leadership  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Opposition  Group  which  had  been  officially 
formed  at  the  1919  meeting  (see  Chapter  6) . Langfeldt  gives, 
as  an  appendix  to  his  article,  the  complete  protocols  of 
the  conferences  of  this  group  plus  their  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Of  the  30  sub-party  organizations  which  sent  dele- 
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gates  to  the  first  national  meeting  of  the  SD  opposition, 
Langfeldt  estimates  that  17  were  newly  formed  while  13  were 
established  DNA  (Det  Ncrske  Arbeiderpartiet ) units  which 
had  gone  over"  to  the  moderate  line.  He  does  not,  however, 
distinguish  which  were  which  nor  does  he  connect  the  sub- 
groups with  their  votes  at  the  DNA  meetings. 

As  for  analytic  description  of  the  moderate  groups,  we 
find  Langfeldt  following  the  more  traditional  labor-historian 
line.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  leaders  in- 
volved  and  to  the  ideas  which  separated  them  from  the  new 
radical  majority.  A description  of  structural  characteris- 
tics of  the  SD  opposition  is  limited,  once  again,  to  the  age 
question  where  it.  is  pointed  out  that  the  average  age  of 
the  opposition's  central  committee  in  1918  was  42  while  that 

of  the  new  radical  committee  of  the  DNA  for  the  same  year 

2 

was  34. 


Torgersen  is  not  so  thorough  with  his  historical  ma- 


terial but  he  is  more  willing  to  generalize  over  the  two 
groups  as  to  the  connection  between  region  and  ideological 
support.  In  describing  the  backing  which  Tranmael  received 


he  says: 


The  groups  which  Tranmael  was  connected  with  stretched 
from  those  who  aligned  themselves  with  the  Comintern 1 s 
world  revolution  to  those  who  frequented  the  temperance 
societies  of  Western  Norway."^ 
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He  says,  further,  in  describing  a table  depicting  re- 
gional support  for  Tranmael  in  1918  that: 

. . . we  see  clearly  that  the  Trammel  wing  was  rela- 

tively weak  in  the  East  and  the  South,  somewhat  stronger 
in  the  cities  of  West  Norway  . . . and  extremely  strong 

in  the  Trondelag  and  the  North.  But  they  are  almost 
equally  as  strong  as  the  moderates  in  both  the  rural 
and  urban  regions  of  the  East  at  this  point. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  Langfeldt  and  Torgersen  pre- 
sent a fairly  complete  picture  of  the  support  for  both 
wings.  There  are,  however,  two  unrelated  problems  with  each 
study  which  make  any  answer  to  the  two  questions  posed  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  chapter  extremely  difficult.  Lang- 
feldt is  interested  in  depicting  the  Social  Democratic  Op- 
position Group  and  this  he  does  well.  But  his  approach  is 
purely  descriptive.  He  tells  us  which  groups  were  involved 
in  the  moderate  movement  but  very  little  more  about  them  and 
nothing  of  a theoretical  nature.  He  doesn't  attempt  to 
systematically  describe  the  connection  between  the  group 
characteristics  and  decisions  of  the  party  congress. 

Torgersen,  on  the  other  hand,  devotes  most  of  his  empha- 
sis to  the  radical  side  of  the  process  rather  than  the 
moderate.  He  also  brings  a much  more  complete  set  of  hy- 
potheses to  his  analysis  than  does  Langfeldt.  But  Tor- 
gersen is  not  more  specific  with  his  regional  groups  than 
East  Norway,  Southern  Norway,  Trondelag,  etc.,  and  he  limits 
his  analysis  to  the  voting  delegates  as  individuals  rather 
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than  as  groups.  What  is  clearly  needed  is  a combination  of 
the  two  methods;  the  group  specificity  of  Langfeldt  along 

the  more  theoretically  oriented  approach  of  Torgersen. 
What  follows  is  an  attempt  at  such  a synthesis  along  with  a 
further  analysis  of  the  relationships  described  at  the 
individual  level  of  analysis  in  the  previous  section. 

The  National  Conventions  of  1918  and  191 9 

Our  synthetic  approach  is  greatly  aided  by  the  system 
of  representation  to  the  DNA  landsmoter  which  was  in  force 
in  1918  and  1919.  Delegates  were  allocated  according  to 
UJ-/k)ci:n  and  rural  local  sub-groups  and  all  delegates  are 
listed  in  the  party  protocols  according  to  their  regional 
organization.  This  allows  for  both  individual  and  group 
analysis  of  votes.  I have  employed  the  following  method. 

Two  votes,  one  from  each  meeting,  were  selected  for  in- 
vestigation. For  1918  I have  used  the  same  vote  on  the 
tactical  programs  which  we  used  for  the  analysis  of  indi- 
vidual delegates.  lor  1919  I have  taken  the  vote  on  the 
Social  Democratic  Opposition  Group's  moderate  program.  Both 
stand  as  clear  tests  of  the  two  ideological  trends  then 
contending.  The  first,  as  we  have  seen,  produced  the  vic- 
tory of  the  "new  line"  in  the  party  while  the  second  was 
the  final  attempt  by  the  moderates  to  maintain  control  be- 
fore officially  organizing  their  opposition . The  importance 
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of  the  1919  vote  is  seen  in  a quote  from  Langfeldt.  He 
cites  an  official  announcement  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Opposition  Group  on  24  July,  1919,  as  follows: 


The  platform  for  the  group's  formation  was  the 
opposition-resolution  to  the  national  committee's 
tactical  px'ogram,  which  the  group  presented  at  the 
national  congress.— As  is  well  known  this  resolution 
was  voted  down  by  the  congress's  majority. — The  group 
has,  in  the  meantime,  decided  to  retain  the  resolu- 
tion as  the  major  guideline  for  the  opposition  group's 
tactical  program. 


The  votes  were  first  recorded  for  all  delegates  present 
6 


and  voting . They  were  then  scored  according  to  group  by 
assigning  a plus  (+)  to  a radical  delegate  vote  and  a minus 
(-)  to  a moderate  delegate  vote.  All  groups  have  then  been 

summed  for  each  vote  to  determine  the  actual  number  of  ef- 

f active  radical  or  moderate  votes  which  each  group  repre- 
sented. What  we  are  interested  in  determining  is,  which 
groups  contributed  most  to,  and  which  detracted  most  from, 
a radical  majority.  I have  then  summed  the  scores  from  both 
votes  and  arrived  at  a final  "effective  score"  for  all 
groups  for  both  votes  combined. 

As  an  example  we  can  look  at  Table  8.1.  Here  we  see 
that  Sondre  0sterdalens  Kredsparti  had  a 1918  score  of  +1 
and  a 1919  score  of  +3,  giving  the  group  an  "effective 
score"  over  both  votes  of  +4.  On  the  other  end  of  the  con- 
tinuum we  see  that  Nedenes  had  yearly  scores  of  —2  and  —2 

giving  an  effective  score  of  -4.  This  procedure  was  fol- 


Table  8.1:  Scoring  Method  for  Radical  and  Moderate  Groups 
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lowed  for  all  groups  which  had  representation  at  both 
meetings.  The  organizations  were  then  ranked  according  to 
their  effective  scores,  going  in  order  from  the  most  radical 
down  to  the  most  moderate.  Because  of  the  rather  large 
number  of  sub-groups  (95)  I will  avoid  listing  all  groups 
according  to  their  ranks  and  merely  indicate  the  distribu- 
tion of  cases  according  to  different  rank  categories . 

(Table  8.2.) 

It  can  be  seen  that  almost  50  percent  of  the  cases  are 
concentrated  in  the  +1  to  -1  category  and  that  the  entire 
sample  represents  an  approximately  normal  distribution.  As 
will  be  seen  below,  however,  these  categorization  figures 
can  be  slightly  deceptive  since  in  terms  of  total  effective 
.votes  a relatively  small  number  of  cases  accounts  for  large 
percentages  of  votes  at  both  ends  of  the  continuum. 

The  Radical  and  Moderate  Groups 

After  scaling  and  categorizing  all  groups  the  next  step 
was  merely  to  decide  on  cut-off  points  along  both  ends  of 
the  ideological  scale.  This  was  done  more  or  less  arbi- 
trarily. All  groups  with  an  effective  score  of  +4  or  more 
were  used  on  the  radical  end  and  all  groups  with  -2  or  less 
were  selected  on  the  moderate  side.  The  difference  in  out- 
points was  necessitated  by  the  different  number  of  cases  but, 
after  dividing  out  the  two  groups,  it  was  discovered  that 


Table  8.2:  Distribution  of  Sub-Party  Groups  Over 

Different  "Effective  Score"  Categoric 
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the  19  radical  cases  represent  more  than  72  percent  of  all 
effective  radical  votes  while  the  12  moderate  groups  account 
for  approximately  79  percent  of  the  effective  moderate 
votes.  Both  figures  seem  highly  satisfactory  for  further 
theoretical  analysis. 

Table  8.3  and  8.4  present  the  listings  of  the  two 
groups  and  most  of  the  data  for  analysis.  I have  identified 
the  sub-organizations  according  to  rural  (r)  and  urban  (U) 
location . 

Region  and  Group  Vote 

The  regional  data  in  Table  8.3,  with  the  19  most  ef- 
fective radical  organizations,  presents  both  vivid  confirma- 
tion for  long-held  ideas  about  radical  support  and  at  least 
one  mild  surprise.  The  knowledge  that  the  Trondelag  groups 
were  the  core  of  the  Tranma2l  opposition  is,  of  course, 
nothing  new.  But  here  we  see  exactly  how  much.  The  three 
sub-groups  from  this  area,  Trondheim,  Uttrondelagen,  and 
Indtrondelagen,  accounted  for  65  of  the  effective  radical 
votes  at  both  meetings.  Since  there  was  a total  of  232 
effective  radical  votes  cast  at  both  roll  calls  this  means 
that  the  Trondelag  alone  accounted  for  28  percent  of  all 
these  votes. 

The  second  most  important  "periphery  protest"  group  to 
support  the  radicals  (as  emphasized  by  Torgersen)  were  the 
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organizations  in  the  West.  We  see  by  the  table  that  this 
holds  true,  primarily  for  the  cities.  Bergen,  Kristiansund, 
and  Stavanger  contributed  32  votes  to  the  radical  cause 
while  the  lone  rural  party,  Hardanger,  added  another  6. 

We  see  further  that  the  area  of  earliest  Labor  Party  support 
to  the  national  assembly.  North  Norway,  had  only  one  party 
group  (Sondre  Salten  in  Nordlands  province)  which  was  strong 
enough  to  significantly  assist  the  "new  line." 

The  "surprise"  in  the  data  is  the  fact  that  all  other 
groups  of  the  19  most  effective  radical  units  are  from  the 
East.  As  quoted  above,  Torgersen's  data  had  shown  that  the 
Tranmael  wing  was  "nearly  as  strong"  as  the  moderates  in 
Eastern  Norway  by  1918.  Table  8.3  shows  exactly  how  strong 
they  were  and.  further,  the  fact  that  radical  support  was 
not  limited  to  either  city  or  countryside  but  distributed 
evenly  throughout  the  region.  Urban  eastern  groups  ac- 
counted for  26  effective  votes  while  the  rural  organizations 
provided  29  (i.e.  55  altogether  and  24  percent  of  all  ef- 
fective votes  at  both  conventions) . Before  interpreting 
these  facts  further  we  can  turn  to  Table  8.4  and  the  data 
for  the  moderate  groups . 

The  first  thing  that  can  be  noted  in  Table  8.4  is  that 
no  large  sub-groups  were  mobilized  for  the  moderate  line. 

The  largest  delegation  of  the  entire  grouping  was  the  one 


Table  8.4:  The  12  Most  Effective  Moderate  Organizations 
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from  Akers  Arbeiderparti  which  had  four  delegates  in  1918 
and  five  in  1919. 

We  can  also  see  that  the  major  moderate  organizations 
were  tightly  concentrated  in  region.  All  of  the  first  four 
groups  are  located  in  either  0stfold  or  Akershus  provinces. 
All  of  the  urban  groups,  with  the  exception  of  Aalesund,  are 
from  the  immediate  uslofjord  district.  Aalesund  is  quite 
interesting  in  this  regard  since  it  was  not  only  a "periph- 
ery" city  but  also  a strong  outpost  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment. Both  characteristics  should  have  influenced  the  dele- 
gates toward  the  Tranmaal  wing. 

The  same  is  also  true  for  the  other  rural  districts 
which  lined  up  with  the  moderates.  Three  are  from  the  West 
and  one,  Nedenes,  from  the  South.  Whether  or  not  these 
specific  groups  reflect  the  regional  generalizations  as  to 
the  temperance  movement  influence  on  the  labor  movement, 
seems  an  open  question.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Tranmael 
and  many  (by  no  means  all)  of  his  nearest  lieutenants  were 
strict  temperance  men  and  that  they  built  a large  part  of 
their  ideology  around  this  principle.  But  due  to  a lack  of 
specific  supporting  data  elsewhere,  and  in  light  of  the 
material  here  presented,  it  would  seem  that  this  point  as  an 
explanatory  factor  for  the  within-party  split  has  possibly 
been  slightly  overemphasized. 
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Another  interesting  regional  aspect  which  appears  on 
a comparison  of  the  two  groups  is  the  seeming  incongruity 
of  certain  regionally  proximate  organizations . We  have 
already  mentioned  the  existence  of  smaller  city  units  from 
the  East  in  both  groups,  such  as  Sandefjord,  Gjovik,  and 
Larvik  in  the  radical  group  and  Horten  and  Homestrand  among 
the  moderates.  But  cities  as  ecological  units  can  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  a greater  degree  of  diversity  within  a 
definite  area  than  can  rural  areas.  We  are  all  the  more 
surprised,  therefore,  to  see  contiguous  rural  organizations 
such  as  Me Horn  Romerike  and  0vre  Romerike  and  Voss  and 
Hardanger  represented  at  opposite  ends  of  the  ideological 
continuum.  Such  contrasts  provide  the  basis  for  a search 
for  more  inclusive  forms  of  explanation,  some  of  which  will 
be  attempted  below. 

Some  Structural  Indicators 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  cross-classified  the  votes 
of  the  individual  delegates  to  the  1918  meeting  against 
Torgersen's  hypotheses  and  described  the  relative  theoreti- 
cal framework  for  such  a "contextual"  analysis.  Here  our 
purpose  is  more  descriptive  and,  therefore,  less  demanding 
(theoretically)  than  the  individual-level  study.  The  goal 
is  merely  to  identify  more  closely  the  groups  which  supported 
each  line  and  to  compare  the  structural  data  (which  we  al- 
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ready  have  at  hand)  for  the  different  sub-organizations.  We 
have  already  looked  at  regional  differences.  We  next  turn 
to  the  two  'size  ratios"  which  proved  highly  discriminative 
on  the  individual  level. 

Member  per  delegate  ratio 

Torgersen  had  hypothesized  that  the  smaller  organiza- 
tions (which  were  seen  as  more  or  less  a priori  radical)  had 
managed  to  exploit  the  party's  rules  of  representation  to 
such  a degree  that  they  were  able  to  move  the  national 
meetings  toward  a more  radical  line.  Even  though  it  was 
acknowledged  above  that  the  change  in  the  rules  of  represen- 
tation (in  1916)  had  altered  the  meaning  of  this  hypothesis, 

I still  retained  the  posited  direction  for  the  1918  analysis. 
The  data  for  individual  delegates  contradicted  this  direc- 
tion and  showed,  instead,  a definite'  connection  between 
radical  vote  and  underrepresentation . Turning  to  Tables  8.3 
and  8.4  we  get  a clearer  picture  of  why  this  was  so. 

The  national  average  for  all  groups  on  this  indicator 
was  258  members  per  delegate.  A quick  tally  of  Table  8.3 
shows  that  12  out  of  the  19  most  effective  radical  groups 
were  oyer  this  figure  (i.e.  they  were  underrepresented  in 
relation  to  the  national  average) . Moreover,  of  the  12 
moderate  organizations,  only  3 are  over  the  dichotomization 
point,  leaving  9 on  the  overrepresented  side  of  the  distribu- 
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tion.  What  is  more,  all  of  the  radical  Trondelag  groups 
were  underrepresented.  It  was  the  ridiculous  overrepresen- 
tation of  these  groups  at  the  1915  meeting  in  Trondheim 
which  caused  Torgersen  to  speculate  on  the  radicalizing 
effect  of  this  variable. 

It  is,  further,  interesting  to  note  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  general  regional  urban-rural  pattern  where  the 
question  of  member/de legate  ratio  is  concerned.  Within  each 
sample  we  find  strongly  underrepresented  and  strongly  over- 
represented units  from  both  rural  and  urban  backgrounds  and 
with  virtually  no  discrimination  as  to  region. 

That  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  individual  data,  however,  is  clearly  shown  by 
a simple"t"-test  for  the  analysis  of  the  means  of  two 
samples.  The  "t"  figure  for  the  two  groups  is  2.63.  This 
means  that  if  we  had  based  ourselves  on  the  results  of  the 
individual  data  and  hypothesized  that  there  was  a strong 
difference  between  the  two  groups  and  that,  furthermore,  the 
difference  was  in  the  direction  of  underrepresentation  in 
the  radical  group,  we  could  accept  this  hypothesis,  based 
on  the  data,  with  a probability  of  better  than  99  percent 
that  we  were  right.  In  other  words,  the  difference  between 
the  two  groups  on  this  indicator  is  highly  significant. 
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The  member  per  association  ratio 

The  other  structural  variable  stressed  by  Torgersen 
was  the  member  per  association  ratio.  Once  again,  his 
generalizations  for  this  factor  were  primarily  based  on  the 
Pre~-*918  rules  of  representation  when  the  association  was 
the  basic  unit  for  the  allocation  of  convention  delegates. 
The  1918  meeting  was  held  under  the  altered  rules  with  the 
new  "combined"  organizations  as  the  base. 

The  analysis  of  the  individual  delegates  on  this  ques- 
tion produced  extremely  interesting  results.  No  relation- 
ship at  all  was  found  for  the  entire  national  sample  of 
delegates  when  they  were  cross-classified  with  their  respec- 
tive  member/association  ratios.  (I  chose  the  terms  "cen- 
tralized" ana  "decentralized"  for  organizations  with  re- 
spectively high  and  low  member  per  association  figures.  My 
idea  was  that  such  a characterization  somewhat  weakened  the 
dependence  of  the  variable  on  the  rules  of  representation. 
Party  organizations,  according  to  this  ratio,  can  be  either 
centralized  or  decentralized,  totally  independent  of  the 
number  of  delegates  to  the  national  convention.)  But  re- 
lationships of  opposite  direction  were  found  when  we  con- 
trolled for  rural  and  urban  sub-groups . Urban  groups  had 
a slight  tendency  toward  centralization  and  radicalization, 
while  rural  groups  showed  a strong  relationship  in  the  op- 
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posite  direction.  The  latter,  alone,  was  seen  to  be  in  line 
with  Torgersen’s  hypothesis  that  party  sub-units  with  the 
smallest  member/association  ratio  were  those  that  aided  in 
the  radicalization . 

Turning  to  the  two  tables  for  effective  groups  we  find 
extremely  interesting  results.  True  enough,  for  the  radical 
organizations  12  out  of  19  are  below  the  national  average  of 
43  members  per  forening.  But  so  are  8 out  of  12  of  the 
moderate  groups!  Indeed  the  means  for  both  groups  on  this 
indicator  are  both  exactly  47  members  per  forening.  This  is 
the  same  "nonrelationship"  we  found  for  the  national  sample 
on  the  individual  level. 

But  what  of  the  urban-rural  controls?  According  to  the 
individual  data  the  radical  vote  was  a combination  of  de- 
centralized rural  delegates  and  centralized  urban  delegates. 
The  moderate  vote  was  much  more  evenly  divided  among  all 
categories  but  the  greatest  concentra  tion  was  in  the  cate- 
gory of  decentralized-rural . The  tables  generally  support 
this  pattern.  But  they  give  us  a much  more  explicit  picture. 

Among  the  rural,  radical  units,  markedly  decentralized 
groups  account  for  75  of  the  effective  votes  at  both  meet- 
ings . Among  the  urban  groups,  markedly  centralized  organi- 
zations contribute  68  of  the  votes  Most  of  the  urban  groups 


are  centralized  and  most  of  the  rural  groups  are  decentral- 
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ized.  As  for  region  there  is  only  one  clear  pattern.  All 
of  the  markedly  centralized  urban  groups  (with  the  exception 
of  Sandefjord)  are  in  either  the  Trondelag  or  the  West. 

The  decentralized  rural  groups  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
distributed  evenly  over  the  other  districts. 

Among  the  moderates  we  do  not  find  a similar  pattern. 
HP— .P  the  rural  groups  are  decentralized;  but  so  are  more 
of  the  urban  groups.  The  top  four  organizations  are  evenly 
divided;  two  are  centralized  and  two  are  decentralized. 

There  is  no  regional  pattern  of  centralization  or  decentral- 
ization . 

What  generalizations  can  we  make  from  these  results 
and  what  light  do  they  throw  on  Torgersen's  ideas?  In  the 
first  place  we  must  consider  the  fact,  mentioned  above, 
that  the  rules  of  representation  were  changed  between  the 

4> 

1915  and  the  1918  meetings.  Torgersen  saw  this  change  as 
a "shaving  of  radicalism"  but  he  did  not  reconcile  this 
"trimming"  with  the  fact  that  Martin  Tranmasl  himself  had 
agreed  on,  and  actually  promoted,  the  change.  The  problem 
probably  stems  from  the  broad  regional  units  employed  which 
fail  to  discriminate  more  finely  among  the  radical  groups. 

is  true  that  the  opposition  benefited  from  a certain  de- 
gree of  overrepresentation  because  of  a low  member  per  as- 
sociation ratio.  But  it  is  also  true,  as  the  tables  above 
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show,  that  the  moderate  strength  in  the  party  was  also  re- 
lying  considerably  on  such  favoritism  to  small  organizations 
on  the  association  basis.  (Again  remembering  that  Oslo 
falls  outsio.e  of  this  pattern  on  both  sides.)  Furthermore, 
the  use  of  the  association  basis  was  actually  punishing  the 
in  terms  of  the  Trondelag  and  western  cities  where 
they  had  gained  considerable  strength.  Trondheim,  Bergen, 

Kr is L.iansund , and  Stavanger,  all  major  contributers  to  the 
radical  majority,  were  all  highly  centralized  sub-organiza- 
i-ions  With  little  to  gain  by  a continuance  of  the  association 
basis . 

What  the  data  seem  to  indicate,  therefore,  is  the  fol- 
lowing. In  the  early  days  of  the  radical  opposition,  when 
Tranmas  1 s syndicalism  was  still  somewhat  fresh  from  his 
IWW  days  in  America,  he  and  his  co-organizers  placed  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  small  local  unit  as  the  means  to  promote 
their  aims.  As  the  alliance  with  the  radical  youth  movement 
with  its  urban  base  become  stronger,  however,  the  Trondheim 
group  was  gradually  able  to  increase  their  influence  on  the 
larger,  more  centralized  organizations,  primarily  in  the 
western  cities.  The  national  convention  of  1915  was  the 
peak  for  the  exploitation  of  "radical  decentralization." 

When  it  became  apparent  at  that  meeting  that  the  opposition 
could  not  gain  their  way  in  their  own  backyard  (Trondheim) 
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with  more  than  140  delegates  from  the  T'rondelag  alone;  it 
then  became  clear  that  a new  representation  law  was  needed 
to  make  fuller  use  of  the  new  breadth  of  strength  which  the 
had  attained . Tranmael  's  wing  may  have  gotten  a 
foothold  in  the  Norwegian  labor  movement  by  the  exploitation 
of  small  local  organizations  but,  in  the  end,  he  owed  his 
victory  equally  as  well  to  the  larger  centralized  groups  in 
the  western  cities . 

These  size  variables  have,  thus,  proved  discriminative 
when  trying  to  explain  the  different  sources  of  support  for 
the  two  ideological  lines . But  they  have  also  been  shown  to 
be  highly  dependent  on  historical  contingency  and  the  more 
obvious  aspects  of  organizational  form.  The  other  variables 
by  which  I shall  analyze  the  two  groupings  are  both  more 
abstract  and  less  easily  related  to  specific  independent 
factors.  We  turn  first  to  the  question  of  sub-party  par- 
ticipation in  local  government  and  then  to  an  analysis  of 
communal  assembly  occupational  structure. 

Local  Government  Participation  and  Sub-Party  Ideology 

The  question  of  degree  of  participation  on  the  part  of 
labor  sub-organizations  in  local,  communal  government  seems 
highly  relevant  to  party  ideology.  The  general  theoretical 
line  would  predict  that  those  groups  which  had  a greater 
share  of  local  assembly  (kommune  styret)  seats  would  also 
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be  the  groups  which  would  be  most  immune  to  a radical  line 
which  discounted  that  sphere  of  action  where  they  had  been 
most  successful.  In  other  words,  if  the  leaders  of  a local 
party  have  managed  to  gain  a fair  degree  of  access  to  the 
official  sears  of  local  legislative  power,  it  would  seem 
logical  that  they  would  be  reluctant  to  support  a policy 
which  advocated  the  denigration  of  such  bodies. 

This  question  was  especially  pertinent  in  the  labor 
movement  during  the  years  1918-19  when  workers  and  soldiers 
councils  were  an  important  adjunct  of  the  radical  opposi- 
tion s ideology  (see  Chapter  6) . It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  support  of  these  councils  was  always  "hedged"  by 
rhetorical  support  of  the  legalized  electoral  bodies  and  that 
the  council  Movement  died  out  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  be- 
gun. Nonetheless,  the  movement  was  at  its  peak  during  the 
period  of  the  two  votes  I have  selected  and  it  was  surely 
noted  by  all  delegates  that  the  resolution  of  the  moderates 
at  the  1918  meeting  made  absolutely  no  mention  of  the  new 
organizational  form  while  the  Tranmael  -backed  resolution 
greeted  with  gratification  the  establishment  of  workers  and 
soldiers  councils." 

Based  on  these  ideas  it  was  posited  in  the  analysis  of 
individual  delegates  that  those  representatives  who  came 
from  organizations  which  held  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
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communal  assembly  seats  would  tend  to  oppose  the  radical 
line.  The  results  of  the  cross-classification  tables  were, 
statistically  at  least,  highly  inconclusive  The  slight  re- 
lationship which  was  to  be  found  was  shown  to  be  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  hypothesized:  the  largest  num- 

ber of  cases  consistently  appeared  in  the  category  of  more 
than  30  percent  of  communal  seats  and  radical  vote.  The  ex- 
tremely low  degree  of  association,  however,  (in  one  table 
measures  of  contingency  were  actually  zero)  led  me  to  con- 
clude that,  if  there  indeed  v/as  any  connection  between  the 
two  variables,  that  it  would  have  to  be  brought  out  at 
another  level  of  analysis.  We  can  now  turn  to  the  group 
data  of  Tables  8.3  and  8.4  to  see  if  this  is  actually  the 
case . 

A quick  visual  inspection  of  column  5 seems  to  indicate 
that  the  weak  trend  of  the  individual  data  was  correct. 

Among  the  19  radical  groups  only  3 had  less  than  30  percent 
of  the  local  assembly  seats  in  1918.  The  moderates,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  much  more  evenly  divided  with  5 out  of  12 
below  the  30  percent  level.  The  picture  is  further  con- 
firmed when  we  inspect  the  means  of  the  two  groups . The 
radical  organizations  show  a mean  representation  of  36  per- 
cent while  the  moderates  have  an  average  of  only  28  percent . 
If  we  run  a comparison  of  means  test  similar  to  that  used  on 
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the  member  per  delegate  variable  we  come  up  with  a "t"  value 
of  1.81.  We  are  forced  to  reject  our  original  hypothesis 
with  the  knowledge  that  such  a difference  would  not  occur  95 
times  out  of  a hundred.  That  is,  we  must  conclude  that  low 
levels  of  local  government  participation  were  not  related  to 
a radical  voting  pattern. 

Such  a conclusion  would  seem  to  be  biased  however.  The 
question  can  be  asked,  why  should  30  percent  representation, 
or  any  percent  for  that  matter,  be  judged  a moderating  in- 
fluence? Why  indeed?  My  original  idea  on  this  was  that 
leaders  of  local  organizations  would  be  directly  affected 
by  the  "socializing  effects"  of  OFFICIAL  PROCESS.  That  is, 
that  they  would  rapidly  develop  a taste  for  the  amenities  of 
local  office  and  that  they  would,  thereby,  be  more  willinq 
to  "play  the  game"  in  order  to  preserve  their  new  status. 

But  I am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  that  participation  is 
not  control  and  that,  theoretically  speaking,  lack  of  con- 
trol may  be  interpreted  as  lack  of  responsibility.  This 
line  of  thinking  would  go  further  and  say  that  30,  40,  or 
50  percent  representation  is  meaningless  unless  responsi- 
bility for  actual  programs  goes  with  it.  The  point  is 
granted  and  the  data  is  easily  at  hand. 

Column  6 in  Tables  8.3  arid  8.4  shows  the  number  of 
mayoral  positions  held  by  each  party  organization.  It  is 
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this  position  (usually,  but  not  always,  based  on  communal 

assembly  strength)  which  has  the  day  to  day  responsibility 

for  local  government . We  would  expect  the  moderate  groups  to 

hold  more  of  these  positions  than  the  radicals.  Lippe,  the 

Communist  historian,  gave  specific  support  to  the  general 

theory,  when  he  described  the  moderate  groups  as  follows: 

The  older  generation,  which  now  disbanded,  was  strongly 
entrenched  in  the  labor  movement's  higher  apparatus, 
in  the  LO ‘ s secretariat,  and  in  the  labor  union  leader- 
ship. They  had  also  had  for  some  time  important 
positions  in  the  communal  assemblies  and  the  Storting.7 

We  see  by  the  table  that  both  the  theory  and  Lippe  are 

in  error,  at  least  where  the  period  1916-1919  is  concerned. 

The  19  organizations  which  most  strongly  supported  the 

vaguely  antiparliamentarian  line  had  to  their  credit  18 

mayors  presiding  over  local  assemblies.  The  moderates  had 

a total  of  5.  No  test  is  necessary  to  further  show  that 

this  is  a highly  significant  difference. 

The  picture  is  even  more  unbalanced  when  we  look  at  the 

situation  with  members  of  the  national  assembly.  Column  7 

lists  the  number  of  Stortingsrnenn  and  varamenn  (alternates) 

elected  from  each  party  district.  Here  we  see  that  the 

radicals  could  number  16  from  their  areas  while  the  moderates 

had  but  2.  I have  placed  less  emphasis  on  the  Storting 

representatives,  however,  because  of  their  relatively  modest 

number  and  because  of  the  tendency  in  the  party  at  that  time 
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to  view  the  group  in  the  Storting  as  somewhat  of  a separate 
entity. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  for  the  Norwegian  situ- 
ation the  effect  of  participation  in  officially  elected 
organs  was  anything  but  moderating.  It  is  true  that  the 
group  with  the  highest  percentage  of  local  government  seats 
(Glemminge  with  54  percent)  was  one  of  the  strongest  bases 
for  the  emerging  Social-Democratic  Party  and  it  is  probably 
the  activity  of  this  organization  more  than  any  other  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  image  of  a moderate  wing  holding 
numerous  elective  offices. 

But  the  holding  of  political  offices,  no  matter  how 
important,  is  only  one  possible  moderating  or  radicalizing 
influence  on  party  ideology.  Another  is  the  occupational 
background  of  those  occupying  the  offices.  We  conclude 
this  structural  analysis  of  Labor  Party  sub-groups  with  a 
brief  look  at  the  occupational  composition  of  party  communal 
assembly  members  and  the  configuration  of  union  organiza- 
tions in  each  group  context. 

Regional  Occupational  Structure  and  Radical  Vote 

Harry  Eckstein  has  claimed  that  Norwegians  are  obses- 
sively "occupation  minded"  and  he  points  to  the  Oslo  tele- 
phone catalogue,  with  its  minute  occupational  listings,  as 
^ 8 

proof.  Fortunately,  the  habit  goes  back  to  1918  where  we 
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find  in  the  yearly  reports  of  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party  the 
complete  listings  of  all  Labor  communal  assembly  members  and 
their  occupations . These  lists  have  been  used  in  making  up 
Tables  8.5  to  8.7.  I have  taken  those  communal  assemblies 
which  fall  under  the  responsibility  of  the  different  sub- 
party groups  and  categorized  the  Labor  members  according  to 
14  aif ferent  occupational  groups . ” These  groups  have  then 
been  combined  into  the  more  broadly  functional  classes  which 
are  found  in  Tables  8.5  and  8.6.  The  purpose  of  the  study 
was  to  see  if  there  were  any  major  occupational  differences 
between  the  local  government  representatives  from  the  radi- 
cal and  moderate  groups.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have 
causal  link  between  occupation  of  assembly  members 
and  ideological  preference  of  national  convention  delegates . 
There  was  undoubtedly  a large  number  who  served  in  both 
capacities  but  I am  not  basing  the  importance  of  the  com- 
parison on  that  possibility  alone.  I prefer  to  think  of 
the  occupational  structure  as  another  "contextual"  variable 
which  plays  a role  in  the  general  socializing  effect  of 
local  environment  on  party  group.  In  this  sense,  this  en- 
tire section  lies  more  in  the  area  of  ecological  analysis 
than  it  does,  say,  in  the  area  of  elite  studies. 

Table  8.5  presents  the  raw  figures  for  all  communal  as- 
sembly members  from  the  group  of  radical  effectives,  and 


Table  8.5:  Occupational  Structure  of  Communal  Assembly 
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Table  8.6  the  data  for  the  moderates.  I have  divided  the 
groups  into  rural  and  urban  categories  in  order  to  get  a 
clearer  picture. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  is  the  confirmation  of  the 
percentage  figures  from  the  analysis  of  communal  assembly 
seats.  We  saw  there  that  the  radical  organizations  had  a 
higher  average  proportion  of  seats  but  this  said  nothing  of 
the  actual  number  of  communal  representatives.  In  Tables 
8.5  and  8 . 6 we  see  that  this  pattern  was  not  limited  to  pro- 
portions alone  since  the  radicals  claimed  769  local  assembly 
seats  while  the  moderates  had  only  261. 

Another  interesting  observation  is  the  division  of 
representatives,  in  both  groups,  along  urban  and  rural  lines. 
At  the  time  of  the  study  (1918)  there  were  approximately  65 
cities  (kjopsteder  and  ladesteder)  in  Norway.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  were  made  up  of  most  of  the  densely  settled 
areas  in  the  country.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  therefore, 
that  after  nearly  2 decades  of  electoral  activity,  the  Labor 
Party  (as  represented  by  these  two  groups)  had  no  more  than 
25  percent  of  their  communal  representatives  in  urban  agglom- 
erations . 

Within  the  tables  themselves  there  are  only  twro  things 
which  seem  to  stand  out  as  distinguishing  raw  figures . 

First,  we  see  that  the  radical  group  had  more  higher  func- 
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tionaries  from  urban  groups  than  did  the  moderates.  The 
excess  of  public  elite  types  is  somewhat  less  surprising  af- 
ter the  data  on  ordforer  and  Stortingsmenn,  but  the  22 
private  enterprise  leaders  is  still  impressive.  The  second 
major  point,  which  even  the  absolute  figures  make  obvious,  is 
the  extremely  high  number  of  representatives  from  fishing  and 
farming  (141)  in  the  radical  group  compared  with  only  17  from 
the  moderates.  I think  this  fact  may  be  extremely  important 
but,  before  commenting  further,  it  would  be  best  to  look  at 
these  raw  figures  in  their  proportional  relationship. 

In  Table  8.7  I have  collapsed  the  first  four  columns  of 
Tables  8.6  and  8.7  into  the  two  of  higher  and  lower  func- 
tionaries, doing  away  with  the  distinctions  between  public 
and  private.  We  shall  use  the  proportional  figures  for 
specific  analysis,  but  in  order  to  get  a total  measure  of 
the  two  groups  I have  applied  a chi-square  test  to  the 
absolute  figures  for  the  two  groups.  As  we  see  in  Table  8.7, 
the  distribution  of  the  two  groups  over  the  different  occu- 
pational categories  is  considerably  different  to  a high 
degree  of  significance. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  is  that  the  larger  absolute 
number  of  higher  functionaries  in  the  radical  group,  becomes 
a lower  proportion  when  compared  with  the  entire  group. 

Eleven  percent  of  the  moderate  representatives  fall  into 


Table  8.7:  Occupational  Structure  of  Communal  Assembly 

Members — Radical  and  Moderate  Groups 
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this  category  while  only  6 percent  of  the  radicals  are  found 
there.  This  poses  the  interesting  (and  unanswerable)  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a greater  number  of  members  from  these 
occupations  is  more  influential,  or  a greater  proportion . 

The  answer  rests,  of  course,  with  an  analysis  of  the  actual 
men  and  that  is  an  historical-biographical  task.  It  might 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  Michael  Puntervold,  leader  of 
the  SD  opposition,  was  a lawyer  and  Martin  TranmaaL  a house- 
painting journalist. 

As  we  move  across  the  table  to  the  categories  of  master/ 
handworkers  and  laborers  we  see  an  interesting  fact.  The 
moderate  groups  had  higher  percentages  in  both  categories 
than  the  radicals:  4 percent  more  masters  and  handworkers 

and  5 percent  more  laborers.  There  is  a possible  explanation 
for  this  but  it  must  be  seen  in  connection  with  the  most 
outstanding  difference  in  the  table,  the  fact  that  the  radi- 
cal groups  drew  from  the  occupations  of  fishing  and  farming 
more  than  18  percent  of  their  representatives  while  the 
moderates  had  only  6 percent  from  the  same  groups. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  to  Mao  Tse-tung  for  the- 
oretical interpretations  of  such  rural  oriented  radicalism. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  Part  I,  Edvard  Bull  the  Elder  described 
it  all  more  than  40  years  ago."  For  the  sake  of  elaboration 
let  us  restate  one  of  his  key  sentences: 
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ihe  sudden  disruption  of  a traditional  peasant  society 
and  the  establishment  of  new  industrial  centers  near 
the  hydro-electric  projects  has  produced  a working 
class  which  is  more  open  for  revolutionary  ideas  than 
the  more  slowly  developing  working  classes  in  the 
neighboring  countries.  0 

Walter  Galenson  has  also  followed  up  Bull's  ideas  here, 
in  maintaing  that  the  moderate  elements  of  the  Norwegian 
movement  were  based  in  the  guild  and  handicraft  tradition.11 
These  sectors,  according  to  Galenson,  were  organizationally 
weak  for  historical  reasons  and  were,  therefore,  gradually 
overwhelmed  and  defeated  in  the  struggle  for  control  of  the 
movement  by  the  newer  industrial  unions  which  drew  their 
strength  from  the  rapidly— industrialized  rural  labor  force. 

In  these  ideas  lies  the  theoretical  kernel  of  a pos- 
sible explanation  of  the  radical  and  moderate  tendencies  of 
the  two  groups  selected  here  for  analysis.  The  moderate 

groups  relied  more  heavily  on  traditional  handwork  trades 

12 

and  on  the  older  "more  established"  worker  categories. 

They  had  extremely  few  representatives  from  the  primary 
sectors  of  the  work  force.  The  radicals,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a large  proportion  from  these  fish  and  farm  occupations 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  numbers  did 
not  influence  labor  ideology  in  the  direction  posited  by 
Bull . 

A further  note  is  necessary  on  this  question.  As  we 
mentioned  earlier,  Edvard  Bull  the  Younger  has  followed  up 
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the  line  of  his  father  with  meticulous  historical  analysis. 
In  his  intensive  study  of  the  labor  movement  in  the  Tronde- 
lag  (see  Chapter  6)  he  concluded  that  the  general  Bull 
proposiuion  did  not  seem  to  apply  to  the  radicalism  of  the 
Trondelag  movement.  The  only  really  meaningful  explanation 
he  could  see  was  the  personage  of  Martin  Tranmael.  As  we 
admitted  above,  the  influence  of  Tranmaal  during  this  period 
was  tremendous  but  it  is  just  possible  that  Bull  was  too 

quick  to  reject  his  father's  thesis  concerning  the  Trondelag 
situation . 

In  the  breakdown  of  the  occupational  tables  above  it 
was  found  that  of  the  141  representatives  from  fishing  and 
farming,  91  came  from  the  Trondelag.  There  is  no  proof  that 
they  were  radicalized  by  industrialization,  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  dispute  Bull's  contention  that  industrialization 
proceeded  somewhat  slower  in  the  Trondelag  than  in  certain 
other  areas . But  the  fact  that  so  many  Labor  Party  repre- 
sentatives came  from  the  primary  sector  here,  and  not  in  the 
moderate  areas,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Tranmael' s ef- 
forts were  more  fruitful  precisely  because  he  could  organize 
in  a base  which  exactly  suited  the  elder  Bull's  ideas.  In 
other  words,  given  a predominantly  rural  labor  force,  it 
would  require  considerably  less  cultural  disruption  from  in- 
dustrialization than  in  other,  more  secularized,  areas  to 
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build  up  a "radicalized  movement."  If  these  speculations 
are  correct  (and  the  data  from  Table  8.7  give  us  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are)  we  would  expect  these  radicalizing 
effects  to  manifest  themselves  most  clearly  in  the  differing 
configurations  of  union  organization  within  the  radical  and 
moderate  regions . We  turn  to  this  question  next  as  the 
final  aspect  of  the  group-structural  analysis  before  moving 
to  an  investigation  of  the  broader  ecological  context. 

Union  Organizations  and  Sub-Group  Ideology 

In  Chapter  4 above,  we  noted  that  the  macro-development 
of  the  organized  labor  movement  in  Norway  correlated  to  an 
extremely  high  degree  with  both  per  capita  income  and  the 
production  effect  associated  with  the  early  stages  of  eco- 
nomic growth  (Table  4.8) . In  Chapter  6,  we  broke  the  long- 
term series  down  for  the  period  after  1900  and  we  saw  there 
(Table  6.3)  that  the  Norwegian  movement  increased  in  tre- 
mendous jumps  right  up  until  the  post-war  depression.  We 
noted  that  between  1905  and  1919,  union  membership  in  the  LO 
increased  by  more  than  128,000  workers,  a fantastic  jump  of 
about  800  percent.  We  saw  further  that,  on  the  average, 
this  meant  an  influx  into  the  labor  movement  of  more  than 
9,000  workers  per  year  and  we  speculated  on  the  meaning 
which  the  control  of  these  workers  must  surely  have  had  for 
the  radical/moderate  question.  We  are  now  ready  to  take 
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this  analysis  further  as  the  last  more  or  less  direct  struc- 
tural effect  of  the  sub-party  groups. 

The  first  step  of  this  analysis  is  to  investigate  the 
long-term  developments  among  the  various  unions  on  the  na- 
tional level  in  order  to  see  the  internal  distribution  of 
the  excessive  growth.  In  Table  8.8  we  have  presented  the 
five  largest  Norwegian  unions  for  the  period  1902-1920. 


Table  8.8:  The  Five  Largest  Norwegian  Unions, 

1902-1920 


Year 

Nor.  Iron 
& Metal 
Union 

Nor . Work- 
ing Man  1 s 
Union 

Central 
Typogra- 
pher ' s 

Nor . 
Baker  1 s 
Union 

Nor.  Wood 

Workers 

Union 

1902 

3,414 

3,901 

1,222 

608 

415 

1905 

4,537 

5,206 

1,  160 

809 

735 

191 0 

9,326 

20,256 

2,056 

844 

2,700 

1915 

15,560 

22,213 

2,957 

1,622 

4,900 

1920 

20, 937 

31,280 

3,620 

2,231 

8,700 

Source:  Arbeidernes  faglige 

landsorganisation. 

Beretninqer . 

1903-1920. 


Table  8.8  tells  its  own  story  quite  clearly.  Of  the 
more  than  57,000  new  workers  which  were  organized  into  the 
five  largest  unions  between  1902  and  1920,  the  Norwegian 
Working  Man's  Union  (Norsk  arbeidersmandsforbund)  enrolled 
more  than  27,000  of  them,  or  approximately  48  percent.  Be- 
tween 1905  and  1915,  the  period  of  steady  industrial  ac- 
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tivity,  this  organization  more  than  trebled  its  membership. 
In  addition,  the  other  basic-industry  group,  the  Norwegian 
Iron  and  Metal  Workers  Union  (Norsk  Jern—  og  Metalarbeider— 
forbund)  increased  its  membership  by  more  than  17,000.  In 
contrast,  the  Norwegian  Central  for  Typographers  (Norsk 
Central  for  boktrykkere)  had  a modest  increase  of  about 
.£.,a-00  workers . It  was  this  latter  group  which  had  most  re- 
sponsibility for  the  founding  of  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party 
it  was  its  leaders  which  dominated  the  movement  up  to 
about  1905.  It  was  the  Working  Man's  Union  and  the  Iron 
and  Metal  Workers,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Bull  as  the  major  vehicles  for  the  rise  of  the 

13 

new  breed"  within  the  party.  The  Working  Man's  Union 
especially  was  a sort  of  "catch-all"  organization  which 
included  workers  from  many  various  industrial  sectors. 

About  the  only  thing  that  they  all  had  in  common  was  that 
they  were  not  craft-type  occupations  and  that  many  (not  all) 
were  recruited  from  the  newer  industrial  enterprises . One 
of  the  major  characteristics  of  this  organization  was  that 
membership  was  equally  strong  in  rural  areas  (including 
newly  industrialized  rural  areas)  as  it  was  in  the  cities, 
as  opposed  to  the  crafts  and  certain  older  industrial  sec- 
tors which  saw  union  growth  primarily  in  the  established 
urban  agolomerations . This  will  be  shown  more  clearly  in 
the  group  analysis  which  follows. 
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In  Table  8.9  we  have  the  regional  union  figures  as  of 
1918  for  the  19  most  effective  radical  groups  and  the  12 
most  effective  moderate  groups.  We  have  rounded  off  all 
membership  figures  to  the  nearest  50  for  ease  in  presenta- 
tion and  analysis  and  we  have  combined  all  of  the  unions 
for  which  data  was  available  into  ten  different  categories. 
The  yearly  reports  of  the  LO  present  regional  membership 
figures  for  24  unions  for  the  period  of  interest.  Of  these 
we  have  allowed  the  six  largest  unions  to  stand  by  them- 
selves while  we  have  collapsed  the  remaining  organizations 
into  more  or  less  homogenous  categories.  The  composition 
of  the  different  categories  is  listed  below  the  table. 

Once  again  I have  applied  a chi-square  test  to  the 
radical  and  moderate  samples  to  determine  the  degree  of 
difference  for  the  twTo  groups  on  the  ten  union  categories . 

As  we  see  from  Table  8.9,  both  the  chi-square  figure  and 
the  contingency  coefficient  are  extremely  significant  in- 
dicating a strong  deviation  from  the  marginal  totals. 

This  data  confirms  our  hypothesis  that  the  difference 
in  union  base  among  the  moderate  and  radical  groups  was 
extremely  important  as  a structural  feature  dividing  the 
two  groups.  In  addition  to  the  ten  categories  of  Table  8.9, 
however,  there  is  one  more  group  which  strengthens  even  more 
the  picture  which  we  have  derived  for  the  communal  assembly 


Table  8.9:  Union  Membership  for  the  Most  Effective  Radical  + Moderate  Groups 
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The  total  "N"  represents  approximately  40%  of  all  organized  union  members  for  1918. 
Corrected  for  the  maximum  value  for  a 2 x 10  contingency  table . 
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data  above.  I refer  to  the  primary- sector  union  called  the 
Norwegian  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Workers  Union  (Norsk  skog- 
og  jordbruksarbeiderforbund) . It  was  necessary  to  exclude 
this  group  from  the  table  since  the  moderate  party  organi- 
zations had  no  units  from  this  union  in  their  sub— regions . 

The  radical  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  had  representation 
in  five  of  the  ten  rural  areas  for  a total  of  1,194  members, 
a figure  which  made  this  organization  the  fourth  largest 
union  in  the  radical  rural  regions. 

Having  established  the  difference  in  the  union  base  of 
the  radical  and  moderate  groups  does  not,  however,  give  us 
direct  proof  that  it  was  the  differing  union  configurations 
which  exerted  a decisive  effect  on  the  ideological  decisions 
of  the  party  congress . We  have  shown  that  union  membership 
increased  tremendously  during  the  decade  previous  to  the 
radicalizat ion  of  the  party  and  we  have  seen  how  this  growth 
was  not  evenly  distributed  among  all  organizations  but  in- 
stead concentrated  primarily  in  certain  unions.  What  we 
have  not  done  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  radical  groups 
reflected  the  changing  pattern  of  union  strength  better 
than  the  moderate  groups  and  that  this  greater  similarity 
was  also  a direct  factor  in  the  actual  radicalizing  process . 

I believe  that  both  points  can  be  made  by  means  of  a simple 
series  of  rank  correlations . 
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The  first  task  is  to  establish  that  the  union  configura- 
tion in  radical-group  areas  was  more  similar  to  the  national 
pattern  than  was  the  configuration  for  the  moderate-group 
regions.'  If  we  can  establish  this,  it  means  that  the  sub- 
party organizations  which  supported  the  radical  line  most 
effectively  existed  in  a context  reflecting  the  extremely 
intense  union  growth  after  1902  since  (as  we  have  shown 
above)  the  national  pattern  of  union  strength  in  1918  was 
a direct  result  of  this  growth.  This  part  of  the  analysis 
is  rather  easily  done  by  ranking  the  ten  categories  of 
Table  8.9  for  the  union  configurations  in  the  two  regions 
and  then  comparing  these  ranks  with  similar  ranks  for  the 
total  national  membership  of  the  different  categories.  The 
results  are  presented  in  Table  8.10.  We  see  immediately 
from  the  two  rank-order  correlations  that  the  radical-group 
union  configuration  corresponded  nearly  exactly  with  the 
strength  of  the  national  unions  whereas  the  correspondence 
for  unions  in  the  moderate  areas  was  little  more  than  half 
that  of  the  radicals.  Clearly,  by  1918,  those  areas  which 
sent  radical  delegations  to  the  national  party  congress  were 
much  more  representative  of  the  intense  and  selective  union 
growth  than  were  the  regions  represented  by  moderate  groups . 
But  the  question  still  remains  as  to  whether  this  difference 
actually  played  a role  in  the  ultimate  ideological  shift,  or 
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whether  other  spurious"  factors  accounted  for  both  the 
ideological  and  union-strength  differences. 


Table  8.10:  Rank-Order  Correlations  of  Union  Con- 

figurations in  the  Radical  and  Moderate 
Areas  as  Compared  with  National  Unions 


Radical  Group 
Union 

Configuration 


1.  Configuration  of  +.982* 

National  Unions 
(Ten  categories) 

* 

Significant  at  .01  level 


Moderate  Group 
Union 

Configuration 
+ .491 


At  first  glance,  a direct  answer  to  this  question  seems 
extremely  difficult  since  we  seemingly  have  no  way  of  as- 
sociating the  delegates  to  the  Labor  Party  congress  with  the 
different  union  categorizations.  The  methodological  premises 
of  contextual  analysis  allow  us  to  postulate  the  causal  con- 
nection which  the  chi-square  rigure  of  Table  8.9  supports 
since  the  local  union  configuration  undoubtedly  had  a strong 
effect  on  party  sub-organizations  (especially  when  we  re- 
call the  close  party-union  contact  of  the  Norwegian  move- 
ment Lsee  page  400  above]3  ) but,  if  possible,  we  would  like 
something  more  direct  for  this  important  structural  level 
of  analysis.  To  find  this  more  direct  link  I have  had  to 
go  outside  the  party  sector  arid  into  the  worker  sector  but 
the  change  of  reference  seems  eminently  rewarding. 
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Quite  briefly , wnat  I have  done  is  to  shift  from  the 
peak  decisional  level  of  the  party  sector  (the  national 
congress)  over  to  the  peak  decisional  level  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Labor  (LO) . The  "new-direction"  op- 
position had  not  limited  their  internal  fight  for  control  of 
the  labor  movement  to  the  party  apparatus  alone.  Since  1913 
they  had  been  actively  engaged  in  a confrontation  over  the 
basic  organizational  form  of  the  Federation  of  Labor.  Their 
quasi syndicalistic  reforms  gained  gradually  increasing  sup- 
port from  the  first  roll  call  in  1913  (250  to  34  against 
the  opposition)  to  the  final  victory  in  1920  when  247  dele- 
gates sided  with  the  Tranmael  group  against  only  56  moderate 
votes.  I have  taken  two  of  these  role  call  votes  (from  the 
1917  and  1920  LO  congresses)  and  scaled  them  according  to 
size  of  delegation  and  proportion  of  radical  votes.  My  pro- 
cedure was  quite  simple  but,  I believe,  effective. 

The  actual  number  of  radical  delegates  was  merely 
multiplied  by  the  proportion  of  the  entire  delegation  voting 
radical.  Thus,  if  a delegation  sent  7 representatives  and 
4 voted  radical  and  3 moderate  the  delegation 1 s score  would 
4/7  x 4,  or  2.28.  The  method  is  slightly  biased  in  favor 
of  lurger  groups  but  this  seems  to  have  no  appreciable  re- 
sult since  themoderate/radical  division  in  these  groups  was 
in  general  more  even.  All  unions  were  first  categorized 
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according  to  the  classes  of  Table  8.9  and  their  votes  were 
summed  for  each  group.  The  radical  weighted  scores  were 
then  assigned  for  each  organization  and  these  scores  were 
then  ranked  from  most  to  least  radical.  I then  correlated 
these  rankings  with  the  union  rankings  for  the  moderate 
and  radical  areas  of  the  31  Labor  Party  sub-groups  according 
to  rural  and  urban  union  configurations.  The  results  of 
these  correlations  are  presented  in  Table  8.11. 

Table  8.11:  Rank-Order  Correlations  Between  the 

Weighted  Radical  Scores  for  the  1917 
and  1920  Role  Calls  and  the  Union  Con- 
figurations for  the  Most  Effective  Radi- 
cal and  Moderate  Labor  Party  Sub-Groups 


Weighted 
Radical  ; 
for  Role 
Votes 

Score 

Call 

Radical 

Groups 

Moderate 

Groups 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

1.  1917 

+ .491 

+.600* 

+ .394 

+ .453 

2.  1920 

+.928* 

+ .082 

+ .358 

+ .120 

* 

Implies 

significance  at  better  than  . 

05. 

The  simple  correlations  in  Table  8.11  seem  to  tell  a 
very  clear  story.  The  radically  weighted  scores  for  the 
1917  vote  correlate  higher  with  both  the  urban  and  rural 
union  configurations  for  1918.  This  means  that  the  relative 
strength  of  the  unions  in  the  radical  areas  in  1919  was  more 
closely  in  line  with  delegate  preference  for  the  radical 
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alternative  in  1917  than  was  the  case  for  the  moderate 
areas . The  fact  that  the  moderate  union  configurations  are 
correlated  as  positively  to  the  radical  scores  as  they  are, 
is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1917  the  fight  between 
the  two  "directions"  was  being  strongly  carried  out  in  the 
larger  unions  and  nearly  all  of  these  voted  with  a near 
50/dO  split . The  correlations  could  have  been  made  more 
impressive  for  both  sides  by  using  weighted  moderate  scores 
for  the  moderate  groups,  but  such  a procedure  makes  generali- 
zation and  comparison  across  groups  and  time  more  difficult. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  for  the  1917  corre- 
lation is  the  significant  relationship  between  the  radical 
rural  regions  and  the  radical  voting  strength.  This  is  a 
ref.l  ect ion  of  the  fact  tha.t  the  radicals  gained  delegate 
control  of  rurally  strong  unions  earlier  than  they  did  the 
larger  urban  organizations  The  correlation  for  the  rural 
configuration  includes,  for  example,  the  radically  specific 
Forest  and  Agricultural  Workers  Union  (which  contributed  all 
five  delegates  to  Tranmael  in  1917)  while  this  group  is 
absent  for  the  urban  rankings.  It  can  be  further  assumed, 
however,  that  the  lower  radical/urban  correlation  is  pri- 
marily a result  of  the  retention  by  moderate  union  leaders 
of  control  over  the  national  congress  delegates  even  though 
a greater  number  of  the  actual  membership  were  from  radical 
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areas.  Such  an  interpretation  is  supported.  by  the  correla- 
tion in  Table  8.10,  where  we  saw  that  the  total  radical 
union  configuration  of  1918  v/as  much  more  in  line  with  the 
strength  of  the  national  organizations  than  v/as  the  moderate 
configuration.  If  this  is  true  we  would  expect  a much 
greater  correspondence  between  the  radical  vote  in  1920  and 
the  1918  radical  union  configuration,  since  after  1918  the 
radicals  controlled  the  party  and  this  control  certainly 
must  have  spread  to  the  large  urban-based  union  sectors. 

The  latter  prediction  is  strongly  verified  by  the  cor- 
relation for  the  1920  vote,  the  vote  by  which  the  radicals 
finally  effected  their  organizational  changes.  We  see  in 
Table  8.11  that  the  relation  between  radical  area  member- 
ship strength  and  the  radical  vote  at  the  LO  congress  is 
nearly  perfect,  while  the  moderate-area  correlations  have 
both  declined.  Once  again,  the  remaining  positive  correla- 
tions for  the  moderate  groups  are  primarily  a result  of  the 
size  differential  since,  even  though  the  moderates  did  not 
carry  any  of  the  five  largest  organizations,  they  still  had 
most  of  their  delegate  strength  in  these  groups.  The  ex- 
tremely low  correlation  for  the  rural  radical  groups  is 
merely  a reflection  of  the  totality  of  the  radical  victory 
among  the  major  national  unions  since  the  rural  configuration 
for  the  radicals  was  biased  toward  the  smaller  primary- 
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sector  organizations  with  relatively  weak  membership  among 
the  older  established  unions. 

The  correlations  of  Table  8.11  seem  to  give  direct 
suPPo;r^'  therefore,  to  the  contention  that  differences  in 
union  strength  played  an  extremely  important  roll  in  the 
actual  confrontation  between  the  radical  and  moderate  ele- 
ments of  the  Norwegian  labor  movement.  It  seems  obvious 
that  one  of  the  major  factors  assisting  the  Tranmsel  opposi- 
tion in  the  fight  for  labor  control  was  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  union  membership  in  those  areas  where  radicals 
could  exert  their  most  fruitful  organizational  activities. 
This  is  a most  interesting  fact,  since  it  does  not  imply 
that  the  radicals  relied  solely  on  the  disruptive  effects 
of  industrialization  in  their  areas.  This  may  have  been 
the  case  (we  will  soon  investigate  the  question)  but  it 
was  not  strictly  necessary.  An  appropriate  strategy  would 
have  been  to  organize  among  workers  of  whatever  quasi- 
industrial branch  and  to  then  mobilize  the  voting  rights  of 
the  new  members  at  the  peak  level  of  the  party  and  the  LO  in 
the  direction  of  the  new  ideology.  We  have  established 
three  major  facts  which  seem  to  support  this  interpretation: 
1)  the  industrial  work  force  did  not  increase  excessively 
during  the  decade  before  1918,  2)  union  membership  did  grow 


tremendously  during  this  period  and  it  was  a selective  growth 
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among  certain  unions,  and  3)  the  radical  regions  reflected 
this  intensive  growth  much  more  than  did  the  moderate  areas . 

These  observations  conclude  the  analysis  of  the  group— 
struc tural  level  of  the  Labor  Party's  internal  struggle  over 
radical/moderate  ideology.  To  briefly  sum  up,  we  can  say 
that  we  found  that  the  radical  groups  tended  to  be  more 
underrepresented  at  the  important  1918  meeting  but  not 
necessarily  more  centralized  than  the  moderate  groups.  We 
also  saw  that  they  had  a higher  average  proportion  of  local 
assembly  seats  and  considerably  more  mayoral  and  national 
assembly  positions. 

In  looking  at  the  occupational  background  of  communal 
representatives  from  both  groups,  two  major  differences  were 
noted.  The  moderates  tended  to  have  greater  proportions  of 
higher  functionaries,  handworkers,  and  laborers  while  the 
radicals  had  a much  higher  percentage  of  representatives 
from  the  primary  sectors  of  fishing  and  agriculture.  This 
latter  fact  led  us  into  an  analysis  of  the  union  configura- 
tions in  the  moderate  and  radical  regions  and  we  found  that 
the  relative  strengths  of  all  unions  represented  in  these 
areas  were  significantly  different.  We  then  proceeded  to 
place  the  different  union  configurations  in  relation  to 
radical  voting  at  the  peak  level  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Labor  and  we  found  there  that  the  varying  union  make-ups 
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did  indeed  correspond  to  different  patterns' of  radical/ 
moderate  voting  in  the  direction  posited. 

These  results  would  seem  to  indicate,  therefore,  that 
the  crucial  structural  factor  in  understanding  variations 
in  ideological  preference  between  the  moderate  and  radical 
groupings  was  the  difference  in  union  configurations. 

Radical  areas  showed  union  patterns  which  more  closely  re- 
flected the  explosive  membership  growth  between  1905  and 
1915  than  did  the  moderate  regions.  Whatever  else  these 
configurations  might  reflect  in  the  local  ecology,  it  is 
clear  that  they  were  strongly  associated  with  differing 
voting  patterns  at  the  peak  decisional  levels  of  both  the 
Labor  Party  and  the  National  Federation  of  Labor.  Whether 
the  different  configurations  were  results  of  various  degrees 
of  economic  activity  or  simply  variations  in  organizational 
intensity  will  have  to  be  decided  at  the  next  level  of 
analysis,  the  ecological  base. 

I think  that  we  have  accomplished  several  important 
things  at  this  level  of  analysis.  In  the  first  place  we 
have  identified  the  groups  which  contributed  most  to  both 
the  moderate  and  radical  lines  in  two  extremely  important 
national  congress  votes.  We  have  also  associated  these 
groups  with  their  regional  bases  so  as  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a broader  contextual  analysis.  Secondly,  we  have  tested 
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in  greater  depth  several  of  the  provocative' Torgersen 
hypotheses  and  placed  them  in  a more  precise  framework 
for  further,  more  integrated,  explanation.  We  have  also 
added  certain  new  structural  hypotheses  and  tested  these 
out  v/ith  empirical  referents  which  seem  to  have  direct 
relevance  for  much  of  the  theoretical  speculation  surrounding 
the  Norwegian  labor  experience.  'Thirdly,  and  possibly  most 
importantly,  we  have  shown  that  the  groups,  as  we  selected 
them  from  the  peak  level  of  the  party  sector,  actually 
represent  meaningful  structural  bench  marks  for  the  analy- 
sis of  the  radical/moderate  question.  The  same  groups  which 
showed  such  discrimination  on  the  two  votes  over  party 
ideology  also  showed  labor-specific  structural  features 
Which  explained  a great  deal  of  the  moderate/radical  dif- 
ferences within  the  union  sector.  Such  cross— sector  verifi- 
cation is  extremely  gratifying  since  it  points  to  a much 
more  holistic  form  of  understanding  than  is  attainable 
through  single-sector  sampling.  In  the  next  and  final  sec- 
tion we  shall  see  if  the  same  groups  and  their  regional 
bases  offer  equally  fruitful  discriminations  on  the  level  of 
ecological  comparison. 


NOTES 


1.  See  Knut  Langfeldt,  Historisk  Tidsskrift,  Langfeldt  has 
also  identified  the  groups  which  lined  up  on  both  sides 
of  the  deeper  party  split  (that  over  the  so-called 
"Moscow  theses")  which  came  in  1920-21.  See  his  ex- 
cel lent  Moskva-tesene  i Norsk  Politikk . 

2.  Langfeldt.  Historisk  Tidsskrift,  p.  260. 

3.  Torgersen,  Landsmotet  i Norsk  Partistruktur,  1884-1940, 
p . 74 . 

4.  Ibid . , p.  83. 

5.  Langfeldt,  Historisk  Tidsskrift,  p.  249. 

6.  As  in  the  analysis  of  individual  representatives,  the 
Oslo  delegates  have  been  left  out.  The  votes  within 
the  delegation  for  the  1919  roll  call  were  69  radical — 
21  moderate. 

7.  See  Just  Lippe  (ed.),  Norges  Kommunistiske  Partis 

Historie  (Oslo:  Ny  Dag  Forlaget,  1963),  p.  88. 

8.  Harry  Eckstein,  Division  and  Cohesion  in  Democracy 

(Princeton,  N.  J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  1966), 

p.  167. 

9.  The  original  classification  was  based  on  the  categories 

found  in  Ulf  Torgersen's  article,  "Sosiale  Klasser, 
Politiske  Partier  og  Politisk  Representas jon  i Norske 
Bysamfunn  I:  1885-1897,"  Tidsskrift  for  Samfunnsforsk- 

njlnc[,  Vol . 2,  No.  3 (1961),  pp.  162-181.  See  especially 
the  footnote  (No.  13)  on  page  180.  The  categories,  as 

I have  used  them,  are  the  following:  1.  Academics  and 

higher  official  functionaries,  2.  Newer  academic  occu- 
pations and  higher  private  functionaries,  3.  Others  in 
commerce,  independents,  4.  Factory  owners,  ship  owners, 
5.  Handicraft  Masters,  6.  Handworkers,  7.  Lower  of— 
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ficial  functionaries,  8.  Apprentices  and  workers, 

9.  Lower  private  functionaries,  10.  Large  and  small 
farmers,  11.  Fishermen,  12.  Journalists,  13.  House- 
wives, 14.  Others. 

10.  Edvard  Bull,  Sr.,  Den  Skandinaviske  Arbeiderbevegelse 
1914-1920. 

11.  See  especially  Galenson,  Comparative  Labor  Movements  and 
LaLor  in  Norway . 

12.  This  is  not  obvious,  of  course,  by  the  summarized  tables 
but  was  clear  in  the  original  coding.  The  greater  per- 
centage of  all  ,r laborers"  classified  for  the  radical 
groups  had  only  the  title  "arbeider."  In  the  moderate 
group  there  was  usually  either  a specification  before 
the  title  (e.g.  stone  cutter,  sheet  metal  workers, 
cellulose  worker,  etc.)  or  an  apprentice  position 
(painter  apprentice,  goldsmith  apprentice,  etc.) 


13.  Edvard  Bull,  Jr. , Arbeiderklassen  i Norsk  Hlstorie, 

p.  202. 


CHAPTER  9 


SELECTED  EXPLANATORY  FACTORS  AT  THE 
AGGREGATE,  ECOLOGICAL  LEVEL 

In  Chapter  7 we  concentrated  on  the  votes  of  the  in- 
dividual delegates  to  the  1918  national  party  congress.  We 
analyzed  the  radical/moderate  preference  of  all  representa- 
tives in  the  framework  of  theoretically  relevant  group 
structural  factors . We  found  that  many  of  these  contextual 
factors  managed  to  discriminate  quite  well  as  to  the  choice 
of  ideological  alternatives  among  the  various  representa- 
tives . 

In  Chapter  8 we  compared  the  actual  sub-party  groups 
themselves,  first  for  the  indicators  from  the  individual 
level  analysis,  and  then  for  additional  occupational  and 
union-based  measures.  We  were  primarily  interested  in  com- 
paring factors  of  labor-relevant  structural  importance  to 
see  if  the  differences  on  individual  ideological  preference 
could  be  generalized  to  regional  sub-groups.  We  found  this 
to  be  the  case  and  in  the  process  we  managed  to  tie  in  the 
labor  party  organizations  writh  their  concrete  ecological 
bases . 
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In  this  chapter  we  wish  to  shift  our  attention  down  to 
the  ecological  level  in  an  attempt  to  relate  the  individual 
and  group-structural  features  with  macro-processes  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  certain  other  variables  which  also 
offer  indicators  of  a communal-aggregate  nature.  Theoreti- 
cally, in  terms  of  the  causal  linkage  problems  of  contextual 
analysis,  the  differences  between  this  chapter  and  the  last 
are  relatively  unimportant.  The  major  difference  between 
the  context  of  group  structure  and  that  of  the  ecological 
base  is  probably  only  one  of  degree  in  relation  to  the  prox- 
imity of  the  interacting  factors.  Empirically,  however,  the 
difference  between  the  two  chapters  is  considerable.  The 
move  from  the  context  of  labor-specific  structure  to  the 
broad  ecological  base  of_  that  structure  allows  the  intro- 
duction of  numerous  variables  which  on  the  aggregate  may 
represent  vital  factors  in  the  milieu  but  which  possibly 
cannot  be  directly  related  to  the  various  labor  sectors.1 
In  this  way  we  are  able  to  link  up  the  group-structural  de- 
pendent factors  with  the  economic  changes  we  detected  on 
the  total-system  level. 

The  Ecology  of  Party  Sub-Group  Ideology 
The  static  level  of  economic  development 

The  first  economic  variable  we  would  like  to  investigate 
is  the  absolute  level  of  development  of  the  various  radical 
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and  moderate  communes.  We  saw  in  Chapter  8 ' that  the  union 
configurations  in  the  radical  areas  approximated  much  more 
closely  the  national  configuration  than  did  the  patterns  in 
the  mode'rate  regions.  This  implied,  according  to  our 
earlier  assumptions,  that  the  radical  configurations  were 
much  more  typical  of  the  intense  union  growth  after  1902 
uhan  was  uhe  ca.se  j_or  the  moderates  and  this  implied  further 
that  the  larger,  industrial-based  unions  were  more  strongly 
represented  in  these  regions.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
we  saw  that  the  radical  regions  showed  a special  "primary- 
sector  union  emphasis"  which  was  not  typical  for  the  moderate 
areas.  These  observations  leave  the  questions  of  degree  of 
industrialization  rather  vague  and  it  would  be  best  if  we 
could  derive  a more  direct  measure  of  developmental  levels. 

Normally  such  measures  at  the  communal  level  would  be 
hard  to  come  by,  but  we  are  extremely  fortunate  in  this  case 
since  the  Norwegian  industrial  spurt  of  1905-15,  the  radi- 
calization  of  the  Labor  Party,  and  an  emphasis  on  the  com- 
munal unit  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  all  coincide. 

I have  selected  what  I believe  to  be  the  two  most  relevant 
composite  indicators  from  the  communal  statistics  and  pre- 
sented them  in  Table  9.1. 
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Table  9.1:  Static  Levels  of  Economic  Development  for 

Radical  and  Moderate  Group  Regions 
(1910-1915) 

Radical  Moderate  Signifi- 

Group  Group  National  cance 

Indicator  Mean Mean Mean " t " test  Level 

1.  Number  of  27.7  40.8  36.4  -1.78  .10 

workers  per 

Mechanized 

Industrial 

Concern 

(1910) 

2.  Applied  Me-  108.4  96.5  80.9  .26  N.S. 

chanical 

Horsepower 
per  Concern 
(1915) 


The  top  indicators  in  Table  9.1  should  be  fairly  good 
measures  of  the  overall  industrial  levels  of  the  two  regions 
as  of  1910  and  1915.  The  number  of  workers  per  mechanized 
industry  gives  us  a rough  ideas  as  to  organizational  size 
while  the  relative  application  of  horsepower  (both  rented 
and  self-produced)  gives  us  a measure  of  intenseness  along 
the  "heavy/light"  industrial  continuum. 

The  number  of  industrial  workers  per  factory  is  not  a 
new  indicator  where  the  analysis  of  the  industrialization/ 
radicalism  question  is  concerned.  Our  classical  theoreti- 
cian, Edvard  Bull  the  Elder,  had  mentioned  this  dimension 

as  one  of  the  contributory  factors  to  the  Norwegian  radi- 
2 

calization.  He  pointed  out  that  Danish  industry  had  a 
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ratner  large  percent  of  workers  in  categories  with  low 
worker  per  factory  ratios,  whereas  in  Norway  the  high  worker/ 
factory  categories  could  claim  a much  larger  proportion  of 
the  total  industrial  wrork  force.  His  data,  however,  was 
limited  to  the  Danish  situation. 

Asbjorn  Bjornset  followed  up  Bull's  suggestion  on  this 
point  and  tried  to  collect  systematic  data  for  the  three 
countries  on  the  varying  worker/factory  ratios  but  the  dif- 
ferences in  time-cuts  and  the  variations  in  categorizations 
make  generalization  from  his  data  extremely  difficult.  His 
figures  seem  to  confirm  Bull's  observations  (although  the 
major  difference  appears  to  be  between  Denmark  and  Sweden) 
but  it  is  difficurt  to  say.  At  any  rate,  I did  not  feel 
that  the  figures  were  systematic  enough  to  warrant  compari- 
son at  the  total-system  level  and  they  are  out  of  place  in 
this  section  of  the  analysis . This  does  not  apply  for 
Bjornset 's  Norwegian  data  which  covers  the  period  1895—1909 
and  is  reproduced  in  Table  9.2. 


Table  9.2:  Development  of  Larger  Industries  in 

Norway,  1895-1909 


Number  of  Workers 


51  - 100 
101  - 300 


Number  of  Factories 
1895 1900  1905  1909 


170 

181 

189 

215 

94 

122 

128 

181 
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Table  9.2:  continued 


Number  of  Workers 1895 

301  - 500  17 
1001  - 0 
Total  over  50  287 
Total  over  100  40 


Source:  Bjornset,  Tabell  7, 


Number  of 
1900 

Factories 

1905 

1909 

15 

14 

19 

2 

2 

3 

330 

345 

435 

45 

51 

77 

26. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  figures  for  Table  9.2 
are  based  on  direct  data  as  to  actual  number  of  workers  per 
factory  and  that  only  those  factories  with  more  than  50 
workers  are  included  In  1910  there  were  20,895  industrial 
concerns  in  Norway,  6,466  of  which  were  mechanized.  In 
other  words,  the  435  factories  with  more  than  50  workers 
from  Table  9.2  represent  only  6.7  percent  of  the  me chanized 
concerns  as  of  1910  and  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  if  these 
435  were  actually  mechanized  or  not.  With  this  observation 
in  mind,  it  can  be  seen  that  larger  factories  did  increase 
between  1905  and  1909,  respectively  the  first  and  most  in- 
tense years  of  the  industrial  spurt.  Industrial  concerns 
with  more  than  50  workers  increased  by  26  percent  while 
those  v/ith  more  than  100  workers  jumped  nearly  51  percent. 

With  these  figures  as  a Contextual  background,  we  can 
return  to  Table  9.1  for  a look  at  the  data  from  the  radical 
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and  moderate  regions.  These  figures  were  not  direct  data 
since  the  categories  for  the  special  "factory  statistics" 
of  1909  were  not  employed  for  the  regular  industrial  statis- 
tics or  1930  and  the  following  years  We  were  forced,  there- 
fore, to  divide  the  total  number  of  industrial  workers  in 
1910  by  the  total  number  of  mechanized  concerns.  This  gives 
us  a better  measure  for  the  actual  1910-industrialization 
level  but  it  makes  comparison  with  Table  9.2  difficult. 

Looking  first  at  the  national  average,  we  see  that  the 
mean  for  all  workers  and  all  mechanized  concerns  was  only 
36.4,  a figure  which  places  the  national  average  considerably 
belov;  the  "50  and  above  figure"  from  the  Bjornset  data. 

This  is  not  surprising  considering  the  smallness  of  the 
"over-50"  sample  in  national  perspective,  but  it  serves  to 
indicate  the  generally  small  organizational  scale  of  Nor- 
wegian industry  at  this  point  of  development.  The  figures 
for  our  two  sub-regions  are  more  interesting — and  more  sur- 
prising . 

Bull  had  postulated  that  it  was  the  growth  of  the 
larger  worker-per-factory  concerns  which  had  contributed  to 
the  radicalization  of  the  Norwegian  movement.  We  see  from 
Table  9.1  that  this  does  not  hold  for  our  two  samples.  The 
radical  group  had  a much  lower  average  of  workers  per  fac- 
tory than  did  the  moderates.  If  we  apply  a "t"  test  we  see 
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that  the  result  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  postu- 
lated by  Bull  and  that  the  difference  between  the  two  groups 

is  significant  at  a level  of  probability  greater  than  90 
3 

percent.  In  addition,  the  average  for  the  moderate  areas 
is  greater  than  the  national  average  while  the  mean  for  the 
radical  ratios  is  considerably  under.  It  would  seem,  there- 
j-ore,  c.1iul  the  ecoxogical  regions  which  "produced"  radical 
voting  groups  in  the  Labor  Party  national  congress  of  1918 
were  characterized  by  a worker  per  factory  ratio  in  1910 
which  was  much  lower  than  both  the  moderate  group  areas  and 
the  country  as  a whole  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  much 
more  desirable  to  have  had  a figure  for  this  indicator 
nearer  the  actual  1918  voting  but  the  statistics  do  not 
allow  this  since  1910  was  the  last  year  for  communal  fiaures 
over  industrial  workers.  Other  industrial  measures  should 
allow  us,  however,  to  keep  this  earlier  indicator  in  proper 
perspective.  From  all  indications  I see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  relative  position  of  the  two  regions  changed  radi- 
cally over  the  period  between  1910  and  1918. 

Turning  to  the  second  indicator  for  static  levels  of 
industrial  development,  we  see  a reversal  in  the  positions 
of  the  two  regions,  but  the  difference  is  not  as  discrimina- 
ting as  the  worker/factory  ratio.  The  statistics  for  1915 
allow  us  to  compute  a ratio  based  on  the  total  "applied  me- 
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chanical  power"  per  mechanized  concern  for  each  commune . By 

limiting  our  measure  to  the  machine— horsepower  used  per 

year.-  we  seem  to  get  directly  at  the  heavy/light-industry 

continuum;  a dimension  quite  different  from  that  of  workers 
4 

per  factory.  We  see  that  both  the  radical  and  moderate 
group  means  were  over  the  national  average  of  80.9,  but  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  group- regions  was  not  signifi- 
cant. The  choice  of  party  ideology  at  the  national  congress 
no u seem  to  be  associated  with  the  level  of  mechanized 
industrialization  in  1915. 

Economic  development  1905-1915 

As  mentioned  above,  we  are  extremely  fortunate  in  having 
fairly  reliable  statistics  on  the  communal  basis  for  the 
exact  time  period  of  Norway's  level  II  industrial  sxarge. 

The  early  series  of  industrial  statistics  had  comprehensive 
editions  every  5 years  between  1900  and  1915.  These  time- 
outs corresponded  nicely  with  the  economic  swings  which  fol- 
lowed roughly  the  sequence  of  upswing  (1895-1899),  down- 
swing (1900-1904),  and  final  prolonged  upswing  (1905-1915). 
The  economy  continued  the  rise  after  1915  but  most  of  this 
was  due  to  the  inflationary  World  War  I period.  The  pattern 
the  macro-scale  has  been  treated  more  extensively  in  the 
total-system  analysis  in  Part  I. 

As  a general  dynamic  measure  of  economic  development. 
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I have  chosen  the  increase  in  the  number  of  so-called  "work- 

5 

years"  between  1905  and  1915.  The  results  of  cur  compari- 
son of  the  two  group-regions  on  this  Indicator  are  presented 
in  Table  9.3  The  national  mean  in  this  case  is  for  the 
"strict"  industrial  sectors  (manufacturing,  mining,  and 
quarrying)  and  is  included  only  as  a rough  comparison  since 
(due  to  the  category  changes)  an  exact  national  figure  is 
not  impossible. 

Table  9.3:  Economic  Development  as  Measured  by 

Relative  Change  in  Number  of  Work-Years 
for  Radical/Moderate  Group-Regions 

Radical  Moderate  Signifi- 

Group  Group  National  cance 

Indicator Mean Mean Mean "t"  test  Level 

1.  Relative  +79.3%  +42.4%  +56.2%  1.56  N.S. 

Change  in 

* 

Work-Years 

Relative  Change  = Work-years  1915  - Work-years  1905 

Work-years  1905 

We  see  in  Table  9.3  that  the  radical  areas  had  a mean 
increase  in  work-years  of  79.3  percent  while  the  moderate 
communes  showed  a change  of  42.4  percent.  The  radical 
group-regions  were  over  the  national  average  for  "strict 
industrialization"  and  the  radicals  were  below  it.  Com- 
paring the  two  areal  groupings,  however,  we  find  that  the 
differences  between  them  are  not  significant  at  the  .10 
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level.  We  can  only  conclude  that  there  seems  to  be  a re- 
lationship between  radical  voting  preference  of  sub-party 
organizations  and  a high  rate  of  change  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity between  1905  and  1915,  but  that  this  relationship  is 
not  particularly  strong  These  results  are,  however,  in  the 
direction  predicted  by  the  classical  theory,  at  least  in 
terms  of  intensity. 

What  the  data  of  Tables  9.1  and  9.3  seem  to  indicate  is 
that  the  radical  regions  had  a slightly  greater  increase  of 
industrial  activity  but  that  this  increase  was  not  neces- 
sarily of  a "heavy"  industrial  nature.  Much  of  the  change 
in  work— years  could  be  a result  of  lower  initial  levels  and 
the  low  worker  per  factory  figure  for  1910  would  seem  to 
point  in  this  direction.  In  order  to  adequately  measure 
this  so-called  "ceiling  effect"  of  indicators  we  would  re- 
quire more  sophisticated  rates  of  change  but  our  small 

number  of  regional  units  makes  the  use  of  these  measures 

6 

questionable.  A more  comprehensive  ecological  study  (using 
all  the  communes  in  Norway)  in  which  differing  rates  of 
change  are  employed  with  a comparison  of  the  results,  is 
already  underway.  Here  we  will  merely  note  that  there  was 
greater  industrial  intensity  in  the  radical  regions  and  con- 
centrate on  some  possible  social  effects  of  the  change  rather 
than  trying  to  determine  if  the  intensity  was  purely  a re- 
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suit  of  initial  levels.  We  turn,  therefore*  to  two  indica- 
tors of  possible  intervening  importance  to  see  if  the  dif- 
ferences in  industrial  activity  had  other  social  conse- 
quences 

Migrants  and  the  level  of  social  disru ption 

The  process  of  industrialization  is  directly  dependent 
on  a mobile  population.  In  the  early  stages  of  economic  de- 
velopment, when  power  sources  are  limited  and  the  worker/ 
factory  ratio  is  relatively  low,  sufficient  workers  can 
generally  be  recruited  from  the  small  urban  agglomerations 
where  most  industrial  activity  gets  its  start.  But  as  power 
sources  are  expanded  and  the  transition  to  large  machine- 
powered  industry  is  made,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  labor  away 
from  other  activities  and  other  areas,  generally  from  the 
rural  population.  In  Norway  the  situation  was  somewhat 
special  since  the  lack  of  coal  and  other  carbon  resources 
kept  the  level  of  industrial  activity  quite  low  and,  in 
general,  limited  to  regions  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
small-river  water  power.  When  the  hydro-electric  break- 
through did  come  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  meant 
that  new  factories  would  have  to  be  located  proximate  to 
the  new  turbine  installations. 

This  implied  two  things  in  terms  of  population  shifts 
and  labor.  In  the  first  place,  it  involved  the  locating  of 
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factories  in  traditional  agricultural  milieus  with  all  the 
problems  therein  involved;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  meant 
greacer  shifts  of  population  since  the  local  factory  environ- 
ment coula  not,  in  most  cases,  provide  the  required  man- 
power. It  was  the  possibility  of  these  two  situations  which 
led  us  to  speculate  in  Chapter  6 on  the  disruptive  effects 
of  industrialization  and  the  norm-providing  role  which  the 
Tranmael  ideology  might  have  provided  for  dislocated  workers . 
We  will  not  go  too  deeply  into  the  full  implications  of 
these  interacting  factors  here  but  we  would  like  to  test  out 
this  basic  element  of  the  Bull-Galenson  proposition,  at 
least  in  some  of  its  dimensions.  To  begin  with,  we  will  con- 
centrate on  the  nature  of  in-migrants  to  our  radical  and 

( 

moderate  regions  and  then  move  to  a more  general  (if  some- 
what unorthodox)  measure  of  social  disruption. 

Once  again  we  are  quite  fortunate  in  having  an  indicator 
on  the  communal  level  which  seems  to  give  exactly  the  type 
of  information  we  are  looking  for.  The  1920  census  lists 
the  resident  population  according  to  several  categories  of 
"place  of  birth."  For  our  purposes,  the  three  most  impor- 
tant categories  are  as  follows: 

1)  Born  outside  the  commune,  but  within  the 
county, 

2)  Born  outside  the  county,  but  within  the 


diocease , 
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3)  Born  in  other  diocease. 

All  three  of  these  categories  are  in  turn  divided  into 
rurcxl  and  "urban"  born.  I have  chosen  not  to  use  the 
first  ca'tegory  at  all  but.  instead  to  combine  the  second  and 
third  categories  into  rural  and  urban  classifications  of  all 
those  resident  in  the  commune  who  had  to  cross  at  least  a 
county  border  to  reach  their  current  dwelling  place.  This 
was  done  for  many  reasons,  but  most  important  perhaps  was 
the  desire  to  derive  a general  indicator  of  social  disrup- 
tion rather  than  a direct  measure  of  the  labor  force  aspect. 
To  do  this  it  seemed  wise  to  select  the  "safer"  county- 
crossing element  of  social  mobility  rather  than  the  pos- 
sibility of  merely  moving  from  one  commune  to  a neighboring 
commune.  It  is  clear  that  most  cities  will  derive  much  of 
their  labor  force  from  the  surrounding  countryside  and  in 
many  cases  this  mobility  does  not  imply  "social  disruption" 
of  the  same  sort  which  is  inherent  in  a move  to  another 
province.  In  addition,  the  province-border  limit  is  much 
more  clear-cut  and  completely  open  to  the  arithmetic  pro- 
cedures necessary  to  derive  comparable  ratios.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  intra-county  mobility  since  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  if  category  (1)  populations  (when  added)  are  not, 
in  fact,  from  the  respective  communes  being  summed.  The 
data  for  these  categories  are  presented  in  Table  9.4. 
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Table  9.4:  Proportions  of  In-migrants  ' in  Radical 

and  Moderate  Group-Regions 


Indicator 

•Radical 

Group 

Mean 

Moderate 

Group 

Mean 

National 

Mean 

"t"  test 

Signifi- 

cance 

Level 

1. 

% In-migrants 
Total 

19.9% 

17.1% 

16.1% 

.64 

N.S. 

2 . 

% In-migrants 
Rural  born 

11.7% 

8.2% 

9.6% 

1.74 

.10 

3 . 

% In-migrants 
Urban  born 

7.1% 

8.9% 

6.5% 

-.64 

N.S. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  from  the  in-migrant  data  is 
that  both  the  radical  and  moderate  regions  had  outside- 
province-born  populations  in  larger  proportions  than  was  the 
case  for  the  entire  nation.  This  attests  to  the  industrial 
nature  of  these  Labor  Party  domains  and  gives  us  an  indi- 
cation of  their  "drawing  power"  for  mobile  populations.  (It. 
should  be  stressed  that  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  when  these 
in-migrants  actually  crossed  into  their  new  locations.  We 
are  not  saying  therefore  that  they  directly  represented  an 
incoming  labor  force  during  the  industrial  surge  although  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  a large  number  of  them 
did,  in  fact,  migrate  during  the  1905-15  period.)  There  is 
no  difference,  however,  betv/een  the  radical  and  moderate 
areas  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  on  the  aggregate, 
total  in-migrant  population  was  not  a discriminative  con- 
textual factor  for  national  congress  ideological  preference. 
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When  we  break  the  total  population  down,  however,  into 
rural--  and  urban-born  in-migrants  we  do  attain  a fairly 
significant  difference,  at  least  for  the  rural-born.  The 
radical  group-regions  show  a mean  rural-born  in-migrant 
population  which  is  2.1  percent  above  the  national  average 
while  the  moderate  regions  have  an  average  proportion  which 
is  2.4  percent  below  the  national  figure.  The  difference 
between  the  two  groupings  is  significant  at  the  .10  level  in 
the  direction  anticipated  by  the  general  Bull-Galenson  prop- 
osition. In  other  words,  those  regions  which  sent  the  most 
radical  delegations  to  the  national  congress  were  also  re- 
gions with  a rural-born  in-migrant  population  which  was 
significantly  larger  than  the  moderate  areas.  Although  the 
urban-born  data  is  not  significant,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  moderate  regions  had  a higher  proportion  of 
outside  county  urban-born  residents  than  did  the  radical 
areas.  This  would  seem  to  point  in  the  same  theoretical 
direction  as  the  differences  in  union  membership  and  the 
worker  per  factory  ratios  and  is  a factor  we  shall  want  to 
look  more  closely  at  in  the  comprehensive  communal  analysis. 

We  have  thus  received  one  confirmation  for  the  social- 
disruption  hypothesis  but  it  is  a rather  indirect  one.  It 
is  most  likely  that  the  higher  proportions  of  rural-born  in- 
m:*-5rants  do  reflect  the  transfer  of  an  agricultural  work 
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force  into  these  areas  during  the  period  of  heightened  in- 
dustrial activity,  hut  we  have  no  way  of  directly  associ- 
ating this  indicator  with  the  change  dimension.  (Other 
categories  were  used  for  the  in-migrant  populations  in  1910.) 
What  we  would  like  is  another  measure  which  would  both  in- 
volve an  element  of  change  and  which  would  possibly  reflect 
more  directly  a general  anomic  condition.  (I  refer  to  the 
quote  of  Hoselitz  above  in  Chapter  6 for  the  context  of  my 
use  of  the  controversial  anomie  concept.) 

It  is  popular  for  social  scientists  to  use  suicides  for 
this  variable  (as  we  have  done  in  Chapter  4)  but  for  the 
Norwegian  within-nat ion  study  this  is  impossible  due  to  the 
small  number  of  cases  and  the  lack  of  a communal  breakdown 
in  the  statistics.  The  latter  is  also  true  for  divorces, 
another  commonly  used  anomie  indicator.  We  were  forced  to 
direct  our  attention  elsewhere  and  to  use  a little  fantasy 
in  an  attempt  to  come  up  with  an  indicator  which  would  both 
reflect  social  disruption  and  at  the  same  time  have  applica- 
tion as  a possible  intervening  theoretical  link. 

After  combing  the  statistical  sources  thoroughly,  I 
found  what  I believe  to  be  the  only  available  measure— 
"illegitimate  children."  This  indicator  seemed  to  offer  the 
best  characteristics  since  it  was  available  at  two  dif- 
ferent time-cuts  (1910  and  1920)  and  on  a communal  basis. 
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In  addition  it  seemed  to  have  direct  relevance  for  the  Bull 
propost  ion  with  its  emphasis  on  migrant  labor  and  the  implic- 
it. normlessness  of  the  new  industrial  settings . Our  hypothe- 
sis is  simply  that  the  radical  regions  would  show  an  increase 
in  illegitimate  births  due  to  the  social  disruption  of  in- 
dustrial development  as  a result  of  either  (a)  new  indus- 
trial settings  in  traditional  rural  regions  or  (b)  urban  in- 
dustrial settings  with  large  proportions  of  rural  in-migrants. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  continuum  we  might  anticipate  stable 
or  declining  levels  of  illegitimate  births  in  moderate  re- 
gions due  to  only  moderate  industrial  activity  in  established 
urbanized  settings  with  relative  norm  stability.  The  inter- 
esting results  are  presented  in  Table  9.5. 

Table  9.5:  Percent  Increase  or  Decrease  in  Extra- 

marital Births  as  a Proportion  of  All 
Live  Births  in  the  Radical  and  Moderate 
Group-Regions 

Radical  Moderate  Signifi- 

Group  Group  National  cance 

Indicator Mean  Mean Mean "t"  test  Level 

(one-tail ) 

1.  Illegiti-  +11.1%  -3.7%  +1.0%  1.54  .10 

mate  Child- 
ren (%  In- 
crease 1910- 
1920) 


The  national  average  increase  in  extra-marital  births 
between  1910  and  1920  was  slightly  less  than  1.0  percent. 
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In  the  moderate  regions  these  births  declined  by  3.7  percent 
while  in  the  radical  areas  they  increased  by  a full  11.1 
percent.  Seeing  that  we  have  such  a well-specified  hypothe- 
sis as  we  have  formulated  above,  we  canapply  a one-tailed 
"t"  test  this  time  and  we  arrive  at  a result  of  1.54,  a 
figure  significant  at  the  .10  level.  We  thus  have  a fairly 
strouy  indication  that  the  radical  group  preference  at  the 
peak  party  level  was  associated  with  an  ecological  context 
of  social  disruption. 

This  concludes  the  cross— group  analysis  of  the  economic 
factor  on  the  ecological  level.  Before  summing  up,  however, 
I would  like  to  present  indicators  for  two  variables  which 
have  not  been  associated  with  economic  development  but  which 
might  have  special  importance  for  the  radical/moderate 
question . 

The  historical  setting  and  the  question  of  prohibition 

We  have  now  examined  certain  indicators  which  seem  to 
show  that  the  static  and  dynamic  dimensions  of  economic  de- 
velopment account  for  part  of  the  difference  between  the 
radical  ana  moderate  group— regions . All  of  our  factors  have 
been  measured  during  the  period  1905-1920  and  they  have  been 
especially  oriented  toward  the  industrial  surge  of  1905- 
1915.  What  I wTould  like  to  introduce  now  is  a sort  of  "his- 
torical control"  to  see  if  we  detect  any  "radical"  tenden- 
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cies  in  these  regions  before  the  onset  of  the  level  II  in- 
dustrial surge.  If  this  can  be  done  we  can  i.nterject  here 
a "global"  variable  which  may  help  us  to  more  accurately 
assess  the  importance  of  the  economic  variables.  To  accom- 
plish this  without  too  much  extra  time  and  trouble,  I have 
turned  to  the  national  referendum  which  v/as  held  on  the  12th 
and  13th  of  November,  1905,  concerning  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Prince  Carl  of  Denmark  should  become  the 
new  King  of  Norway. 

The  plebiscite  itself  was  actually  formed  around  a 
simple  "yes"  or  "no"  to  the  specific  suggestion  that  Carl 
be  "elected”  king,  but  the  heated  debate  which  preceded  the 
voting  was  cast  in  the  framework  of  monarchy  versus  a re- 
public and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  most  voters  were 

fully  aware  that  a "no"  to  the  Danish  prince  was  an  implic- 

7 

it  "yes"  to  the  republican  principle.  The  entire  idea  of 
a national  referendum  was  pushed  early  by  the  republicans 
in  the  hope,  as  Lindgren  expresses  it,  that,  "if  a large 
enough  minority  favored  republicanism,  it  might  eventuate 
in  blocking  election  of  a king."  Lindgren  remarks  further 
that , "At  the  height  of  the  campaign  Social-Demokraten  £the 

socialist  paper^]  threatened  a crown  of  thorns  for  a king  if 

^ 8 
he  were  forced  upon  the  Norwegian  people." 


The  issue  seemed  clear,  therefore,  for  a generalized 
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radical/ moderate  test  and  that  before  Norway's  second  major 
industrial  surge.  I have  gathered  the  data  on  the  referen- 
dum for  the  communes  included  in  our  radical/moderate 
groupings  and  recorded  them  as  percentages  against  the 
electron  of  the  Danish  prince.  The  results  are  presented 
in  Table  9.6. 

Table  9.6:  Voter  Percentages  Against  the  Monarchy 

of  Prince  Carl  of  Denmark  in  the  Radical 
and  Moderate  Group-Regions,  1905 

Radical  Moderate  Signifi- 

Group  Group  National  cance 

Indicator Mean Mean Mean  "t"  test  Level 

1.  % Against  21.2  17.1  21.0  1.02  N.S. 

Monarchy 

Once  again  we  see  that  the  radical  and  moderate  regions 
differ  on  the  high  and  the  low  side  of  the  national  average 
in  the  direction  of  their  respective  labels,  but  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  groups  themselves  is  not  signifi- 
cant. Again  we  can  note  for  further  analysis,  however,  that 
the  radical  regions  in  1918  showed  a slight  tendency  toward 
the  republican  alternative  as  early  as  1905.  This  could 
-point  to  the  existence  of  a global-historical  radical  factor 
for  these  regions  but  we  must  await  more  specific  statisti- 
cal tests  to  see  if  this  is  so. 


One  more  variable  which  has  received  considerable  at- 
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tention  from  Norwegian  theoreticians  is  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  the  temperance  movement  on  the  radical  wing  of 
the  party.  We  saw  in  Chapter  7 that  Torgersen  had  claimed 
the  temperance  movement  as  one  of  the  three  major  peripheral- 
protest.  groups  which  supported  the  Tranmael  wing.  We  also 
saw,  however,  (in  Chapter  8)  that  the  moderates  claimed  in 
their  camp  such  a solid  abstention  center  as  the  western 
coast  city,  Aalesund,  and  we  speculated  on  the  real  nature 
of  the  relationship  between  these  two  factors.  On  the  eco- 
logical level  we  now  have  an  opportunity  to  present  a more 
systematic  comparison  of  the  two  groupings  on  this  variable 
by  employing  the  votes  on  the  national  prohibition  referen- 
dum in  1919 . 

During  the  First  World  War  a temporary  prohibition  had 
been  established  and  it  was  to  see  if  this  situation  would 
continue  after  the  war  that  a special  national  referendum  was 
held  in  1919.  Both  the  Labor  Party  and  the  Liberals  sup- 
ported the  idea  of  forced  abstinence  so  there  was  little 
reason  to  expect  that  the  referendum  would  not  sanction  the 
policy  and  the  temperance  men  were  not  disappointed;  there- 
fore, that  those  who  voted  against  prohibition  were  those 
with  strong  antitemperance  sentiments  since  the  wave  of 
popular  opinion  was  strongly  in  the  other  direction.  Based 
on  Torgersen1 s speculations,  we  would  assume,  therefore. 
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that  the  radical  regions  had  a relatively  low  percentage  of 
valid  votes  against  prohibition. 

Table  9.7:  The  Porportion  of  Valid  Votes  Against 

Prohibition  in  the  National  Referendum 
of  1919 

Radical  Moderate  Signifi- 

Group  Group  National  cance 

Indicator Mean Mean Mean " t " test  Level 

1.  % Against  45.0  35.6  38.3  1.32  N.S. 

Prohibition 

We  see  from  Table  9.7  that  the  results  from  comparison 
of  the  two  regional  groupings  is  exactly  opposite  to  that 
anticipated.  The  moderate  group  mean  is  again  lower  than 
the  national  average  (meaning  higher  percentages  for  pro- 
hibition) while  the  radical  average  is  nearly  seven  per- 
centage points  higher.  Instead  of  the  minus  "t"  test  value 
we  would  have  anticipated,  we  have  a positive  value  but  one 
which  does  not  reach  the  .10  level  of  significance.  Once 
again  v/e  are  forced  to  reverse  ourselves  on  this  variable 
and  conclude  that,  on  the  aggregate  at  any  rate,  the  radical 
regions  showed  a slight  tendency  in  the  nontemperate  direc- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  moderate  group-regions.  It  is 
important  to  point  out  again  (for  this  variable  in  particu- 
lar) that  this  relationship  is  the  ecological  comparison  and 
that  there  is,  therefore,  always  the  possibility  that  all 


of  the  antitemperance  voters  in  the  radical  regions  were  not 
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labor  identifiers.  As  we  will  see  below,  however,  the  large 
number  of  labor  voters  in  these  districts  makes  this  pos- 
sibility extremely  unlikely.  Once  again,  we  are  here  con- 
cerned only  with  general  social  context.  The  brunt  of 
theoretical  meaning  in  our  contextual  analysis  lies  on  the 
fact  that  these  radical  groups  came  from  regions  with  a 
greater  antiprohibition  mentality  than  was  the  case  of  the 
moderate  groups;  not  on  the  possibility  that  antiprohibition 
voters  were  all  labor  supporters. 

This  concludes  our  analysis  of  the  radical  and  moderate 
groupings  according  to  their  respective  ecological  and  social 
contexts.  We  can  briefly  summarize  the  results  as  follows: 

1)  the  moderate  regions  showed  significantly  higher  worker 
per  factory  ratios  in  1910  but  the  rate  of  economic  activity 
during  the  second  industrial  surge  lagged  slightly  behind 
the  radical  areas;  2)  the  radical  regions,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  significantly  higher  proportions  of  rural-born  in-mi- 
grants and  a greater  degree  of  social  disruption  as  measured 
by  higher  increases  in  the  percent  of  extra-marital  births. 

In  addition,  although  the  relationships  were  not  sig- 
nificant, there  was  a slight  tendency  for  the  radical  com- 
munes to  have  been  more  against  monarchism  in  1905  and  to 
have  been  more  against  prohibition  in  1919.  Both  indicators 
seemed  to  point  in  the  direction  of  a more  generalized. 
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norm-related  radical  factor.  Finally,  we  found  no  signifi- 
cant difference  between  the  two  regions  on  the  indicators  of 
applied  horsepower  per  mechanized  concern,  total  number  of 
in-migra'nts , or  urban-born  in-migrants. 

This  completes  the  analysis  of  the  19  most-effective 
radical  and  the  12  most-effective  moderate  groups  in  terms 
of  their  ecological  and  social  contexts.  By  the  method  of 
the  t test  comparison  v/e  have  managed  to  distinguish  the 
factors  summarized  as  explanatory  of  the  between— group  dif- 
ferences between  these  two  groupings  on  the  ideological 
question.  This  means  that  we  have  analyzed  radicalism  within 
the  Norwegian  party  structure  in  terms  of  (a)  individuals 
in  their  group-structural  context,  (b)  groups  in  their 
broader  labor  movement  context,  and  (c)  groups  in  their 
ecological-base  context.  Our  dependent  variable  has  been 
cast  in  the  party  sector  for  (a)  and  (c)  and  in  the  party 
and  union  sectors  for  (b) . In  concluding  our  multi-level 
analysis  of  the  Norwegian  labor  movement,  I would  now  like 
to  shift  the  dependent  variable  domain  out  of  party  and 
union  structure  and  into  the  voter  sector.  As  I will 
shortly  demonstrate,  however,  we  shall  retain  cross-level 
continuity  by  allowing  the  peak-level  party-sector  variable 
criteria  to  determine  the  unit  sampling  for  an  examination 
of  the  radical/moderate  electoral  continuum. 
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Some  Ecological  Determinants  of  Radical 
and  Moderate  Voter  Pre f erence 

Up  to  this  point  in  our  analysis,  all  of  our  specula- 
tions as  to  the  radicalism  of  the  Norwegian  movement  have 
been  based  on  the  behavior  and  decisions  of  party  leaders 
at  the  peak  level  of  party  authority,  the  national  con- 
gress. We  have  concentrated  on  this  level  and  this  sector 
because  it  was  the  decisions  made  here  that  have  been  al- 
most exclusively  cited  by  those  theorists  who  have  maintained 
or  perpetuated  the  highly  radical  image  of  the  Norwegian 
movement.  No  single  source  that  I know  of  has  ever  stressed 
the  electoral  radicalism  of  Norwegian  socialism.  I intend 
to  briefly  look  at  this  sector  here,  both  for  its  own  rela- 
tive theoretical  importance  and  for  the  purpose  of  clarify- 
ing the  cross-level  link  between  party-delegate  radicalism 
and  party-voter  radicalism.  We  take  up  the  latter  first 
in  the  methodological  process  of  shifting  our  emphasis  from 
the  comparison  of  regions  as  group  contexts  to  the  com- 
parison of  regions  as  separate  clusters  of  interacting  socio- 
ecological  complexes.  In  the  former  our  dependent  radical/ 
-moderate  factor  was  based  on  party  sub-group  criteria;  in 
the  latter  it  is  based  on  aggregate  voter  proportions. 

The  voter-sector  basis  of  party-sector  ideology 

Before  analyzing  radical  and  moderate  voter  proportions 
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in  their  ecological  context  we  must  first  address  ourselves 
to  several  questions  concerning  the  voter/party  relationship 
of  the  most  effective  radical  and  moderate  sub-organiza- 
tions. (1)  Did  the  same  regions  which  accounted  for  group 
ideological  preference  at  the  national  congress  also  show 
similar  radical  and  moderate  voter  proclivities?  (2)  If  so, 
how  did  the  degree  of  party-sector  ideological  persuasion 
compare  with  levels  of  voter  support  for  the  differing  ide- 
ological alternatives  along  the  socialist  continuum?  (3) 

And  finally,  how  did  the  radical  and  moderate  voter  propor- 
tions of  the  sub-party  regions  compare  with  socialist  voter 
ideology  for  the  country  as  a whole? 

Beginning  with  the  first  question,  we  can  state  our 
problem  as  one  of  determining  the  degree  of  voter  support 
for  the  radical  program  in  the  radical  regions  and  the 
moderate  program  in  the  moderate  regions . In  order  to  do 
this  we  must  move  our  time-cut  up  to  1921,  the  first  elec- 
tion in  which  the  moderate  and  radical  wings  of  the  social- 
ist movement  competed  openly  for  voter  support . As  we  men- 
tioned above,  the  Social  Democratic  Opposition  Group  be- 
came officially  established  within  the  party  after  their 
moderate  proposition  was  voted  down  at  the  1919  extraor- 
dinary national  congress.  In  1919  and  1920,  national  con- 


ferences were  held  by  this  group  but  it  was  not  until 
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January,  1921,  that  the  break  with  the  mother  party  was 
made  official  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  coming 
elections  the  first  under  the  new  proportional-representa- 
tion system. 

In  order  to  determine  if  the  regions  which  sent  mod- 
erate and  radical  delegations  to  the  1918  and  1919  meetings 
were  also  areas  of  strong  electoral  support  for  the  two 
wings,  I have  compared  the  two  groupings  in  the  same  manner 
employed  above  for  the  ecological  contextual  analysis.  The 
results  are  presented  in  Table  9.8. 

Table  9.8:  Socialist  Voter  Proportions  for  the  Most 

Effective  Radical  and  Moderate  Group- 
Regions  (1921) 

Radical  Moderate  Signifi- 

Group  Group  cance 

Indicator Mean Mean "t"  test  Level 

1.  % Social  Democratic  9.2  22.8  -3.99  .001 

Votes  (SD) 

2.  % Norwegian  Labor  29.5  11.6  6.65  .001 

Party  Votes  ( DNA ) 

We  would  have  expected,  of  course,  some  degree  of 
agreement  between  ideological  preference  in  the  party-  and 
voter-sectors,  since  it  is  most  likely  that  those  local 
organizations  which  supported  radical  and  moderate  lines 
over  two  national  congresses  would  have  had  the  bulk  of 
their  party  membership  behind  them  and  that  these  members 
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woula  have  constituted  a large  proportion  of  the  socialist 
electorate.  We  see  from  Table  9.9  just  exactly  how  strong 
the  ideological  connection  was  across  these  two  sectors . 

The  moderate  regions  voted  socialist  in  numbers  better  than 
two-to-one  for  the  Social  Democrats  (SD)  and  the  radical 
regions  were  up  to  almost  three-to~one  for  the  mother  party 
( j^NA ) . Trie  difference  between  the  two  groups  was  extremely 
significant  on  both  party  proportions. 

Moving  to  the  second  question,  we  would  now  like  to 
know  if  the  degree  of  radicalism/moderateness  within  the  two 
groupings  at  the  party  peak  level  corresponded  to  similar 
degrees  of  radical/  moderate  intra— socialist  electoral  sup- 
port. In  other  words,  did  the  rankings  of  the  party  sub- 
organizations according  to  their  effective  votes  on  the 
two  roll  calls  vary  uniformly  with  their  rankings  on  voter 
preference  within  the  socialist  sector. 

In  order  to  adequately  compare  the  intra-moderate  and 
intra— radical  groupings  on  this  point  it  was  necessary  to 
slightly  alter  the  rankings  of  the  sub-organizations  as  we 
presented  them  in  Tables  8.3  and  8.4  because  of  the  large 
number  of  ties.  When  we  ordered  the  different  groups  ac- 
cording to  effective  votes  we  ended  up  with  several  organi— 
zations  in  each  grouping  which  had  the  same  effective— vote 
score.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  large  number  of  ties,  I 
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followed  a simple  procedure  which  seemed  to  do  little  in- 
justice to  the  underlying  ideological  criteria. 

Fox'  the  radical  groups,  if  there  was  a tie  on  effective 
votes  for  both  roll  calls,  I looked  first  at  the  earliest 
vote  (1918)  and  if  one  of  the  groups  had  more  effective 
radical  votes  at  the  earlier  date,  it  was  automatically 
ranked  over  the  other  group.  Thus,  if  two  organizations  had 
had  scores  of  +5,  +4  and  +4,  +5  for  the  two  votes  the  former 
group  was  ranked  higher.  If  there  was  still  a tie  after  con- 
sidering both  votes  (i.e.  both  groups  had  exact  scores  for 
each  roll  call)  the  group  with  the  highest  proportion  of 
communal  assembly  members  was  ranked  over  that  with  a lower 
proportion.  For  the  moderate  groups  the  same  procedure  was 
followed  with  the  major  difference  that  those  tied  groups 
which  had  a higher  moderate  score  on'  the  second  roll  call 
were  ranked  over  those  with  a higher  score  on  the  first.  In 
other  words,  I consider  the  radical  groups  more  radical  if 
they  supported  the  "new  direction"  earlier;  and  the  mod- 
erate groups  more  moderate  if  they  opposed  it  longer. 

Having  re-ranked  the  groups  in  this  manner  (there  were 
changes  in  rank  for  6 of  the  31  groups)  I then  correlated 
them  with  their  regional  rankings  on  the  ratio  of  radical 
party  votes  to  moderate  party  Votes. 
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Table  9.9:  Rank-Order  Correlations  of  Degrees  of 

Party- Sector  and  Voter-Sector  Ideological 
Preference 

Radical  Moderate 

Sub-Party  Sub-Party 

Organizations  Organizations 

Indicator (N  = IS) (N  - 12 ) 

DNA/SD  Voter  Ratio  +.20  -.31 

The  results  shown  in  Table  9.9  indicate  that  the  rela- 
tive ideological  strength  of  the  party  sub-organizations  at 
the  national  congress  did  not  correspond  uniformly  with  the 
respective  groups ' moderate  and  radical  voting  strength . 

The  ordering  of  effective-vote  scores  does  not  correlate 
significantly  with  the  ordering  of  radical/moderate  voter 
ratios.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  moderate  groups 
were  ranked  according  to  the  smallness  of  their  DNA/SD  ratio 
so  that  a high  correlation  between  the  national  congress 
ranking  and  the  voter  ranking  would  also  have  been  positive . 
This  means  that  the  ranking  of  voter  ratios  for  the  mod- 
erate grouping  was  actually  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that 
of  the  national  congress  ranking  while  the  radical  rankings 
show  a slightly  positive  agreement. 

When  Table  9.8  and  Table  9.9  are  considered  together 
we  can  come  to  only  one  conclusion.  The  radical  and  mod- 
erate regions  were  significantly  different  from  each  other 
in  terms  of  ideological  support  for  both  party-sector  de- 
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cisions  and  voter-sector  alternatives  but  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  organizations  within  each  grouping  differed 
as  to  the  two  sectors . There  could  be  many  reasons  for  this 
difference  but  part  of  the  explanation  probably  lies  in  the 
structural  factors  and  internal  party  rules  which  we  touched 
on  in  Chapter  7.  We  will  not  go  into  this  problem  now  but 
merely  accept  the  results  of  Table  9.8  which  give  us  full 
confidence  that  the  general  sample  of  both  regional  group- 
ings are  fairly  representative  of  the  two  socialist  elec- 
toral continuums.  This  conviction  is  further  strengthened 
when  we  take  up  the  third  question  posed  above. 

The  third  point  of  interest  for  our  methodological 
transition  from  the  party-sector  to  the  voter-sector  was 
the  macro-contextual  relationship  of  the  31  regional  group- 
ings to  the  country  as  a whole.  We  have  found  out  that  the 
two  sets  of  sub-organizations  differ  considerably  as  to 
regional  voter  alignments  between  themselves  but  we  do  not 
know  how  these  alignments  compared  with  the  moderate/radical 
electoral  confrontation  in  general.  Before  we  begin  ana- 
lyzing the  vote  for  both  socialist  alternatives  we  would 
like  to  know  if  the  sample  we  are  operating  with  is  fairly 
representative  of  the  test  of  strength  between  the  two 
parties  in  similar  ecological  contexts.  It  is  clear  that 
if  our  sample  appears  representative  for  the  entire  county, 
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we  have  then  a firmer  basis  for  generalization  from  the  cor- 
relation analysis  which  follows.  In  Table  9.10  we  compare 
the  means  for  our  samples  with  some  appropriate  national 
contexts . 


Tab!  P 9 10-  TTNTA/9r'  -r  ~ i ^ n 
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erate  Group-Regions  Compared  with 
National  Contexts^ 


Urban  Context 

Rural  Context 

Radical  Moderate 
Cities  Cities 

All 

Cities 

Rural 

Radical 

Group- 

Reqions 

Rural 

Radical 

County 

Districts 

Rural 

Moderate 

Group- 

Regions 

Rural 

Moderate 

County 

Districts 

2.30  .53 

1.50 

6.91 

5.54 

.90 

1.31 

We  see  from  the  table  that  the  sample  which  we  have 
selected  based  on  the  criteria  of  effective  votes  at  the 
national  party  congress  is  extremely  representative  of  the 
ideological  electoral  division  within  the  socialist  move- 
ment. The  average  DNA/SD  ratio  for  all  urban  areas  was 
1.50.  The  average  for  the  nine  radical  cities  in  our  sample 
was  nearly  a full  point  higher  at  2.30  while  the  mean  for 
the  five  moderate  cities  was  nearly  a full  point  under  at 
.53.  For  the  rural  context  we  compare  the  means  for  our 
rural  group— regions  with  the  means  of  the  county  districts 
(fylker)  where  these  rural  groups  were  located.  We  obtain 
thereby  a comparative  referent  which  includes  the  votes  for 
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the  two  parties  in  all  communes  surrounding1 the  17  rural 
sub- organizational  regions.  We  see  in  both  cases  that  the 
group-regions  of  our  radical/moderate  sample  were  "more 
radical ,r  and  "more  moderate"  than  their  average  rural 
district  contexts. 

This  means  that  the  same  regions  which  produced  " ex- 
cept loiictlly  radical"  and  " exceptionally  moderate"  groups  at 
the  crucial  party  congresses  were  also  the  same  regions 
which  produced  "exceptionally  radical"  and  "exceptionally 
moderate"  voter  proportions  in  the  1921  electoral  contest . 

In  other  words,  our  sample  is  an  extremely  good  one  in  terms 
of  the  ideological  confrontation  of  the  two  "directions"  at 
the  polls.  Having  established  this  we  can  turn  to  the  cor- 
relational analysis  of  electoral  percentages  with  a greater 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  level  of  generalization  of  our 
results.  It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  the  analysis 
which  follows--based  as  it  is  on  units  selected  by  peak- 
level  structural  criteria — should  be  seen  primarily  as  an 
exploratory  investigation;  an  investigation  which  will  pri- 
marily give  us  some  general  indications  of  what  to  look  for 
in  the  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  communal  base. 

The  ecological  context  of  voter-sector  ideology:  Analysis  I 

Having  established  the  validity  of  our  31-region  sample 
on  the  dependent  variable  continuum,  we  can  now  eliminate 
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the  division  between  the  two  groups  and  consider  the  entire 
sample  as  31  regional  units  possessing  the  required  mod- 
erate (SD  %)  and  radical  (DNA  %)  characteristics.  Given  the 
increased  number  of  units  which  we  thereby  attain  and  the 
interval  scale  measurement  which  aggregate  voter  proportions 
represent,  we  can  now  shift  to  more  "powerful"  methods  of 
statistical  analysis.  In  this  first  section  we  shall  look 
at  the  simple  product-moment  correlations  between  voter 
proportions  and  the  ecological  factors  used  in  the  party- 
sector  analysis  above,  and  in  the  next  section  we  shall 
attempt  a more  comprehensive  analysis  through  the  use  of 
multiple  correlation  and  regression  methods.  We  begin  the 
analysis  with  the  product-moment  correlations  in  Table  9.11. 

Table  9.11:  Product-Moment  Correlations  Between  So- 

cial Democratic  (SD)  and  Norwegian  Labor 
Party  (DNA)  Voter  Proportions  and  Se- 
lected Ecological  Factors  for  31  Party 
Sub-Group  Regions 

Independent  Factors SD  % DNA  % 


A . Static  Level  of  Economic  Development 

1.  Workers  per  Mechanized  Concern  (1910)  +.42*  -.06 

2.  Applied  Horsepower  per  Mechanized  +.01  +.27 

Concern  (1915) 

B . Economic  Development  (1905-1915) 


1.  Increase  in  Work-years'  (1905-1915) 


-.19 


+ .15 
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Table  9.11:  continued 

Independent  Factors 

C . Migrants  and  Social  Disruption 


D. 


SD  % DNA  % 


1. 

Percent  In-migrants  (Total) 

-.21 

+ .24 

2 - 

Percent  In-migrants  (Rural) 

-.35“ 

+ .46 

3 . 

Percent  In-migrants  (Urban) 

O 

• 

1 

+ .06 

4. 

Change  Rate  of  Extra-Marital  Births 

- .11 

+ .32 

Historical  Radicalism  and  the  Question 

of 

Prohibition 

1. 

Percent  against  monarchy  (1905) 

-.28 

+ .22 

2. 

Percent  against  Prohibition  (1919) 

-.11 

+ .36 

significant  at  better  than  .05  level  by  two-tailed  "t" 
test  conversion  statistic  for  correlation  coefficients 


Looking  first  at  the  static  level  of  economic  develop- 
ment, we  see  a similar  pattern  on  the  two  indicators  to  that 
of  the  "t"  test  analysis  of  groupings  according  to  party- 
sector  ideology.  There  was  a fairly  strong  relationship  be- 
tween the  average  number  of  workers  per  mechanized  concern 
and  Social  Democratic  voter  proportions  in  the  sub-party 
regions,  while  the  same  economic  indicator  showed  no  cor- 
relation with  the  votes  for  the  radical  party.  (It  should 
be  stressed  again  that  this  indicator  is  derived  from  1910 
and  the  election  being  used  took  place  in  1921.)  Since  we 
cannot  safely  predict  that  the  worker/f actory  ratio  did  not 
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change  considerably  over  the  final  5 years  of  the  industrial 
surge  (1911-1915) , we  must  limit  our  interpretation  of  this 
variable  to  the  observation  that  as  of  1910,  those  regions 
which  later  showed  a preference  for  the  moderate  electoral 
alternative,  were  characterized  by  industries  using  a large 
number  of  workers  per  concern.  Such  an  observation  is  not 
insignificant  since  it  means  that  radical  voter  regions  in 
1921  were  not  characterized  by  large  scale  manufacturing 
even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  Norway's  second  major  indus- 
trial surge.  Even  if  the  worker/factory  ratio  did  increase 
considerably  in  these  regions  after  this  date,  it  is  clear 
that  the  growth  would  have  to  be  in  primarily  new  industries. 

The  second  indicator  of  static  levels  of  economic  de- 
velopment reverses  the  pattern  between  the  two  dependent 
variables.  Social  Democratic  vote  showed  no  relationship  to 
the  ratio  of  applied  horsepower  per  mechanical  concern, 
while  the  DNA  vote  varied  slightly  with  this  factor  in  a 
positive  direction.  In  other  words,  there  was  some  tendency 
for  regions  with  a high  concentration  of  power  per  factory 
to  be  more  electorally  radical.  I believe  that  we  can  best 
interpret  these  results  in  terms  of  differences  in  types  of 
industry.  It  would  appear  that  the  moderate  socialist  re- 
gions were  characterized  by  labor-intensive,  low-power  fac- 
tories ( excluding  chemicals,  smelting  and  other  electrolytic 
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processes)  while  radical  regions  were  characterized  by  power 
intensive,  low-manpower  operations.  We  shall  see  if  these 
interpretations  hold  after  the  multivariate  analysis. 

Shifting  to  the  dynamic  aspect  of  economic  development 
we  see  that  the  radical  vote  varied  positively  with  the  rate 
of  increase  in  total  work -years,  while  the  moderate  vote 
tended  in  the  opposite  direction  but  that  neither  relation- 
ship was  very  strong.  High  DNA  percentages  were  associated 
with  larger  increases  in  industrial  activity  while  SD  propor 
tions  tended  to  be  higher  in  those  areas  with  static  or  de- 
clining industrial  levels.  Coupled  with  the  indicators  for 
the  static  levels  we  can  make  the  broad  generalization  that 
the  moderates  seemed  to  have  their  electoral  strength  in 
regions  with  an  industrial  configuration  that  was  labor- 
rather  than  power-intensive  and  which  was  fairly  static 
throughout  Norway's  second  industrial  surge  Such  a con- 
figuration would  point  in  the  direction  of  an  industrial 
base  v/hich  had  its  roots  in  the  earlier  1895-99  industrial 
surge,  i.e.  handicraft  and  lumber-working  industries  that 
were  not  dependent  on  large  power  resources.  Clearly,  the 
second  industrial  surge  would  affect  these  regions  rela- 
tively little  in  terms  of  social  disruption,  and  this  is 
what  the  next  set  of  indicators  seems  to  verify. 

All  of  the  migration  and  social  disruption  indicators 
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are  negative  in  their  relation  to  the  moderate  vote  and 
positive  in  relation  to  the  radical  vote.  In  terms  of  total 
in-migrants  the  two  dependent  variables  show  correlations 
of  similar  strength  but  exact  opposite  directions.  The 
Social  Democrats  tended  to  be  strong  in  low  in-migrant 
regions  while  the  radicals  seemed  to  rely  more  on  the  ef- 
fect of  these  mobile  populations  for  their  electoral  sup- 
port. As  we  noted  above  for  the  party-sector  analysis,  the 
relationship  is  especially  strong  for  rural-born  in-migrants. 
Here  the  two  parties  show  voter  proportions  which  were  both 
significantly  correlated  in  opposite  directions.  The  .46 
coefficient  for  the  radicals  is  the  highest  of  all  our 
ecological  correlations  and  this  factor  is  the  only  indica- 
tor where  both  dependent  variables  have  relationships  that 
are  significant  at  better  than  the  .05  level. 

The  proportion  of  urban-born  in-migrants  in  1920  had 
no  meaningful  effect  on  the  socialist  electoral  choice  in 
1921.  The  fact  that  the  moderate  regions  move  sharply 
toward  a positive  relationship  here  and  the  moderate  areas 
sharply  away  (in  relation  to  the  total  in-migrant  coeffi- 
cients), however,  seems  conjunct  with  the  general  pattern 
we  are  gradually  uncovering.  It  seems  logical  that  if  the 
moderate  areas  were  characterized  by  a pre-hydroelectric 
industrial  configuration  that  these  industries  would  have 
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been  the  type  which  relied  to  a greater  extent  on  a skilled 
or  semi-skilled  urban  labor  force.  The  changes  in  the  co- 
efficients seem  to  indicate  that  these  populations  were 
more  important  in  moderate  rather  than  radical  regions. 

Ihe  final  correlation  for  social  disruption  is  that 
which  we  have  characterized  as  an  indicator  of  normlessness . 
the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  live  births  outside  of 
marriage.  The  regional  percentages  of  these  so-called 
illegitimate  children"  increased  much  more  in  areas  of 
strong  radical  support  than  they  did  in  the  moderate  group- 
regions.  This  seems  to  confirm  the  higher  degree  of  social 
disruption  in  those  areas  where  industrial  activity  in- 
creased most . (The  actual  correlation  between  the  increase 
A ho rk-y ears__and_the  increase  in  illegitimate  children  is 
— 52  . ) Once  again  we  notice,  as  in  the  party-sector  "t" 
test  analysis,  that  the  moderate  indicator  is  negatively 
associated  with  the  level  of  "normlessness";  a result  we 
might  adequately  have  predicted  from  the  industrial  con- 
figuration proposition. 

Finally,  we  move  from  the  economic  factors  to  the  two 
indicators  we  have  selected  as  general  historical  and  social- 
value  measures.  Vie  saw  in  the  cross-grouping  analysis  that, 
on  the  average,  the  radical  regions  were  "more  against" 
monarchy  in  1905  and  "more  against"  the  prohibition  of 
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drinking  in  1919.  The  correlations  for  the' electoral  ide- 
ology of  the  two  "directions"  show  identical  relationships 
which  are,  if  anything,  even  stronger  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Regions  of  radical  strength  in  1921  were  against 
the  election  of  Prince  Carl  in  1905  to  the  same  degree  that 
the  strong  moderate  areas  were  for  him.  This  presents  a 
most  interesting  situation,  of  course,  since  it  means  that 
radical  regions  were  radical  (in  another  ideological  con- 
text) and  moderate  regions  were  moderate  before  the  in- 
dustrial surge  of  1905-15.  It  will  be  most  interesting  to 
see  if  this  "historical  ideological  tendency"  remains  con- 
sequent when  the  effect  of  all  variables  considered  together 
is  analyzed  in  the  next  section. 

The  same  is  also  true  for  the  1919  vote  on  prohibition; 
a much  closer  event  in  time  than  the  1905  plebescite.  We 
see  by  the  final  correlation  in  Table  9.12  that  opposition 
to  prohibition  was  strong  in  those  regions  which  later  sup- 
ported the  Tranmae  1 ideology;  weak  in  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic regions.  For  the  third  time  in  our  analysis  we  have 
results  which  indicate  that  the  temperance  question  was 
indeed  associated  with  the  intra -party  split;  but  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  so  frequently  postulated.10 

These,  then,  are  the  one-to-one  correlations  of  the 
factors  we  have  selected  in  our  attempt  to  determine  the 
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ecological  basis  of  socialist  ideology  in  the  Norwegian 
movement.  We  have  seen  that  the  same  measures  which  seemed 
to  account  for  group  ideology  in  the  party-sector  are  also 
highly  discriminative  in  their  relations  to  aggregate  voter 
preference.  In  the  next  section  we  conclude  this  part  of 
the  multi-level  analysis  of  the  Norwegian  labor  movement  by 
expressing  the  total  interactional  effect  of  all  nine  indi- 
cators on  the  moderate  and  radical  voter  proportions . 

_The  multiple  effect  of  ecological  factors  on  voter-sector 
ideology:  Analysis  II  ' 

In  the  previous  section  we  compared  the  two  dependent 
factors,  SD  and  DNA  voter  proportions,  separately  with  each 
of  nine  independent  indicators.  The  correlation  coeffi- 
cients which  we  obtained  were  measures  of  the  common  or 
explained  variance  which  the  dependent  and  independent  fac- 
tors shared  in  relation  to  the  hypothetical  linear  regres- 
sion line  in  this  sense,  our  analysis  was  two-dimensional 
and  each  independent  factor  was  considered  separately  from 
all  the  others.  Most  of  our  independent  factors  were  so 
theoretically  and  contextually  distinct  from  each  other 
(they  were  selected  for  this  reason)  that  the  coefficients 
of  Table  9.11  could  reasonably  be  interpreted  as  measuring 
mo re-or-less  separate  causal  factors.  The  truth  of  this  con 
tent ion,  however,  is  something  that  can  never  be  taken  fully 
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for  granted  and  wherever  possible  some  form  of  cross- 
variable control  should  he  attempted  This  is  the  "nega- 
tive" argument  for  multivariate  analysis. 

The  "positive"  argument  involves  the  greater  amount, 
and  more  specific  type,  of  information  that  is  available  in 
multi- factor  forms  of  statistical  analysis.  I am  thinking 
here,  in  the  first  instance,  especially  of  the  actual  mul- 
tiple correlation  coefficient  which  gives  us  a summary 
measure  of  the  total  explained  variance  of  all  independent 
factors  acting  together  and,  secondly,  of  the  so-called 
"beta-weights"  which  are  standardized  partial  slopes  of  the 
multiple  regression  equation,  and  which  give  us  an  indica- 
tion of  the  actual  amount  of  change  produced  in  the  dependent 
variable  by  a standardized  change  in  each  independent  vari- 
able when  all  others  are  controlled..'  We  shall  concentrate 
on  these  two  elements  of  multiple  regression  in  our  final 
summation  of  the  ecological  analysis. 

Table  9.12:  Multiple  Correlation  Coefficients  and 

F-Test  Analysis  of  Explained  Variation 
for  Nine  Ecological  Factors  and  SD  and 
DNA  Voting  Proportions 


Dependent  Variable 

R 

R2 

F-test* 

Signifi- 

cance 

Level 

% SD  Votes 

.64 

■ .41 

1.66 

N.S  . 

% DNA  Votes 

.73 

.53 

2.63 

.03 

i 

F-test  against  null  hypothesis  with  9 and  21  degrees  of 
freedom. 
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In  Table  9.12  we  have  the  regular  and  squared  multiple 
correlation  coefficients  and  F~test  results  for  the  ex- 
plained and  residual  sums— of-squares . We  see  immediately 
that  our  results  are  relatively  quite  gratifying.  The  nine 
factors  which  we  have  selected  as  independent  variables  ex- 
plain .41  of  the  variance  in  Social  Democratic  voter  aggre- 
gates and  .53  of  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party  proportions.  The 
level  of  explained  variance  for  the  moderate  regions  is  non- 
significant (reflecting  the  "radical  orientation"  of  our 
indicator  choice)  while  that  for  the  radical  areas  is  up  to 
.03.  In  other  words,  the  nine  independent  factors  go  a long 
way  in  "explaining"  levels  of  radical  and  moderate  voter 
support  for  socialist  alternatives  in  1921.  Based  on  the 
sample  of  31  party  sub-regions,  they  form  the  basis  for  a 
reformulated  theoretical  proposition  which  then  might  be 
further  tested  through  a more  extensive  ecological  analysis. 
Before  attempting  this  reformulation,  however,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  exactly  how  important  each  one  of  our  factors 
is  in  its  effect  on  the  dependent  variables.  For  this  in- 
formation we  turn  to  an  analysis  of  the  standardized  regres- 
sion coefficients. 

In  Table  9.13  we  have  listed,  according  to  degree  of 
statistical  importance,  the  beta-weights  from  the  multiple 
regression  equations  for  each  of  our  dependent  variables. 
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Table  9.13:  Standardized  Beta-Weights  for  Nine  Eco- 

logical Factors  as  Determinants  of 
Socialist  Voter-Sector  Ideology 


SD  % DNA  % 


Indicator 

Beta 

Weight 

Indicator 

Beta 

Weight 

Workers  per  Factory 

+ .52* 

% Against  Prohibition 

+ .61 

Total  In-migrants 

-.30* 

% Against  Monarchy 

+ .47* 

% Against  Monarchy 

* 

- .28 

% Urban  In-migrants 

* 

-.37 

Horsepower  per  Concern 

-.16 

% Rural  In-migrants 

+ .27* 

% Against  Prohibition 

-.13 

Horsepower  per  Concern 

+ .26* 

% Rural  In-migrants 

-.09 

Extra-Marital  Births 

+ . 12 

Increase  in  Work-years 

i 

o 

CO 

Workers  per  Factory 

-.10 

% Urban  In-migrants 

+ .07 

Increase  in  Work-years 

-.06 

Extra-Marital  Births 

.00 

Total  In-migrants 

-.02 

•k 

coefficients  significant  at  the  .01  level  by  the  ,rt"  test 
conversion  formula 


It  should  be  remembered  that  beta-weights  are  merely  stand- 
ardized slopes  of  the  multiple  regression  equation  (the 
"b's"  of  simple  regression  analysis) . They  are  standardized 
in  order  to  eliminate  problems  arising  from  the  differing 
scales  of  measurement  among  the  several  indicators  and  to 
facilitate  theoretical  generalization.  To  repeat,  the  gen- 
eralized form  for  interpreting  beta-weights  is  in  terms  of 
the  standardized  change  produced  in  the  dependent  variable 
by  a unit  change  in  the  independent  variable  when  the  re- 
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maining  independent  variables  are  held  constant,  with  this 
feature  in  mind  I would  like  to  make  the  following  inter- 
pretation and  general  reformulation  of  our  theoretical 
proposition . 

Looking  first  at  the  moderate  SD  voter  proportions,  we 
see  an  ordering  of  beta-weights  which  corresponds  generally 
with  the  pattern  we  developed  from  the  zero-order  corre- 
lations. Let  us  first  look  just  at  the  signs  of  the  beta- 
weights.  Here  we  see  that  only  the  workers  per  factory  and 
the  percent  of  urban  in— migrants  are  positively  related  to 
voter  preference  for  the  moderate  alternative.  All  other 
factors  are  either  negatively  related  to  the  SD  vote  or 
show  no  correlation  at  all.  Needless  to  say,  the  two  posi- 
tive  beta— weights  are  completely  in  line  with  generaliza- 
tions made  above  as  to  the  industrial  configuration  of  the 
moderate  regions. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  much  weight  to  the  urban-born, 
in— migranc  coefficient,  however,  since  it  does  not  vary 
significantly  from  zero.  If  we  move  down  the  ordering  from 
the  most  to  the  least  significant  it  is  only  the  first  three 
indicators  which  are  meaningful  above  the  .10  probability 
level.  A quick  comparison  with  the  DNA-vote  coefficients 
shows  that  the  latter  had  two  more  factors  than  the  SD  vote 
which  were  significant  and  it  is  this  fact  which  explains 
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tliG  difference  in  the  signif icance  of  the  multiple  corre- 
lation coefficient.  Thus,  the  nine  factors  selected  are 
much  more  important  in  an  explanation  of  the  radical  de- 
pendent variable  than  they  are  for  the  moderate  variable. 

Summarizing  the  moderate  beta— weights , I think  that  we 
can  say  that  the  major  socio-economic  factor  supportive  of 
the  moderate  alternative  seemed  to  be  "stability."  Moving 
down  the  list  for  only  the  economic  indicators,  we  see  that 
the  two  most  important  factors  (workers  per  factory  and 
total  in-migrants)  both  strengthen  the  image  of  established 
urban  industries  with  a reliance  on  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
industrial  workers  The  fact  that  increases  in  in-migrants 
would  decline  the  SD  vote  while  large  worker  per  factory 
figures  would  increase  it,  seems  to  imply  labor-intensive 
manufactures  dependent  on  local  work  forces . This  picture 
is  further  strengthened  by  the  negative  effect  of  the  power 
per  factory  measure  and  the  slight  positive  effect  of  urban- 
born  in— migrants . The  implication  again  being  that  estab- 
lished craft-related  manufactures  would  increase  their  power 
per  factory  ratios  little  after  the  introduction  of  hydry— 
electric  power,  while  the  increase  in  labor  power  necessary 
to  meet  the  rise  in  economic  demand  associated  with  the  in- 
dustrial surge  would  have  to  be  recruited  from  other  urban 
centers . Final  support  is  attained  by  looking  at  the  indi- 
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cators  for  economic  change  and  social  disruption.  Although 
relatively  insignificant  (in  th i s complex  of  independent 
variables),  we  see  that  the  measure  of  industrial  activity 
(work-years)  operates  in  a negative  direction  as  does  the 
number  of  rurai-born  in— migrants . Social  and  normative 
integration  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  tact  since  the  effect 
of  the  anomie  indicator  (extra- marital  births)  is  completely 
nonexistent . 

The  economic  factors  gain  support  from  the  historical 
and  status-value  measures.  According  to  the  beta-weights, 
the  degree  of  support  for  a monarchy  in  1905  was  the  third 
most  effective  variable  in  producing  changes  in  the  regional 
support  for  the  Social  Democrats.  Reversing  the  sign  of  the 
beta-weight,  we  could  have  predicted  in  1905  that  regional 
increases  of  one  percent  in  favor  of  royalty  would  have  been 
associated  with  increases  of  .28  percent  for  the  moderate 
socialists  in  the  same  regions  in  1921.  In  other  words, 
ideological  conservatism  in  1905  was  not  greatly  disturbed 
by  economic  disruption  during  the  following  15  years  so  that 
by  1921  even  socialists  "retained"  a generalized  "global" 
moderation.  The  same  could  also  be  said,  to  a lesser  de- 
for  the  social— status  variable  of  dx'inking.  We  know 
it  as  a historical  fact  that  the  united  Labor  Party  had 
early  declared  itself  against  alcohol.  It  would  appear. 
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however,  that  after  the  internal  split,  it  was  only  in  the 
moderate  areas  where  this  value  was  maintained  among  the 
electorate.  In  this  sense  the  need  fox  alcohol  might  also 
be  seen  as  an  indicator  of  social  disintegration  and  it  ap- 
pears from  our  analysis  that  electoral  supporters  of  the 
Social  Democrats  had  little  need  for  alcohol. 

Moving  over  to  the  ordering  of  beta-weights  for  the 
radical  dependent  variable  we  are  immediately  struck,  by  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  two  most  important  indicators.  In- 
stead ox  the  indicators  of  economic  development  and  social 
disruption,  it  is  the  measures  of  drinking  and  monarchical 
ideology  which  head  the  radical  list.  This  is  extremely 
interesting  and,  in  terms  of  the  theoretical  weight  of  Bull- 
Galenson  proposition,  most  unexpected.  There  are,  of  course, 
numerous  ways  of  weaving  the  results  from  the  nine  beta- 
weights  into  a comprehensive  conclusion,  but  I have  chosen 
the  following. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  must  begin  with  the  second  most 
important  factor,  the  opposition  to  royalty  in  1905,  since 

takes  place  first  in  time  and  is  the  first  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  these  regions.  Quite  simply,  the 
radical  regions  of  1921  on  the  socialist  continuum  were  al- 
ready quite  radical  as  early  as  1905  on  the  republic  vs. 
monarchy  question.  Reasons  for  this  radicalism  (which  I 
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choose  to  associate  with  a type  of  traditional  ecologically- 
basea  ideology)  are  difficult  to  isolate  specifically,  but 
I would  think  that  the  Rokkan-Valen  center-periphery  ide- 
ological' continuum  would  be  a fruitful  starting  point.  At 
any  rate,  if  we  take  this  radicalism  as  a starting  point  in 
1905  and  then  graft  on  multiplicatively  the  economic  develop- 
ments between  1905  and  1915,  I believe  that  we  have  the  be- 
ginnings of  a most  promising  causal  model  for  the  explanation 
of  socialist  voter  radicalism  in  Norway  in  1921. 

Amazingly  enough,  this  model  would  not  be  based  pri- 
marily on  strict  economic  factors.  The  arrangement  of  beta- 

— e for  the  DNA  vote  in  Table  9.13  gives  every  indi c a — 

tion  that  isolated  economic  processes  were  not  the  decisive 
pJkfEDPhi: ijj explaining  voter-radicalism  but  rather  that  cul- 
tural  and  norm-related  factors  had  the  greatest  effect . The 

slight  positive  correlation  which  we  noted  above  for  increase 
in  work— years  (+.15)  becomes  totally  insignificant  in  the 
mult i-var iab le  explanation,  actually  moving  over  to  a slight 
negative  effect.  The  number  of  workers  per  factory  remains 
insignificant  and  negative  and  only  the  applied-power  meas- 
ure shows  any  meaningful  economic  effect  on  radical  vote. 

The  social  disruption  indicators,  on  the  other  hand, 
remain  positive  in  their  explanatory  effect,  even  though  the 
principal  anomie  indicator  (extra-marital  births)  does  not 
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reach  an  acceptable  significance  level.  The  number  of 
rural-born  in-migrants  remains  an  important  variable,  while 
the  lack  of  urban  migrants  is  even  more  effective.  This 
latter  fact  is  extremely  important  because  it  seems  to  indi- 
cate crearly  that  the  radical  regions  did  not  have  the  type 
of  economic  configuration  which  was  attractive  to  urban-born 
job-seekers,  while  at  the  same  time  rural-born  migrants 
could  be,  and  were,  drawn  to  these  areas.  Once  again,  if  v/e 
take  these  two  facts,  together  with  the  significant  coef- 
ficient for  applied  power,  I feel  that  we  have  the  basis  for 
describing  an  industrial  configuration  based  on  low-skilled 
labor  in  high-power  industries . 

In  this  coiitext,  therefore,  I feel  that  the  number  one 
radical  indicator,  the  aggregate  percent  against  the  pro- 
hibition of  alcohol,  takes  on  new  meaning.  Based  on  the 
general  adherence  of  the  Labor  Party  leadership  to  temper- 
ance values,  it  was  assumed  that  this  factor  would  have 
showed  results  in  the  direction  of  what  that  leadership 
thought  (or  rather  hoped)  the  drinking  issue  implied;  i.e. 
an  attempt  to  establishing  working-class  status  through  the 
abstention  from  "debasing"  habits.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  preached  this  line  and  it  seems  likely  that  later  on  in 
the  30' s their  views  actually  began  to  take  hold  farther 
down  in  the  party  membership  ranks.  But  in  1919  the  issue 
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seems  to  have  been  effected  (in  the  radical  areas)  by  a 
force  more  powerful  than  status  consideration;  i.e.  norm 
loss.  A consciousness  of  status  differences  implies  enough 
social  stability  to,  first,  know  what  the  general  ranking  of 
other  statuses  in  the  community  is  and,  second,  to  care 
whether  or  not  you  have  attained  a certain  status  level. 

Both  these  features  might  have  been  possible  in  the  more 
stable  moderate  industrial  regions  but  in  the  radical  areas, 
wi-th.  large  numbers  of  rural  in— migrants,  it  seems  that  the 
drinking  issue  revolved  around  more  than  status;  i.e.  the 
off  of  anxiety  associated  with  discontinuous  cul- 
tural norms . It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  interpret, 
therefore,  the  strong  positive  beta— weight  for  the  pro— 
alcohol/radical  relationship  as  a measure  of  social  dis— 
ruption,  and  one  which  is  possibly  more  decisive  than  the 
illegitimate-child  indicator. 

In  summarizing  the  ecological  bases  of  moderate  and 
radical  voting  behavior,  we  can  make  the  following  two 
statements : 

(1)  The  moderate  regions  were  characterized  by  high 
early  levels  of  worker-intense  industrial  activity  and  these 
levels  either  remained  stable  or  slightly  declined  during 
Norway ’ s second  industrial  surge  Populations  in  these 
areas  were  relatively  homogeneous  with  few  rural  in-migrants 
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from  other  counties  but  with  some  urban-born  migrants.  So- 
cial disruption  seemed  nonexistent  and  voter  preference  on 
the  republic/monarchy  and  drinking  questions  were  both  in 
the  conservative  direction.  In  general,  economic  stability 
seemed  to  be  the  major  characteristic  of  the  moderate  areas. 

(2)  The  radical  regions,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a 
striking  lack  of  direct  economic  effects.  Only  the  horse- 
power per  concern  indicator  showed  a meaningful  relationship 
to  radical  vote.  All  the  other  important  indicators  were 
either  directly  or  indirectly  norm  related.  These  regions, 
with  high  levels  of  urural  in-migrants,  voted  against  the 
king  (when  60  percent  of  the  country  was  voting  for  him) 
and  against  prohibition  (when  62  percent  was  voting  for  it) . 
The  one  specific  indicator  which  mirrored  the  industrial 
surge  detected  at  the  total— system  level  (increase  in  work- 
years)  showed  only  a slight  relationship  to  the  radical 
electorate . 

In  concluding,  it  should  be  re-emphasized  that  these 
results  are  for  the  group— regions  as  we  derived  them  from 
the  peak-structural  level.  Party  structure  and  the  regional 
allocation  of  delegates  are  thus  important  elements  in  the 
selection  of  units.  Before  these  results  are  further  gen- 
eralized as  to  electoral  ideology,  therefore,  we  should 
investigate  the  entire  communal  base  on  the  indicators  se— 
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lected.  As  mentioned,  this  is  an  entire  project  in  itself 
and  is  already  underway . in  the  meantime,  we  have  uncovered 
enough  relationships  from  our  limited  sample  to  serve  as  a 
hypothetical  basis  for  the  more  inclusive  analysis.  In 
this  way  we  have  both  completed  the  group-structural  investi- 
gation and  pointed  the  way  to  the  total  communal-base  analy- 


sis . 
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CHAPTER  10 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

As  noted  in  the  introduction,  the  data  and  analysis 
which  ha^e  been  presented  here  represent  only  two  parts  of 
a major  three  part  empirical  investigation.  The  final  con 
elusions  as  to  the  multi-level  study  will  thus  have  to  be 
delayed  until  the  comparative  communal  analysis  of  the  eco- 
logical base  has  been  completed  We  have,  however,  un- 
covered several  interesting  results,  both  methodologically 
and  empirically,  in  these  two  studies  and  it  would  be  best 
if  these  findings  were  summed  up  temporarily  so  that  we 
have,  first,  an  easy  reference  point  for  the  communal  pro- 
ject and,  second,  a shortened  presentation  of  what  we  have 
done  here  for  less  long-suffering  readers. 

Methodological  Summary 

The  first  major  methodological  problem  we  had  to  en- 
counter was  the  general  theoretical  setting  for  the  total- 
system  analysis.  Here  we  presented  Lipset's  approach  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  macro-dynamic  orientation  which  we 
saw  as  desirable  for  the  Scandinavian  situation.  Lipset's 
method  involved  several  outstanding  features:  (1)  the  use 
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of  total-system  composite  aggregate  rates  as  indicators, 

(2)  the  combining  of  longitudinal  and  static  indicators  but 
with  only  a static,  categorizing  intent,  (3)  the  search  for 
syndromes  of  conditions"  within  a nondeterministic 
correlational  framework. 

We  chose  to  follow  Lipset 1 s lead  at  the  total— system 
level  but  with  certain  definite  changes  in  approach.  (1) 

We  would  also  use  aggregate  total-system  rates  as  indicators 
but  we  would  see  them  primarily  in  the  light  of  (a)  pre- 
paring the  macro-setting  for  more  specific  sub-system 
interactions  and  (b)  giving  the  first  and  most  abstract 
indications  or  the  causal  aspects  of  t iming  and  intensity 
among  the  chosen  indicators.  (2)  Instead  of  a static 
synchronic  approach  we  would  attempt  a longitudinal,  dia- 
chronic comparison  of  both  systematic  time  series  and  other 
sequential  schemes.  (3)  Instead  of  searching  for  "syndromes 
of  conditions"  we  would  try  a more  deterministic  model, 
using  the  stimulus-hypothesis  form  of  Gosta  Carlsson's 
"macro-dynamics"  in  searching  for  cross-  and  intra-system 
regularities . 

Having  selected  the  general  methodological  form  for  our 
analysis  we  then  built  up  the  theoretical  substance  of  the 
causal  range  by  specifying  some  general  theories  as  to  the 
relationship  between  economic  development  and  the  response 
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of  labor  ("economic  man"  versus  "sociological  man")  and  then 
moved  into  the  specific  data  field,  Scandinavia.  We  here 
founci  a classical  theory  of  Edvard  Bull ' s which  corresponded 
roughly  witn  the  Mancur  Olsen  sociological  man  hypothesis 
and  which  had  been  generalized  by  Lipset  at  the  total-system 
level.  This  set.  the  basic  theoretical  framework  and  we  next 
moved  to  an  examination  of  the  conceptual  nature  of  the  in- 
dependent factor  (economic  change)  and  a look  at  some  earlier 
studies  and  data  for  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 

The  earlier  studies  of  the  same  problem  area  (Bjornset, 
Galenson)  revealed  themselves  to  use  a language  and 
indicators  which  made  systematic  treatment  of  our  problem 
difficult.  The  key  phrase,  "timing  and  intensity  of  indus- 
trialization, " was  seen  to  contain  numerous  ambiguities  and 
the  data  offered  in  support  of  the  general  Bull-Galenson 
proposition  was  shown  to  be  unsystematic  and  plagued  by 
problems  of  cross— system  meanings  and  changes  in  definitions 
and  categories.  These  features  made  the  depiction  of  long- 
term interactional  development  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

We  changed,  therefore,  the  language. of  "industrializa- 
tion" for  this  level  and  substituted  the  language  of  eco- 
nomic "stage"  development.  Instead  of  "industrialization" 
we  began  talking  about  "economic  development, " "economic 
growth,"  and  the  "take-off."  By  using  these  concepts  and 
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their  respective  indicators  (labor  force  shares,  product-per- 
capita,  and  gross  investment)  we  gradually  uncovered  three 
major  aspects  of  the  independent  factor:  (1)  long-term  eco- 

nomic development,  (2)  the  timing  of  industrial  surges  and, 

(3)  the  intensity  of  industrial  surges.  In  the  process  of 
changing  the  conceptual  language,  we  discovered  that  we  were 
actually  operating  'with  three  diffeient  dimensions  of  time: 

(1)  time  as  setting,  (2)  time  as  sequence  and,  (3)  time  as 
quantitative  measure.  These  three  temporal  dimenions  were 
then  associated  with  the  three  aspects  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  a new  set  of  propositions  was  substituted  for  the 
classical  Bull-Galenson  formulation.  Quantitative  indica- 
tors were  then  sought  to  support  these  propositions  for  the 
three  countries  and  when  this  was  accomplished  to  our  satis- 
faction, the  three  propositions  were  set  forth  as  the  causal 
setting  for  the  actual  total-system  comparison. 

We  then  carried  out  a within-nation  analysis  of  the  in- 
dependent factors  alone  in  order  to  more  accurately  measure 
the  "stimulus"  potential  of  our  systematic  indicators.  By 
internally  cross-correlating  time  series  of  5-year  average 
units  for  different  dimensions  .(ratios,  rates,  and  lags)  we 
were  able  to  establish  different  quantitative  dimensions  of 
the  same  indicator  which  could  be  associated  with  different 
theoretical  aspects  of  the  stage— development  scheme.  We 
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thus  arrived  at  a "production  effect"  ( simultaneous  ratios), 
a "marginal"  or  "residual"  effect  (lagged  ratios)  and  a 
"multiplier"  effect  (lagged  rates  of  change);  all  for  the 
same  indicator,  gross  national  investment.  We  then  corre- 
lated these  indicator  dimensions  with  other  independent  and 
intervening  factors  and  with  the  dependent  indicators  of 
labor  response.  In  this  way  we  established  the  temporal 
causal  setting  of  our  variables  at  the  total-system  level 
and  thereby  set  the  framework  for  the  analysis  of  less 
systematic,  sub-system  phenomena. 

We  then  introduced  a sequence  of  political  development 
on  the  thresholds  of  legitimation,  incorporation, 
representation,  and  executive  power,  and  illustrated  with 
historical  data  the  different  sequences  and  rates  of  pro- 
gression of  the  three  Scandinavian  labor  parties  past  these 
stages.  Having  done  this,  we  then  juxtaposed  the  sequences 
and  rates  of  the  economic  and  political  frameworks  and  ana- 
lyzed them  in  terms  of  corresponding  radical  phenomena.  We 
attempted  to  demonstrate  here  how  total— system  systematic 
indicators  could  be  used  in  conjunction  with  more  event- 
specific  factors  in  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  causal 
nature  of  sequence  and  intensity  as  they  exist  in  a broader 
temporal  setting. 

Having  built  up  an  understanding  of  our  problem  at  the 
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macro-level  we  then  shifted  immediately  to  the  level  of  the 
individual  for  a direct  analysis  of  the  actual  events' which 
were  responsible  for  the  classification  of  Norway  as  the 
radical  case.  The  ultimate  goal  of  our  method  here  was  to 
see  if  we  could  eventually  link-up  the  total-system  results 
with  actual  individual  behavior.  We  began  by  analyzing  indi- 
vidual preferences  for  the  radical  or  moderate  ideology  in 
terms  of  the  structural  characteristics  of  the  sub-party 
organizations  of  national  congress  delegates.  We  then  moved 
to  a comparison  of  the  -'most  effect”  of  the  radical  and  mod- 
erate groups  in  terms  of  both  internal  party  structural  fac- 
tors and  union-sector  factors.  Finally  we  moved  down  to  the 
ecological  bases  of  these  groups  where  we  first  compared  them 
as  to  variables  of  economic  development,  social  disruption, 
and  certain  norm-related  issues  and  then  we  analyzed  all 
groups  as  a whole  for  the  ecological  correlates  of  radical 
and  moderate  voting  preference. 

In  this  process,  therefore,  we  began  with  the  individu- 
als most  responsible  for  radical  behavior  and  analyzedthem 
first  in  their  most  proximate  structural  contexts.  We  then 
gradually  moved  "down"  (toward  the  ecological  base)  and 
out  (into  other  labor  relevant  sectors)  in  an  attempt  to 
trace  causal  links  eventually  back  to  the  macro-trends  of 
the  total-system  analysis. 
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Empirical  Findings 

The  cross-nation,  total-system  compar i s o n 

At  the  total-system  level  we  first  established  three 
independent  variable  propositions  for  each  of  the  Scandi- 
navian countries. 

As  of  1870,  Denmark  was  already  in  the  middle  of  a 
strong  acceleration  phase  of  economic  development.  This 
stage  was  characterized  by  two  intense  industrial  surges  in 
the  1880 's  and  1890's  and  culminated  in  about  1900  with  the 
transition  to  a peiiod  of  sustained  growth.  The  entire 
long-term  period  (1870-1930)  was  marked  by  steadily  rising 
rates  of  product  per  capita  and  a gradual  but  constant  shift 
out  of  the  agricultural  sector  and  into,  first,  the  indus- 
trial and  then  the  service  sector. 

Sweden  began  the  period  in  1870  at  a low  level  of  eco- 
nomic development  with  an  extremely  large  agricultural  share 
and  relatively  low  annual  rates  of  growth.  An  acceleration 
phase  began  in  the  late  1890 's  with  a level  III  industrial 
surge  but,  largely  due  to  a lag  in  service-sector  develop- 
ment, this  spurt  did  not  take  hold  and  there  was  a period  of 
stagnation  before  another  level  III  surge  began  after  the 
First  World  War  and  eventually  carried  the  economy  into 
sustained  growth.  The  1870-1930  time-cut  thus  entered  the 
Swedish  developmental  pattern  at  a stage  which  was  charac- 
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terized  by  wide  swings  in  the  indicators  with  considerable 
variability  from  the  linear  trend  line. 

Tne  developmental  setting  for  the  Norwegian  context  was 
one  of  pre-  and  early  "take-off"  with  a comparatively  late 
movement  in  the  aggregate  indicators  but  with  relatively 
moderate  rates  of  change.  Service-sector  development  was 
already  well  along  in  the  1870‘s  and  both  this  category  and 
the  industrial  sector  increased  gradually  and  evenly  through- 
out the  period.  Levels  of  growth  were  actually  somewhat 
higher  than  Sweden's  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  but  by 
1900  the  Norwegian  growth  was  lagging  behind  that  of  Sweden 
and  it  was  not  before  1910  that  a level  II  surge  took  hold 
and  acceleration  really  began.  The  push  was  not  strong 
enough,  however,  and  the  post-war  down-turn  hit  Norway  the 
hardest  of  the  three  countries,  delaying  sustained  growth 
until  after  the  Second  World  War. 

When  we  further  broke  down  the  long-term  trends  and 
concentrated  on  the  post-1900  period  we  found  the  different 
stages  of  growth  in  each  country  to  be  associated  with  dif- 
ferent stimulus"  correlations  with  both  intervening  eco- 
nomic series  and  the  short-term  series  of  labor  response. 

Denmark  showed  positive  relationships  between  the  lead 
effect  of  gross  national  investment,  wage  and  price  changes, 
and  the  growth  of  both  the  labor  electorate  and  union  mem- 
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bership  while  the  radical  indicator  had  negative  correlations 
with  all  indicators  except  the  cost  of  living.  Sweden 
showed  mixed  production  and  lead  effects  in  line  with  her 
oscillating  stage  of  growth  with  little  consistent  relation- 
ship between  labor  and  intervening  factors.  The  radical 
labor-stoppage  indicator  correlated  slightly  more  highly  with 
production  effect  than  with  marginal  effect.  Finally,  the 
Norwegian  labor  series  correlated  very  highly  with  production 
effect  but  the  general  "investment  intensity"  of  the  earlier 
Norwegian  stage  was  seen  to  spill  over  throughout  the  series 
causing  some  positive  lead  effect.  The  Norwegian  data  showed 
the  lowest  radical— series  correlations  for  both  income  levels 
and  production  effect  and  this  seemed  to  indicate  that  union- 
sector  radicalism  in  Norway  was  not  necessarily  associated 
with  the  "forcing"  and  "stimulus"  effects  of  economic  de- 
velopment . 

In  turning  to  a more  event-specific  analysis  of  the 
three  political  contexts,  we  found  that  the  economic  stages 
corresponded  with  different  socialist  political  stages  and 
that  the  sequences  and  intensities  of  the  economic  and  po- 
litical settings  coincided  ("causally")  with  different  ide- 
ological responses  on  the  part  of  labor.  In  general  the 
progression  of  the  Danish  and  -Swedish  socialists  past  the 
thresholds  of  legitimation,  incorporation,  representation. 
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and  executive  power  were  more  similar  to  each  other  than 
ei ther  was  to  Norway  and  in  each  situation  the  cooperation 
with  the  Liberals  began  earlier  and  was  more  extensive  than 
was  the  case  in  Norway.  in  Denmark  the  economic  factors 
served  to  sustain  the  moderate  leadership  by  providing  them 
with  a mild,  but  steady,  growth  stage  within  which  they 
could  pursue  relatively  susceptible  systemic  goals.  The 
alliance  with  first  the  Liberals  and  then  the  Radical  Lib- 
erals gave  them  the  required  political  strength  to  challenge 
both  the  throne  ano  the  Conservatives  on  inclusion,  repre- 
sentation, and  executive  power  thresholds  while  a favorable 
economic  setting  allowed  them  to  make  gains  through  bar- 
gaining. A paucity  of  intense  economic  swings  prevented  the 
typ^1  of  social  disruption  which  might  have  threatened  party 
cohesion  from  within  and  the  early  breakthrough  at  the  execu- 
tive threshold  offered  the  promise  of  socialist  power  and 
this  served  to  solidify  the  moderate,  collective-bargaining 
orientation . 

In  Sw7eden  the  juxtaposition  of  the  economic  and  po- 
litical factors  also  produced  a moderate  movement  but  in 
this  case  there  was  no  lack  of  disruptive  swings  on  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  the  equation.  In  each  instance,  however,  the 
intense  upswings  coincided  with  periods  of  stable  party 
leadership  with  threshold  factors  claiming  rank  and  file 
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attention.  A radical  faction  did  develop  within  the  move- 
ment but  it  coincided  with  a period  of  economic  stagnation 
rather  than  development  and  did  not  have  a strong  enough 
base  among  the  workers  to  threaten  the  moderate,  system- 
successful  leadership.  The  first  intense  level  III  indus- 
trial surge  (1896-1900)  coincided  with  the  concerted  drive 
ror  extension  of  tiie  suxirage  and  had  little  effect  on  the 
movement,  while  the  second  spurt  of  similar  intensity  (1921- 
25)  took  place  after  the  Branting  socialists  had  purged,  the 
radical  faction  and  were  on  the  verge  of  taking  over  total 
responsibility  of  the  government.  In  Sweden,  as  in  Denmark, 
it  was  possibly  the  intransigence  of  the  throne  on  the  full 
implimentation  of  the  parliamentary  principle  which  did  more 
than  anything  else  to  keep  the  rapidly  growing  Labor  Party 
as  a plausible  ally  for  the  parties  of  the  center.  This 
cooperation  in  turn  provided  the  system  victories  necessary 
for  solidifying  party  membership  support. 

In  Norway  all  systemic  barriers  officially  fell  in  1905 
with  the  termination  of  the  Union  with  Sweden  and  the  So- 
c^-a-lists  were  quickly  isolated  within  the  system.  The  iso- 
lation was  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Norway,  as  of 
1905,  had  not  yet  gone  through  an  industrial  surge  above 
level  I and  the  Liberals  were  "stxll  able  to  exercise  con- 
siderable control  over  large  segments  of  the  workers.  With 
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the  surge  of  the  economy  between  about  1905  and  1915  the 
moderate  craft— based  leadership  of  the  party  found  themselves 
in  a situation  with:  (1)  no  further  general  systemic  bar- 

riers to  attack;  (2)  an  increasingly  unfair  representational 
arrangement  whereby  they  were  receiving  about  half  of  the 
mandates  to  which  they  were  entitled;  (3)  a governing  Lib- 
eral Party  which  was  at  best  apathetic  to  labor's  economic 
demands  and  at  worst  willing  to  press  for  compulsory  labor- 
management  solutions  and  finally,  (4)  a dwindling  strength 
among  organized  laborers  within  a rapidly  changing  union  con— 
f ignr a tion . Under  these  conditions,  the  radical  opposition 
from  Trondheim  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  social  dis- 
ruption associated  with  the  hydro-electric  power  breakthrough 
to  organize  among  the  most  rapidly  growing  unions . The  re- 
sult was  a radical  ideology  which  apparently  served  to  both 
structure  the  symbolic  worlds  of  certain  segments  of  dis- 
rupted  workers  w7hile  at  the  same  time  mobilizing  these 
workers  behind  the  radical  cause  in  the  peak-level  de- 
cisional bodies  It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  Nor- 
wegian radicalism  seemed  to  be  more  internal-party  oriented 
rather  than  national-system  oriented. 

The  within-nation  analysis  of  Norway 

When  looking  at  factors  of  radicalism  on  the  total- 
system  level,  we  discovered  that  the  categorization  of  the 
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Norwegian  case  as  "most  radical"  seemed  to  rest  on  the  single 
fact  of  the  adherence  to  the  Comintern  in  1319.  We  began  the 
multiple  level  analysis  of  the  Norwegian  labor  movement, 
therefore,  by  dropping  immediately  to  the  level  of  the  in- 
dividual and  analyzing  contextually  two  party  decisions 
which  were  basic  to  this  event 

Turning  first  to  the  take-over  of  the  party  in  1918  by 
the  radical  faction,  we  found  that  delegates  had  a tendency 
to  choose  the  radical  alternative  if  they  were  relatively 
overrepresented  at  the  1918  national  congress  and  if  they 
were  either  from  smaller,  decentralized  rural  organizations 
or  from  larger,  centralized  urban  organizations.  Moderate 
representatives  seemed  to  be  distributed  across  all  cate- 
gories with  little  meaningful  effect  by  the  structural 
indicators.  The  degree  of  local  political  power  (as  meas- 
ured by  proportions  of  communal  assembly  seats)  was  not  an 
important  factor  in  determining  ideological  preference . 

Moving  down  to  the  group-structural  level,  we  found 
that  most  of  the  findings  from  the  individual  level  held 
true  but,  because  of  the  greater  regional  preciseness  of  the 
group  units,  we  were  able  to  see  these  factors  in  a richer 
Cousal  context.  We  first  selected  out  the  most  effective 
radical  and  moderate  groups  and  then  connected  these  organi- 
zations up  with  their  local  communal  bases.  It  was  dis- 
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covered  that  the  most  effective  radical  sub-groups  included 
several  of  the  largest  organizations  outside  Oslo  and  that 
these  groups  were  either  urban  and  centralized  or  rural  and 
decentralized.  The  effective  moderate  groups,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  generally  smaller  organizations  and  they  showed 
no  marked  tendencies  toward  either  centralization  or  de- 
centralization . 

We  also  found  that  the  radical  groups  were  much  more 
spread  out  geographically  than  the  moderates,  with  three 
major  loci  of  support:  (1)  the  Trondelag  region  in  central 

Norway,  (2)  the  urban  areas  in  the  West,  and,  (3)  the  small 
cities  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Oslofjord.  The  moderate 
strength  was  concentrated  in  the  cities  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Oslofjord  and  in  industri a 1 ized  areas  surrounding  the 
capital . Both  radical  and  moderate  groupings  had  party 
sub-groups  from  rural  and  urban  areas. 

In  terms  of  political  power  we  saw  that  the  radical 
groups  could  number  considerably  more  mayoral  and  national 
assembly  positions  than  the  moderates  and  that  they  were,  in 
general,  more  strongly  represented  on  local  assemblies. 

By  analyzing  the  occupational  structure  of  the  local 
communal  assemblies,  we  were  able  to  derive  a measure  of  the 
type  of  worker  support  which  the  two  factions  claimed.  The 
radical  groups  had  slightly  fewer  handworkers  and  laborers 
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than  did  the  moderates  hut  they  had  considerably  more  repre- 
sentatives from  the  primary  sector,  and  this  seemed  to  give 
a "baclcwoods"  coloring  to  the  Tranmael -style  radicalism.  In 
moving  from  the  party  sector  to  the  union  sector,  we  saw 
that  the  occupational  patterns  from  the  communal  assemblies 
were  also  reflected  in  the  union  configurations  for  the  two 
group-regions.  This  was  especially  obvious  by  the  large 
representation  in  radical  areas  in  the  single  agricultural 
workers  union,  whereas  the  moderate  regions  showed  no  sub- 
units of  this  organization. 

In  addition,  the  radical  areas  showed  sub-region  union 
patterns  which,  in  terms  of  membership  size,  strongly  re- 
sembled the  national  union  configuration,  while  the  moderate 
regions  had  dissimilar  rankings.  This  was  interpreted  as 
an  important  radicalizing  factor  since  the  relative  strength 
of  the  national  unions  in  1918  was  shown  to  be  a direct  re- 
sult of  explosive  union  growth  in  the  noncraft  sector  after 
1902.  It  was  further  shown  that  the  different  relative 
strengths  of  the  major  unions  in  the  radical  and  moderate 
regions  corresponded  directly  with  degrees  of  support  by  the 
two  groupings  for  the  respective  radical/moderate  organiza- 
tional alternatives  at  the  peak  level  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Labor . The  ranking  of  unions  according  to  size 
in  the  radical  areas  corresponded  much  more  closely  to  the 
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weighted  radical  votes  of  these  unions  in  the  LO  than  was 
the  case  in  the  moderate  areas.  Thus,  structural  membership 
data  was  shown  to  be  discriminative  on  the  radical/moderate 
continuum  in  two  different  labor  sectors,  the  party  national 
congress  and  the  union  peak  congress. 

The  analysis  of  the  union  data  brought  us  to  the  outer 
limits  of  causal  specificity  on  the  group-structural  level 
and  in  Chapter  9 we  made  the  transition  down  to  the  level  of 
ecological  aggregates.  To  begin  with  we  maintained  the 
dichotomy  according  to  ideological  effectiveness  at  the  party 
peak  level  and  compared  the  ecological  bases  of  the  two 
group-regions  on  several  indicators  of  economic  development, 
social  disruption,  and  other  norm-related  factors.  By  means 
of  t— test  comparison  we  were  able  to  discover  certain  dif- 
ferences between  the  radical  and  modrate  areas  on  these 
inaicators . It  is  important  to  remember  that  our  dependent 
variable  at  this  point  in  the  analysis  was  still  the  radi- 
calism as  manifested  within  the  party  sector. 

At  adequate  levels  of  significance,  we  found  that  the 
radical  group— regions  had  lower  worker  per  factory  ratios, 
higher  proportions  of  rural-born  in-migrants,  and  a greater 
incidence  of  social  disruption  as  measured  by  increases  in 
extra-marital  births.  In  addition,  these  areas  showed 
marked  but  nonsignificant  tendencies  toward  greater  in- 
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creases  in  economic  activity  during  the  1905-1915  industrial 
surge,  and  higher  voter  proportions  against  monarchy  in  1905 
and  against  the  prohibition  of  alcohol  in  1919.  We  inter- 
preted the  general  meaning  of  these  relationships  as  one 
supporting  the  picture  of  an  internal-party  radicalism  based 
on  a rhetorical  ideology  which  served  to  structure  the 
normative  worlds  of  socially  disrupted  workers.  The  two 
most  significant  factors  contributing  to  radicalism  appeared 
to  be  the  proportion  of  rural-born  in-migrants  and  the  in- 
crease in  extra-marital  births  and  both  indicators  were 
adopted  as  measures  of  anomie. 

We  then  checked  to  see  if  the  effective  radical  and 
moderate  group-regions  were  also  areas  of  differing  voter 
ideology . This  proved  to  be  the  case  at  an  extremely  high 
degree  of  significance;  the  same  regions  which  supported  the 
Tranmael  take-over  in  1918  were  also  regions  which  supported 
his  electoral  program  in  1921  against  that  of  the  break- 
away Social  Democrats.  We  then  saw,  however,  that  rankings 
of  party  ideology  and  voter  ideology  did  not  correlate 
highly  within  the  radical  and  moderate  group-regions . In 
other  words,  although  the  two  groupings  of  sub-party  re- 
gions differed  significantly  between  each  other  on  the  gen- 
radical/moderate  continuum,  there  was  no  strong  re- 
lationship within  groups  between  party-sector  ideology  and 
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voter-sector  ideology.  This  seemed  to  support  the  possibil- 
ity which  we  detected  at  the  total-system  level,  i.e.  that 
different  factors  were  accounting  for  the  radical/moderate 
preference  within  the  two  different  sectors  and  at  the  two 
different  time-cuts.  These  speculations  gained  further 
strength  in  the  final  ecological  analysis  of  the  pooled 
grouping  of  all  31  sub-regions. 

When  the  entire  sample  of  group-regions  was  analyzed 
for  the  combined  effect  of  the  nine  ecological  factors  on 
voter  ideology,  it  was  discovered  that  only  one  economic 
indicator  remained  significant  in  the  joint  explanation  of 
radicalism,  and  that  this  indicator  (horsepower  per  con- 
cern) was  one  that  was  totally  nondiscriminative  in  the  be- 
tween-group  party-sector  analysis.  Only  the  proportion  of 
rural  in-migrants  remained  from  the  party-sector  analysis 
but  it  was  fourth  in  explanatory  power  after  the  indicators 
of  antiprohibition,  antimonarchy,  and  lack  of  urban  in- 
migrants. The  major  social-disruption  indicator  (extra- 
marital births)  had  been  reduced  to  nonsignificance  and  the 
indicator  for  economic  development  (increase  in  work-years) 
had  actually  become  slightly  negative. 

These  results  seemed  definitely  to  indicate  that  the 
factors  which  explained  the  radicalism  connected  with  the 
take-over  of  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party  in  1918  were  not  the 
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same  factors  which  might  explain  electoral  z^adicalism  in 
1321.  The  use  of  "might"  is  carefully  chosen  since,  as  we 
have  stressed,  the  test  we  have  made  here  of  electoral 
radicalism  is  directly  affected  by  the  choice  of  units,  that 
choice  being  made  according  to  peak-level  radical/moderate 
criteria.  The  full  explanation  of  electoral  radicalism  will 
have  to  await  the  total  comparison  of  all  communal  units  on 
the  variables  selected.  If  we  limit  ourselves,  therefore, 
to  just  party-sector  radicalism  we  might  make  the  following 
summary  statement  of  the  multi-level  analysis  of  the  Nor- 
wegian labor  movement: 

On  the  total-system  level,  the  series  of  progressively 
intense  industrial  surges  associated  with  take-off  began 
later  in  Norway  than  it  did  in  either  Sweden  or  Denmark. 

The  surge  which  began  in  1905  was  not,  however,  particu- 
larly intense  in  areal-comparative  context  but  it  did  coin- 
cide with  the  political  threshold  sequence  in  such  a manner 
as  to  produce  a macro-causal  setting  in  the  direction  of 
radicalism.  For  the  specifics  of  the  causal  link,  we  drop 
to  the  level  of  within-party  structure  and  there  see  how  the 
total-system  parameters  were  effected  through  ecological, 
group-structural,  and  individual  interaction.  Radical  re- 
gions within  the  party  sector  were  regions  with  relatively 
low  levels  of  industrial  activity  as  of  1910.  An  increase 
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of  work-years  during  the  decade  preceding  party  take-over 
was  associated  with  higher  levels  of  rural-born  in-raigrants 
and  increased  social  disruption . The  quasisyndicalist 
leadership  of  the  Trondheim  opposition  was  able  to  exploit 
this  situation  by  employing  their  ideology  (which  was 
formulated  prior  to  1905)  as  a norm-structuring  symbolic 
system  for  groups  or  culturally  anomic  workers  and  then 
mobilizing  these  workers  for  an  assault  on  the  craft -based 
leadership.  Due  to  the  isolation  of  the  party  as  a result 
of  the  Norwegian  threshold  configuration  and  the  inability 
of  the  moderate  leadership  to  produce  either  political  or 
economic  victories  the  situation  was  prepared  for  the  transi- 
tion of  power.  The  coincidence  at  this  point  of  the  un- 
favorable economic  situation  produced  by  the  First  World  War 
and  the  demonstration  effect  of  the  Russian  revolution  pro- 
vided important  internal  and  external  contextual  factors 
and  the  Labor  Party  was  "radicalized"  in  1918. 
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Conceptual  Language 

The  change  of  conceptual  language  which  takes  place  be 
tween  Chapters  2 and  3 requires  some  further  elaboration 
which  is  perhaps  best  omitted  from  the  text.  Problems  of 
form  versus  context,  timing,  aid  the  stochastic  or  determinate 
nature  of  total-system  studies  are  all  vital  methodological 
questions  for  this  section  of  the  multi-level  analysis. 

Form  vs  Context 

I wish  to  begin  the  discussion  by  returning  briefly  to 
the  first  chapter  and  re-emphasizing  certain  points  made 
there.  We  saw  that  Lipset,  in  the  methodological  appendix 
to  his  total-system  analysis,  had  stressed  the  abstractive 
or  "ideal-type"  nature  of  his  orientation.  But  instead  of 
pure  logical  categories,  Lipset  introduced  the  idea  of 
"aspects  of  total  systems"  which  can  be  "stated  in  the- 
oretical terms,"  and  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  "derivable 
from  empirical  data  " He  felt  that  comparison  of  indicators 
over  these  aspects  would  mean  that,  "generalizations  appli- 
cable to  other  systems  have,  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
empirical  tests  ." 
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What  Lipset  maintains,  therefore,  is  that  single-factor 
abstractions  from  societies  can  be  validly  made;  that  these 
abstractions  can  be  measured  by  empirical  referents;  and 
that,  relationships  between  the  abstractions  meaningfully 
reflect  the  social  reality  of  within-nation  context.  What 
this  implies  methodological ly  is  that  empirical  indicators 
as  abstrative  total-system  measures  can  be  used  both  for 
the  analysis  of  purely  logically  derived  propositions  and 
for  the  generalization  of  new  propositions  which  are  then 
further  amenable  to  empirical  comparison.  The  first  step 
of  this  latter  process  (which  we  referred  to  as  the  "re- 
search dialogue"  or  "data  confrontation")  was  carried  out 
in  Chapter  2 . 

In  addition  to  Lipset' s total-system  approach,  we  chose 
Carlsson ' s macro-dynamic  "strmulus  hypothesis"  as  the  other 
major  pole  of  our  research  strategy.  Carlsson  also  sup- 
ported  the  valrdity  of  macro— abstractive  indicators  but 
whereas  Lipset 's  orientation  was  cross-sectional  and  static, 
Carlsson  s was  longitudinal  and  dynamic.  Carlsson  gave  us 
the  model  for  positing  a "forcing  reactive"  relationship 
among  developmental  variables,  while  Lipset  was  only  inter- 
ested in  uncovering  the  "syndrome  of  conditions"  underlying 
macro-variable  relationships . 

For  our  purposes,  however,  the  basic  similarity  be- 
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tween  the  two  approaches  is  more  important  than  their  dif- 
ferences on  causality.  Both  orientations  firmly  support  the 
meaningfulness  of  abstrative  total-system  characterizations 
instead  of  a forced  reliance  on  contextual  specificity . This 
is  important  since  concepts  such  as  industrialization,  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  take-off  have  an  intrinsic  dual  nature. 

They  are  both  what  "actually  happens"  in  societal  context 
and  they  are  at  the  same  time  that  which  indicators  and 
rates  say  they  are.  They  are  concepts  which  can,  in  the 
Lipset  frame,  be  derived  totally  from  logical  models  while 
at  the  same  time  having  empirical  referents  which  also  de- 
termine their  meaning . Feldman  and  Moore  express  this  two- 
fold nature  in  terms  of  the  "forms"  and  the  "contexts"  of 
industrialization.  The  distinction  (a  recurrincr  one  in 
Moore's  work)  states  the  difference  as  follows: 

Trajectories  of  industrialization  do  differ,  not  so 
widely  as  to  make  them  randomly  variable  or  incompa- 
rable, but  enough  to  caution  against  singular  gen- 
eralization. Different  routes  toward,  industrialism 
can  be  observed  in  regard  to  either  the  forms  of  so- 
cial change  of  the  contexts  within  which  such  change 
occurs . 

In  form  social  change  may  vary  in  sequence--the 
order  in  which  different  components  change,  in  rate — 
the  relative  rapidity  of  change  in  one  or  another 
systemic  component,  and  in  timing — a special  attribute 
to  rate  calling  attention  to  intervals  among  component 
changes  and  especially  the  phenomena  of  leads  and  lags . 

In  context,  societal  change  will  vary  in  historical 
era,  . . . in  relationship  between  a given  society  and 

others,  and  rather  importantly,  in  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic regime  directing  any  program  of  change. ^ 
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It  is  clear  that  the  major  thrust  of  the  analysis  in 
Chapters  1-4  is  with  the  "forms"  of  industrializing  "tra- 
jectories." The  research  strategy  was  to  carry  this  form  of 
analysis  as  far  as  possible  in  explaining  the  "causal  range" 
before  considering  the  question  of  context.  Hence,  our  con- 
cern with  the  problems  of  "trends,"  "timing,"  and  "intensity." 
The  Question  of  Time 

"Trends,"  "timing,"  and  "intensity"  are  the  general 
terms  we  have  used  up  to  now  for  the  sub-elements  of  Moore ' s 
forms  of  social  change;  sequence,  timing,  and  rate.  These 
concepts,  and  the  general  dichotomy  of  form/context,  imply 
a definite  use  of  the  general  category,  "time,"  which  was 
best  made  explicit.  The  question  of  time  is,  of  course,  ex- 
tremely intricate  and  an  adequate  discussion  of  its  relation- 
ship to  social  change  lies  outside  both  the  abilities  of  the 
author  and  the  purposes  of  this  research.  Still,  some 
minimum  observations  are  vital  to  the  multi-level  treatment. 

More  than  30  years  ago  Merton  and  Sorokin  called  the 
attention  of  social  scientists  to  certain  aspects  of  time 

which  they  felt  were  of  special  importance  to  social  re- 

_ 3 

search.  Most  basically,  these  authors  distinguished  be- 
tween two  major  time  orientations,  astronomical  time  and 
social  time.  Astronomical  time  is  that  concept  of  time 
which,  especially  since  the  spread  of  urbanization  and  its 
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accompanying  social  differentiation,  has  been  the  major  and 
most  common  objectifying  language  by  which  social  groups 
have  communicated  the  juxtaposition  of  temporal  events.  it 
is  "calendrical  time"  with  all  of  the  various  categorical 
units  which  that  implies  (years,  days,  weeks,  hours,  etc.). 
Meiton  and  Sorokin  refer  to  it  as  a "time  esperanto";  a 
"social  emergent." 

Social  time,  on  the  other  hand,  expresses  the  "change 
or  movement  of  social  phenomena  in  terms  of  other  social 
phenomena  taken  as  points  of  reference."  It  is,  therefore, 
a more  contextually  relative  concept;  a concept  oriented 
more  toward  quality  than  quantity.  But  it  is  not  completely 
ncnquantitative . It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  according 
to  the  Merton-Sorokin  thesis,  "that  social  time  has  no  quan- 
titative aspects,  but  it  does  appear  that  it  is  not  a cure 
quantity,  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts,  always  comparable 
to  itself  and  exactly  measurable.  In  judgments  of  time 
there  enter  considerations  of  aptitude,  opportunity,  con- 
tinuity, constancy,  and  similarity,  and  the  equal  values 

which  are  attributed  to  time  intervals  are  not  necessarily 

4 

equal  measures."  in  addition,  the  referents  of  social  time 
usually  express  much  more  than  the  "nominally  equivalent 
Astronomical  referents,"  because  in  general  they  "establish 
an  added  significant  relation  between  the  event  and  the 
temporal  frame  of  reference." 
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The  comments  of  Merton  and  Sorokin  seeni  to  present  us 
with  an  interesting  and  fruitful  dichotomy  which  we  can  as- 
sociate with  Moore's  distinction  as  to  the  dual  nature  of 
social  change.  It  would  appear  that  the  concepts  of  astro- 
nomical and  social  time  are  the  relevant  temporal  frameworks 
for  Moore's  "forms"  and  "contexts"  of  industrializing  tra- 
jectories. The  sub -concepts  of  form  (sequence,  timing,  and 
rate)  are  clearly  more  dependent  on  the  idea  of  an  objec- 
tively accepted  quantitative  scale,  while  the  elements  of 
context  would  seem  to  require  the  nonspecific  continuums  of 
social  time  for  the  relating  of  different  contextual  events. 
But  the  concinnity  of  the  two  schemes  is  not  quite  so  clear 
as  we  could  desire  since,  as  the  Merton-Sorokin  article 
points  out,  it  is  difficult  to  use  the  language  of  social 
time  without  some  reference  to  the  magnitudes  and  scale  of 
astronomical  time.  It  is  apparent  that  astronomical  time 
will  invariably  be  used  at  least  as  an  identifying  bench 
mark  when  placing  contextually  specific  events  in  a social 
time  perspective . 

The  discussion  of  time  has  not,  however,  stood  still 
since  the  work  of  Merton  and  Sorokin,  and  recently  Max 
Heirich  has  presented  a somewhat  more  detailed  categoriza- 
tion of  the  uses  of  time  in  the  study  of  social  change."* 

The  thread  of  Sorokin's  major  philosophical  distinction  runs 
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throughout  Heirich 1 s work  but  his  categories  are  more  di- 
verse and,  seemingly,  much  better  suited  to  our  specific 
problems  of  timing  and  intensity. 

Heirich  operates  with  four  major  dimensions  of  time: 
j rme  can  be  used  as  a social  factor  in  the  explanation  of 
changes,  as  a causal  lrnk  between  other  elements,  as  a 
quantitative  measure  of  them,  or  as  a qualitative  measure  of 
their  interplay."  The  aspects  which  seem  most  relevant  for 
our  purposes  fall  under  the  dimensions  of  time  as  a causal 
link  and  time  as  measure  of  quantitative  relationships. 

Time  as  a causal  link  is  further  broken  down  into  the  sub- 
categories of  1)  time  as  setting  and  2)  time  as  sequence. 
Time  as  setting 

When  time  is  conceptualized  as  "setting"  its  major  con- 
notation is  that  of  a "backdrop  against  which  events  assume 
differing  meanings."  Heirich  offers  the  examples  of  the 
Medieval  Period,  the  Renaissance,  or  the  Victorian  Era.  To 
this  list  I would  add  the  more  abstract  setting  of  economic 
development  or  any  of  the  various  stage-theories  of  economic 
growth  such  as  Rostow's  model  of  traditional  society,  take- 
off, maturity,  and  period  of  high  mass-consumption.  I be- 
lieve that  these  'settings"  for  economic  development  ade- 
quately fulfill  Heirich' s criteria.  He  states  further  that 
when  time  is  used  as  a setting,  it  "refers  to  temporally 
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limited  structural  patterns,  value  orientations,  and  the 
like.  The  emphasis  is  on  a configuration  of  many  patterns 
within  a particular  time  period."  Surely  this  is  a prime 
function  which  most  grand  stage-theorists  impute  to  their 
schemes.  They  are  interested  both  in  the  totality  of  the 
entire  process  and  in  the  various  developmental  sub-elements 
We  view,  tneref ore , the  long-term  temporal  aspects  of  the 
concept  "economic  development"  as  illustrating  a use  of  time 
as  setting. 

Time  as  sequence 

The  sequential  use  of  time  represents  the  establishment 
of  relationships  within  consecutive  time  periods.  It  is  the 
ordering  factor  of  time  as  a causal  link.  It  is  that  which 
helps  us  solve  the  problem  known  methodologically  as  the 
"asymmetrical  link,"  i.e.  the  direction  of  causation.^ 
Heirrch  associates  time  as  setting  and  sequence  with  two 
different  aspects  of  general  correlation  process.  As  set- 
ting, time  is  implied  when  we  make  the  statement  that  A is 
present  whenever  B is  present.  As  sequence,  time's  causal 
nature  is  suggested  when  we  say  that  A leads  to  B.  There 
are  four  sequential  variations:  1)  unordered  sequence, 

2)  ordered  sequence,  3)  configurational  sequence,  and  4) 
cycles . All  have  different  theoretical  implications  for  the 
causal  relationship  but,  most  basically,  all  are  attempts 
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afc  expressing  the  before  and  after  nature  of  temporal 
causality . 

We  shall  associate  our  problems  of  timing  with  the  se- 
quential nature  of  causal  temporality  and  we  shall  limit  our 
use  to  variations  (2)  and  (3),  ordered  and  configurational 
sequence.  Again, the  choice  among  these  sequential  possibili 
ties  is  a question  of  the  posited  form  of  causal  determinacy 
Time  as  quantitative  measure 

Heirich  maintains  that  time  as  quantitative  measure 
essentially  involves  a choice  of  scale.  The  scale  which  he 
associates  most  with  quantitative  time  is  the  normal  western 
astronomical  scale  of  months,  days,  and  years.  Being  an 
interval  scale  with  equal  intervals  measured  from  some 
arbitrary  origin  (Merton's  and  Sorokin's  calendrical  time), 
it  allows  for  the  normal  methematical  manipulations  and, 
most  importantly,  permits  "subsequent  description  of  changes 
in  other  variables  at  various  points  on  the  scale."  This 
means  that  generalizations  as  to  relative  inter-scale 
magnitudes  can  have  particular  consequences  for  the  analysis 
of  contextual  change  since,  "the  length  of  time  interval 
during  which  a process  takes  place  can  largely  determine  its 
structural  consequences." 

In  this  way,  by  conceptualizing  time  as  a quantitative 
unit  of  measurement,  Heirich  gives  clarity  to  the  difficult 
problem  of  intensity : 
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If  one  uses  an  objective,  quantitative ' unit  of  time 
as  a measurement  unit,  one  can  think  of  changes  in 
terms  of  rate  or  speed.  ...  By  implication  . . . 
rate  can  serve  as  a measure  of  the  tension  a change  in 
one  part  of  a system  may  cause  in  other  parts  of  the 
system.  Another  way  of  saying  this  is  to  point  out 
that  rate  and  quantity  of  change  measure  the  intensity 
of  an  event . ® 


He  is  careful,  however,  net  to  fall  into  complete 
nominalism.  Rate  and  quantity  measure  intensity  but  they 
are  not  completely  synonomous  with  intensity  in  its  con- 
textual reality,  nor  are  they  meaningful  when  abstracted 
from  the  total  pattern  involved.  But , objective  speed  fac- 
tors are  relevant  and,  according  to  Heirich,  "a  sufficiently 
large  change  within  a small  unit  of  time  is  bound  to  gen- 
erate intensity  independently  of  content." 

We  shall  associate  our  problems  of  intensity  with  the 
quantitative  aspect  of  temporal  measurement.  When  we  speak 
of  intensity  in  the  total-system  framework  we  are  referring 
to  the  speed  characteristics  of  our  abstractive  empirical 
indicators.  When  we  go  over  to  contextual  analysis  we  will 
seek  to  particularize  the  intensity  of  our  indicators  in 
the  reality  of  social  process.  Let  us  briefly  place  these 
observations  in  the  general  analytic  framework  of  Part  I. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  early  in  the  second  chapter 
we  distinguished  three  sub-elements  from  the  general  prop- 
ositions as  to  the  relationship  between  industrialization 
and  the  response  of  labor  in  the  Scandinavian  context: 
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1)  long-term  economic  develooment,  2)  the  timing  of  indus- 
trialization, 3)  the  intensity  of  industrialization.  We 
then  presented  systematic  data  series  for  each  of  these 
aspects  and  in  the  process  introduced  a more  specific 
terminology  which  we  associated  with  the  concepts  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  take-off,  and  industrial  surges.  The  data 
confrontation  and  the  introduction  of  the  new  terms  led  us 
gradually  into  a realization  that  terms  such  as  "long-term 
development,"  "timing,"  and  "intensity"  present  more  prob- 
lems than  the  original  theorists  indicated  by  either  their 
data  or  their  theoretical  formulations. 

In  this  methodological  exposition  we  have  clarified  the 
abstractive  nature  of  the  total-system  approach  and  made 
explicit  the  usage  of  the  important  time  concept  which 
seemed  to  under ly  our  three  sub-elements . It  is  clear  now 
that  all  three  of  our  sub-elements  employ  three  different 
temporal  dimensions. 

Long-term  economic  development  implies  time  as  a setting 
for  the  analysis  of  socio-economic  factors.  It  is  within 
the  macro— setting  of  economic  development  (delimited  into 
whichever  stages  we  wish  to  employ)  that  we  must  understand 
the  more  specific  elements  of  timing  and  intensity. 

The  timing  of  industrial  surges  implies  time  as  a se- 
quence of  setting-relevant  factors.  It  is  through  gen- 
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eralizations  as  to  timing  that  we  shall  portray  the  temporal 
nature  of  determinacy  (forcing)  within  our  causal  range  In 
compliance  with  the  stimulus  hypothesis  we  view  industrial 
surges  a's  either  ordered  sequence  (A  leads  to  B leads  to  C) 
or  configurational  sequence  (A,  B,  and  C occur  together  at 
a particular  point  in  time) . 

The  intensity  of  industrial  surges  implies  time  as 
represented  by  the  interval  scale  of  calendrical  time  In- 
tensity is  measured  by  higher  or  lower  rates  of  change  among 
the  chosen  indicators  for  equal  time  units.  Varying  rates 
of  change  in  all  quantitative  indicators  are  seen  as  cor- 
relative and  determinate  within  the  frameworks  specified  by 
the  two  sequential  variations . 

By  making  explicit  the  causal  dimension  of  time  we  un- 
cover another  conceptual  problem  which  we  touched  upon 
briefly  in  the  introduction  but  which  now  requires  greater 
elaboration,  i.e.  the  question  of  determinate  vs.  stochastic 
causality.  It  is  a question  which  places  the  entire  goal  of 
this  particular  form  of  total-system  macro-dynamics  in 
clearer  perspective. 

Stochastic  and  Determinate  Macro-Dynamics: 

A Choice  of  Tasks 

We  mentioned  above  that  Heirich  sub-divided  his  se- 
quential dimension  of  time  into  four  variations,  unordered, 
ordered,  configurational,  and  cyclical  sequence.  Our  se- 
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lection  of  only  the  ordered  and  the  configurational  vari- 
ations has  important  implications  for  the  causal  type  of 
macro-dynamics  we  have  selected.  It  can  be  stated  at  the 
outset  that  our  choice  of  sequential  variation  (especially 
the  ordered  sequence)  is  in  disharmony  with  two  of  the  major 
'theorists  we  have  thus  far  relied  on,  Carlsson  and  Moore. 

It  should  be  remembered  from  the  first  cnapter  that 
one  of  Carlsson 's  major  distinctions  between  his  stimulus 
and  response  hypotheses  was  the  postulation  of  underlying 
ordered  and  unordered  sequence.  As  mentioned,  Carlsson  has 
chosen  to  concentrate  his  theoretical  and  empirical  labors 
on  the  unordered,  response  model,  but  he  is  far  from  adamant 
on  this  setting  of  priorities.  At  one  point  in  his  work  he 
points  out  that  merely  because  one  type  of  stimulus  explana- 
tion (business  cycle  correlations)  has  not  proved  fruitful, 
this  does  not  prove  that  the  whole  approach  should  be  aban- 
doned. "Perhaps,"  he  says,  "we  have  not  yet  hit  on  the  right 
...  9 

social  variables."  And,  later  on,  after  analyzing  the 
response  model  in  greater  detail,  he  concludes  that,  "It  is 
evident  that  we  are  not  yet  in  a position  to  choose  between 
the  stimulus  and  the  response  models,  or  to  decide  what  mix- 
ture between  the  two  most  faithfully  corresponds  to  the  fac- 

^ . 10 

tors  of  mass  attitude  change."' 

Moore  is  equally  ambivalent  but  somewhat  less  open 
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about  it.  He  has  pointedly  rejected  in  all  of  his  works  the 
so-called  "stasis-to-stasis"  stage  model  of  industrializa- 
tion: ( 1)  static,  pre-industrial  stage,  2)  dynamic,  transi- 

tion stage,  3)  static,  post-industrial  revolution  stage) . 

Like  Carlsson  he  prefers  a stochastic  model  which  allows  for 
indeterminate  effects  based  around  a central  eguilibristic 
principle.  He  prefers  the  term  "tension-management  system": 

The  industrialization  process  . . . comprises  a complex 

of  social  changes  that  are  neither  precisely  determinate 
in  sequence  nor  finite  in  duration.  The  continuously 
dynamic  character  of  industrialization,  at  any  "stage 
of  development,"  gives  added  valence  to  the  tension- 
management  features  of  order  as  compared  with  less 
changeful  social  systems  or  with  the  functional  inter- 
play of  persistent  patterns  of  action.  2 

But,  as  we  saw  above  in  his  statement  as  to  the  di- 
chotomy of  form  and  content,  Moore  is  also  greatly  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  rates,  sequence,  and  timing.  He  claims 
(quite  correctly  I believe)  that  stage  theories  have  con- 
centrated only  on  the  broad  structural  similarities  between 

13 

systems  while  neglecting  questions  of  dynamic  interaction. 

He  would  build  his  research  strategy  around  both  stochas- 
ticism  and  the  uncovering  of  generalizable  rates  and  se- 
quences : 

The  empirically  verified  looseness  of  social  systems 
and  the  probability  that  some  changes  alter  the  system 
by  cumulative  degrees  combine  to  make  the  question 
of  magnitude  a critical  one.  How  much  change,  in 
what,  has  what  predictable  consequences  for  a speci- 
ficable  class  of  social  phenomena . ^ 
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Gradually  the  problem  begins  to  take  shape,  and  we  can 
see  that  Heirich,  by  placing  the  question  of  sequence  under 
the  causa],  dimension  of  time,  has  come  forward  with  the 
propei  methodological  orientation . The  major  difference  be- 
tween the  general  dichotomy  as  enunciated  by  Carlsson  (stimu- 
lus/response) and  Moore  (stage-systems/tension-management 
systems)  seems  to  lie  on  two  continuums,  determinism/sto- 
chasticism  ana  subjective— abstractive/objective— contextual . 


Taking  the  latter  first,  and  expressing  the  dichotomy 
in  terms  of  the  extremes  of  the  continuum,  I think  it  can 
be  safely  said  that  Carlsson' s stimulus  hypothesis  and  the 
stage— system  approach  both  have  in  common  the  general  idea 
of  imposing  an  ordered  analytical  scheme  on  selected  aspects 
of  societal  phenomenon.  Carlsson' s response  hypothesis  and 
Moore's  tension-management  system  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
oriented  more  toward  the  "self— giveness"  of  particular 
social  contexts;  a "self-giveness"  which,  in  a phenomeno- 
logical sense,  determines  the  weighting  of  its  own  explana- 
tory factors . 

The  more  contextually  oriented  approach  of  the  response 
model  and  the  tension  management  system  seems  directly  con- 
nected with  the  deterministic/stochastic  continuum.  It  is 


the  belief  of  these  two  theorists  that  social  reality  "dic- 


tates models  which  are  more  open  to  contextually  specific 
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events,  including  the  specific  nature  of  timing,  sequence , 
leads_, lggq,  etc.  within  each,  system.  Thus  Moore,  as  indi- 

cated in  the  following  quote,  not  only  stresses  the  need  of 
including  system-specific  events,  but  also  indicates  his 
^ — lief  that,  these  events  can  be  quantified  and  generalized. 

For  large-scale  and  radical  transformations  in  social 
systems,  as  exemplified  by  political  revolutions  or 
rapid  industrialization,  the  quest  for  quantities  may 
osem  an  act  oi  supererogation.  Yet  even  here  numerical 
indicators  are  likely  to  be  useful  for  comparing 
cases,  and  particularly  necessary  if  one  is  going  to 
speak  at  all  precisely  about  rates  of  change. 

Here  we  see  the  key  to  understanding  the  Carlsson  and 


Moore  preference  for  contextually  oriented,  stochastic 
models.  They  are  both  vitally  concerned  with  the  major 
question  of  time  and  its  numerous  sub-elements,  but  both 
feel  that  the  deterministic  analysis  of  ordered  sequences 
has  not  proved  itself  and  that  this  failure  is  to  a large 
degree  based  on  this  method's  over-abstractive  nature.  They 
want  information  on  sequence  and  rates  but  not  just  any 
sequence  nor  any  rates  and  not  at  any  price.  They  want 
to  determine  these  systemic  parameters  in  terms  of  the  im- 
portance of  each  system's  specific  causal  factors  and  to 
do  this  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  ordered  determinacy. 

It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  more  than  ordered  de- 
terminacy is  lost  with  the  contextual-stochastic  emphasis . 

I feel  that,  for  the  present  state  of  these  studies  at  any 
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rate,  orientation  also  sacrifices  that  degree  of  com- 
parison which  seems  an  absolute  minimum  for  total-system 
macro-dynamics.  Contextual  stochastics  most  probably  allow 
us  a much  more  efficient  method  for  understanding  single- 
system phenomena,  but  by  their  very  nature  they  make  com- 
parison questionable.  Stochastic  processes  are  "ones  which 
develop  in  time  according  to  probabilistic  laws."^  They 
are  primarily  "forward-looking"  instead  of  "backward- looking" 
with  the  essential  goal  of  being  able  to  "deduce  the  future 
development  of  the  process  from  knowledge  of  its  present 
state."  Even  in  an  analytical,  descriptive  perspective  the 
major  orientation  is  the  specification  of  selected  states  in 
terms  of  previous  states  of  the  system  and  without  regard 
to  the  symmetry  of  causal  paths. 

What  this  means  is  that  although  the  system  is  causally 
open,  it  is  in  fact  conceptually  closed.  The  importance  and 
definition  of  states  is  dependent  on  internal  criteria. 

(This  is  true  even  when  external  factors  are  admitted  to 
the  process.)  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  select 
states  with  common  ci'oss-system  characteristics  and  then 
attempt  to  associate  these  states  with  a select  group  of 
previous-state  factors.  But  such  a procedure  would  in  ef- 
fect involve  the  selection  of  common  factors  to  all  systems 
studied,  thereby  eliminating  system-specific  events,  and 
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thereby  undermining  the  contextual  nature  of  the  sto- 
chastic principle. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I have  chosen  the  more 
abstractive  approach  and  the  stimulus  hypothesis  for  the 
total-system  level  of  analysis.  I believe  (along  with 
Carlsson)  that  we  may  at  some  distant  point  reach  a level  of 
sophistication  with  combinations  of  qualitative-quantitative 
methods  which  will  allow  for  a combination  of  stimulus  and 
response  models,  but  for  the  present  I feel  that  there  re- 
mains much  more  to  do  within  the  stage-system,  ordered- 
sequence  tradition. 

I should  po.int  out,  however,  that  the  orientation  here 
selected,  based  as  it  is  on  the  three  different  dimensions  of 
time,  seems  to  offer  a modest  structural  synthesis  in  the 
direction  of  a deeper  understanding  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween macro-social  processes  (economic  development--time  as 
setting)  and  Moore's  more  contextual  "radical  transforma- 
tions" (industrial  surges--time  as  quantitative  measure). 

In  this  framework  we  maintain  elements  of  stage-system  theory 
(what  Moore  refers  to  as  "musts"  resulting  from  major  al- 
terations in  the  structure  of  production)  while  at  the  same 
time  gaining  comparative  data  on  rates  and  sequence  of 
specific  "forcing"  factors  such  as  industrial  surges. 

Heirich  expresses  this  feature  as  follows: 
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If  one  uses  qualitative  units---such  as  stages  of 
history,  stages  of  growth,  or  subjectively  per- 
ceived time  units — one  gains  greater  flexibility 
in  determining  the  appropriate  time  interval  for  each 
case  considered.  But  comparisons — which  are  the 
heart  of  any  analysis  of  social  change — become  less 
precise.  ...  A degree  of  precision  can  be  regained 
by  arbitrarily  subdividing  qualitative  units  (such 
as  stages)  into  equal  quantitative  units  and  describing 
the  stages  or  other  units  in  terms  of  duration . ^ 

This  is  precisely  wha.t  we  have  tried  to  accomplish  in 
the  total-system  analysis.  We  have  divided  our  entire  time- 
span  up  into  5-year  time  units.  When  discussing  our  three 
systems  in  terms  of  long-term  economic  development  these 
time  units  are  merely  bench  marks  for  objective  reference 
to  the  stage  setting  of  development . When  discussing  se- 
quence and  rate  they  become  respectively  the  scale  for 
indicating  temporal  causality  and  the  quantitative  measure 
of  intensity. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Mechanic s of  Total-System  Comparison 

The  actual  correlation  of  total-system  time  series  in 
Chapter  4 was  confronted  with  two  basic  limitations.  The 
first  limitation  was  one  in  time.  We  saw  in  the  section  on 
economic  growth  and  industrialization  that  it  is  only  in 
the  last  decade  or  so  that  we  have  been  provided  with  data 
series  of  the  desired  length  for  analyzing  long-term  trends . 
Similar  series  for  labor  response  data  are  not  possible, 
primarily  because  of  the  later  emergence  within  the  develop- 
mental process  of  labor  phenomena  which  might  be  quantifi- 
able. This  implies  a limitation  in  our  dependent  factor 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  made  explicit,  i.e.  that  we  limit 
the  concept  "labor  response"  to  reactions  to  the  industri- 
alizing (acceleration,  take-off)  stimulus  alone. 

In  other  words  we  are  not  interested  here  in  pre-indus- 
trial mass-movements  such  as  the  Thrane  Movement  in  Norway 
between  1848  and  1852.  Such  movements,  although  they  are  in- 
variably referred  to  as  "labor  movements,"  must  be  seen  as 
forerunners  of  modern  industrial  movements  and,  although 
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they  may  have  considerable  effect  through  time  on  the  later 
movements  (a  fact  we  take  up  in  the  following  section)  they 
are  of  such  a nature  that  we  cannot  adequately  measure  their 
effect  on  the  national  unit.  Sub-national  analysis  may  be 
able  to  show  correlations  between  these  phenomena  by  longi- 
tudinal comparison  of  numerous  sub-regions  but  such  a pro- 
cedure is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  level  of  analysis.  We 
thus  confine  our  data  to  organized  movement  behavior  and 
thereby  limit  our  time  span  to  the  periods  after  the  emer- 
gence of  union  and  political  party  activity. 

The  second  major  limitation  on  our  dependent  factor  was 
the  lack  of  possible  data  series  with  quantitative  measures 
of  labor  response.  All  of  the  indicators  for  the  independent 
variable  were  characterized  by  a regularity  of  gathering  and 
an  objectivity  of  process  which  is,  to  a large  degree, 
lacking  for  labor  data.  Where  we  have  yearly  figures  for 
such  indicators  as  strikes  and  organization  membership  we 
must  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  bias  of  interest  group 
reporting.  Where  we  have  more  objective  sources,  such  as 
national  elections,  we  are  confronted  with  the  problems  of 
highly  irregular  series  with  long  periods  where  no  data  is 
available  on  the  yearly  basis.  Finally  some  of  the  most 
"radical"  indicators  of  labor  response  are  not  amenable  to 
through-time  analysis  at  all  since  they  are  primarily 
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"single-event"  phenomena  for  which  historical  treatment  is 
necessary  to  provide  the  temporal  context . We  proceed  in 
Chapter  4 by  first  presenting  the  longest  and  most  quanti- 
fiable series  in  both  cross-national  and  within-nation  con- 
text and  then,  having  seen  how  far  we  can  come  with  this 
macro-abstractive  approach,  we  shall  consider  the  possibili- 
ties of  further  explanatory  methods . 

Variable  Se3.ecti.on  and  Technique 

The  second  limitation  above,  that  of  the  nature  and 
availability  of  indicators  of  labor  response,  was  the  first 
that  had  to  be  settled.  The  major  concern  was  to  find  data 
sources  which  presented  meaningful  indicators  in  as  objec- 
tive a reporting  framework  as  possible  and  over  as  long  a 
period  as  possible.  Neither  requirement  was  easily  ful- 
filled and  in  the  end  it  became  necessary  to  accept  those 
data  which  were  available.  The  following  eight  indicators 
were  selected  for  macro-comparison: 

1)  Income  per  capita:  These  are  the  same  figures 

and  the  same  sources  as  used  for  the  analysis  of  the 
independent  factor.  Net  domestic  product  for  Norway 
and  Denmark  and  Gross  domestic  product  for  Sweden. 

2)  Gross  Domestic  Investment:  The  ratio  of  gross 

domestic  investment  to  gross  national  product. 
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3)  Cost  of  Living:  Cost  of  living  indices  as 

computed  by  various  official  and  unofficial  sources 
for  each  country.  The  base  year  of  1914  equals  100. 

4)  Wages : Indices  of  real  annual  earnings  of 

employed  male  workers.  1914  equals  100. 

5)  Socralist  Vote:  Percent  of  the  total  votes 

cast  attained  in  elections  to  the  national  assembly  of 
each  country  by  all  socialist  parties  (i.e.  including 
moderate  and  communist  splinter  parties) . 

6)  Union  Membership:  Union  membership  in  those 

unions  affiliated  with  the  three  national  peak  organi- 
zations (National  Federations  of  Labor)  in  each  coun- 
try. 

7)  Labor  Disputes:  The  ratio  of  man— days  lost 

to  potential  maximum  working  time  of  trade  union  mem- 
bers. The  figures  include  both  strikes  and  lockouts. 

8)  Suicides : The  rate  of  suicides  per  100,000  of 

the  population. 

Once  having  chosen  and  recorded  the  basic  data  on  these 
indicators  we  were  then  confronted  with  the  first  limita- 
tion, i.e.  the  question  of  time  span  and,  more  specifically, 
the  choice  of  "time-unit"  for  comparison.  Our  major  re- 
quirement was  to  find  a time-unit  which  fulfilled  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics  as  fully  as  possible: 
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1)  The  time  span  must  be  such  that  it  gives  as 
representative  an  expression  as  possible  for  both 
the  indicator  itself  as  well  as  for  the  latent 
variabl es . 

2)  The  time  span  should  be  long  enough  to  in- 
clude the  essentials  of  the  trend  but  at  the  same  time 
short  enough  to  reveal  meaningful  changes. 

3)  The  time  span  should  be  of  such  a duration  as 
to  allow  as  many  meaningful  time-units  as  possible  for 
macro-comparison . 

4)  Where  possible,  the  time  span  should  corre- 
spond with  existing  data  sources  and  with  existing 
time-units  in  the  various  disciplines. 

Given  the  disparate  nature  of  our  macro— socioeconomic 
indicators  it  can  with  good  reason  be  anticipated  that  our 
selection  of  unit  could  satisfy  these  requirements  in  only 
the  most  approximate  of  ways.  Most  of  the  basic  data  was 
found  for  1-year  periods  in  series  varying  between  the  re- 
search-oriented maximum  (i.e.  my  temporal  delimitation)  of 
64  years  (1871  to  1935)  down  to  a minimum  of  36  years. 
Election  figures,  however,  were  available  for  irregular 
periods  within  each  national  system  with  Norway  having  the 
most  continuous  pattern  (every  3 years)  while  Sweden  and 
Denmark  presented  patterns  with  not  only  changing  regular 
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election  intervals  but  also  with  occasional  special  elec- 
tions. The  elections  also  presented  the  shortest  overall 
time  spans  since  the  Scandinavian  socialist  parties  did 
not  begin  electoral  competition  until  the  periods  immedi- 
ately before  and  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  problem  finally  resolved  itself  around  the  choice 
of  two  extremes:  1}  the  maintenance  of  the  decade  time  span 

from  the  economic  data  or,  2)  the  use  of  time  spans  corre- 
sponding to  the  irregular  periods  of  the  important  election 
indicator . I decided  to  compromise  between  the  two  and 
selected  a 5-year  period  based  on  simple  averages  for  each 
period.  This  decision  seemed  to  satisfy  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  requirements  mentioned  above  and,  as  the  results 
seem  to  indicate,  both  independent  and  dependent  variables 
appear  adequately  measured  by  the  delimitation.  The  greatest 
weakness  of  the  5-year  unit  appears,  of  course,  in  the  elec- 
tion figures  where  several  (about  10  out  of  30)  of  the  5- 
year  units  are  composed  of  only  one  election  within  the 
period.  This  is  a problem  not  to  be  avoided  and  one  which, 
considering  the  level  we  are  operating  on,  should  not  pre- 
sent us  with  too  many  difficulties.  As  to  the  question  of 
where  to  begin  our  series  we  merely  followed  the  conventions 
of  certain  of  the  data  sources  which  employed  periods  be- 
ginning with  the  01  or  the  06  years  and  ending  on  the  05 
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or  10.  Thus,  the  first  period  of  our  series  is  1871-75  and 
the  next  1876-80  and  so  on  up  to  the  last  period  of  1931-35. 

Having  chosen  the  indicators  and  delimited  the  time- 
units  the  next  methodological  problem  was  the  question  of 
presentation  and  analysis  of  the  series.  At  least  two  well- 
established  methods  seemed  suitable  to  our  theoretical  ori- 
entation: 1)  graphical  representation  of  independent  and 

dependent  series  or,  2)  the  statistical  correlation  of  time 
series . 

The  first  possibility  is  that  which  we  have  used  to  a 
limited  degree  in  the  section  on  industrialization  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  has  the  single  major  advantage  of  pro- 
viding the  analyst  or  critic  with  an  immediate  picture  of 
the  different  trends  and  their  relationship  to  each  other. 

It  allows  for  visual  inspection  of  the  entire  data  series 
and  thereby  a facility  in  detecting  important  deviations 
from  major  trends  with  the  immediate  advantage  of  placing 
these  deviations  in  context  of  their  historical  perspective. 
This,  in  turn,  allows  for  speculative  introduction  of  ex- 
ternal factors  which  may  or  may  not  help  to  account  for  the 
particular  deviations. 

There  are  two  major  disadvantages  to  this  type  of  data 
presentation,  however,  which  are  eliminated  with  the  second 
method.  The  first  of  these  is  the  limited  flexibility  of 
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the  graphic  method  in  terms  of  presenting  several  series  at 
one  time  and  in  terms  of  placing  the  same  series  in  dif- 
ferent combinations  with  each  other  as  is  essential  in  any 
form  of  multi-variate  analysis.  The  graphic  juxtaposition 
of  two,  three,  and  possibly  even  four  different  series  does 
not  present  too  many  problems  for  interpretation,  but  any- 
thing over  this  number  immediately  becomes  much  more  diffi- 
cult. The  problem  is  compounded  when  the  series  are  posited 
as  being  in  a macro-causal  relationship  to  each  other  as  is 
the  case  with  our  total-system  analysis.  In  order  to  derive 
as  much  information  as  possible  from  our  series  we  desire  a 
maximum  of  flexibility  in  comparing  each  indicator  with  each 
other  while  at  the  same  time  allowing  for  the  possibility 
that  the  data  analysis  itself  will  present  new  ideas  as  to 
how  series  might  be  interrelated  and  that  we  then  could 
apply  these  new  hypotheses  through  immediate  comparison. 

The  necessity  of  presenting  new  graphs  constantly  in  this 
process  would  soon  divert  the  major  thrust  of  our  analysis 
over  into  the  field  of  mechanical  drawing  and  the  freedom 
and  scope  of  our  analysis  suffers  accordingly. 

The  second  major  difficulty  with  graphic  presentation 
is  inherent  in  and  stems  from  the  first,  i.e.  the  problem 
of  measurement  of  relationships  between  series . With  as  few 
as  three  series  the  possibilities  of  intersub j ective  agree- 
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ment  on  trends  and  cross  influences  (interseries  "forcings") 
becomes  extremely  problematical.  It  is  not  just  a question 
of  saying  that  the  series  agree  or  the  series  disagree;  or 
that  the  one  series  seems  "to  vary"  in  accordance  with  the 
other.  The  problem  is  one  of  me a sura ng  this  agreement  or 
disagreement,,  variance  or  nonvariance,  and  not  along  the 
whole  series  in  its  most  optically  congruent  form  but  at 
each  data  point  (time-unit)  in  relation  to  each  other  corre- 
sponding data  point  in  terms  of  their  posited  underlying 
effects.  Such  a degree  of  measurement  and  intersub j ective 
agreement  is,  of  course,  attained  by  positing  linear  rela- 
tionships between  our  indicators,  measuring  sequential  devi- 
ance from  linearity,  and  expressing  the  relationship  between 
series  in  terms  of  simple  correlation  coefficients  By 
using  a comprehensive  correlation  matrix  of  all  variables 
measured  against  each  other  we  also  attain  a degree  of 
flexibility  which  vastly  exceeds  that  of  the  graphic  method. 

Having  defended  correlation  methods  over  graphic  methods 
and  having  chosen  this  tactic  for  our  analysis,  one  more 
word  must  be  added.  The  use  of  correlation  methods  in  no 
way  helps  us  to  supersede  the  methodological  limitations 
which  our  general  limited-sample,  total-system  approach  im- 
plies. ( See  Chapter  1.)  The  presentation  of  within-system 
and  across-system  series  correlations  merely  allows  us  to 
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verify  in  a more  precise  way  the  propositions  as  we  have 
presented  them.  In  other  words  the  correlations  provide  us 
with  only  a different  language  for  describing  the  relation- 
ship between  economic  growth  and  the  response  of  labor  in 
the  context  here  selected.  They  do  not  provide  us  with 
the  means  to  test  the  relationship  between  these  two  macro- 
variables in  a general  frame  of  reference.  It  may  be  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  state  ci early  once  again  the  dif- 
ference between  Lipset's  study  and  this  one.  Lipset  found 
support  for  static  hypotheses  within  a general  framework; 
we  seek  support  for  developmental  hypotheses  within  a con- 
textual framework.  The  ultimate  description  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  variables  will  require  a combina- 


tion of  both  methods . 


APPENDIX  C 


Part  1:  Inference  and  the  Ecological  Base 

Causal  Interaction 

In  other  work  I have  taken  up  the  conceptual  nature 

of  the  individual,  structural,  and  ecological  levels  of 
1 

analysis.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  detail  on  these  prob- 
lems here,  but  merely  point  out  some  important  differences 
between  the  structural  and  ecological  level.  Quite  briefly, 
the  latter  is  what  Johan  Galtung  (and  others)  refer  to  as  a 

"tertiary  collectivity, " while  the  former  can  be  either  a 

. 2 

"primary"  or  a "secondary"  collectivity.  A tertiary  col- 
lectivity is  a gathering  of  units  with  no  internal  struc- 
ture, i.e.  with  no  binary  interactions.  Secondary  and  pri- 
mary collectivities  can  be  respectively  represented  by  the 
"system"  and  the  "group."  A system  is  a set  of  units  with 
a binary  interaction  relation  that  is  "weakly  connected, " 
i.e.  all  units  are  connected,  but  not  necessarily  directly. 
The  group  is  a system  with  a "strongly  connected"  binary 
interaction  where  all  units  are  directly  connected  with  each 
other.  In  the  previous  chapter  we  were  operating  at  the 
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structural  level  with  groups  (primary  collectivities)  and 
systems  (secondary  collectivities);  while  in  this  chapter 
we  are  operating  with  communal  aggregates  (tertiary  collec- 
tivities) . 

The  nature  of  contextual  causality  is  groups  and  sys- 
tems is,  by  definition,  more  proximately  asymmetric  (though 
not  necessarily  more  "importantly  causal")  than  is  the  case 
with  tertiary  collectivities.  Thus  in  the  ranking  (in  terms 
of  causal  specificity)  of  the  group  factors  in  Chapter  7 we 
placed  size  of  organization  as  least  proximate  and  member 
per  local  association  as  most  proximate,  since  the  individual 
members  could  be  said  to  be  least  and  most  affected  by  these 
factors.  These  features  were  primary-collectivity  variables 
and  the  individual  delegates  were  units  within  the  primary 
context.  The  introduction  of  communal  assembly  members  and 
union  membership  moved  us  immediately  into  the  range  of 
secondary  collectivities,  since  we  could  no  longer  be  as- 
sured of  direct  binary  interactions  among  the  system  units. 

We  could,  however,  defend  these  indicators  as  systemic 
(structural)  measures  since  we  know  that  most  communal 
assembly  members  were  undoubtedly  sub-party  group  members 
and  many  (certainly  over  50  percent)  LO-af filiated  union 
members  were  also  party  members  The  individuals  which  were 


the  basis  for  our  structural  indicators  could  thus  be  classi- 
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fied  as  at  least  secondary  collectivity  and  the  close  causal 
proximity  of  structural  analysis  was  thereby  maintained. 

In  Chapter  S we  move  to  the  ecological  aggregates  of 
the  communal  units  and  we  give  up,  therefore,  the  condition 
of  systemic  interaction.  We  view  the  various  communal  pro- 
portions and  rates  as  quantitative  characteristics  of  the 
nonstructured  tertiary  collectivity.  This  is  not  to  say,  of 
course,  that  there  do  not  exist  structures  within  the  com- 
munal aggregate;  it  is  only  to  say  that  this  supposition  is 
not  necessary  for  the  methodological  justification  of  eco- 
logical analysis.  It  is,  however,  necessary  for  the  the- 
oretical justification  of  the  ecological  persuasion  since 
we  wish  to  generalize  between  the  comparison  of  aggregates 
and  the  fact  that  these  aggregates  v,7ere  also  the  basis  for 
the  structural  level.  In  other  words,  when  viewing  the  eco- 
logical base  methodologically,  we  see  it  as  a means  for  ex- 
pressing variables  through  quantitative  descriptions  of  the 
tertiary  aggregate;  but,  when  viewing  it  theoretically,  we 
see  it  as  the  most  basic  environmental  factor  in  the  de- 
scription of  structural  and  individual  characteristics.  The 
former  represents  the  major  analytical  advantage  of  the  eco- 
logical approach  over  the  structural  and  individual  methods; 
while  the  latter  represents  the  internal  logical  justifica- 
tion for  the  entire  contextual  principle. 
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The  Communal  Unit 

For  the  comparison  of  the  moderate  and  radical  groups 
on  ecological  indicators  in  Chapter  9 it  is  necessary  to 
briefly  recapitulate  the  origins  of  these  groups  and  point 
out  some  changes  in  their  unit  characteristics.  Our  first 
identification  of  these  units  was  as  Labor  Party  sub-organi- 
zations as  they  existed  in  1918.  In  the  party  congress 
protocols  of  1918  and  1919,  wi thin-party  organizations  are 
listed  according  to  sub-regions  of  the  18  provinces  and  ac- 
cording to  city.  Many  of  the  rural  groups  were  associated 
with  regional  voting  districts  (e.g.  Upper  Romerike  District 
Party)  whereas  others  had  responsibility  over  areas  which 
embraced  nearly  an  entire  province  (e.g.  Uttrondelag  Labor 
Party) . Invariably,  however,  the  rural  sub-region  for  the 
local  organizations  was  the  commune,  of  which  there  were 
approximately  630  in  1918. 

In  order  to  guarantee  regional  distinctness  among  the 
several  local  groups  and  to  strengthen  the  theoretical  base 
of  the  ecological  connection,  I associated  each  sub-organi- 
zation only  with  those  communes  in  which  the  Labor  Party 
had  representation  on  the  communal  assembly.  By  checking 
the  intra-party  election  statistics  I could  thus  be  con- 
fident that  the  communes  selected  were  indeed  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  local  organization  under  which  they  were  cate- 
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gorized  and  that  that  responsibility  had  been  fruitful  to 
the  point  of  attaining  elective  office.  The  range  of  com- 
munes associated  with  each  sub-organization  varied  from 
30  to  1 and  the  average  number  for  all  55  sub-groups  used 
was  approximately  five . 

For  the  IS  most  effective  radical  groups  and  the  12 
most  effective  moderate  groups  (selected  by  the  process 
described  in  Chapter  8)  the  same  range  applied  (30  communes 
for  the  radical  Ut.trondelag  Labor  Party;  1 for  the  large 
moderate  Akers  Labor  Party)  while  the  average  number  of 
communes  per  rural  group  increased  to  better  than  six.  For 
the  communal  assembly  and  union  indicators  used  in  Chapters 
7 and  8 data  was  collected  for  all  communes  for  each  group. 
This  procedure  has  been  somewhat  altered  for  the  ecological 
analysis  in  Chapter  9.  For  the  two  largest  radical  groups, 
Uttrondelag  (30  communes)  and  Indtrondelag  (21  communes), 

I have  sampled  cut  six  communes  for  each.  The  sampling  was 
not  random.  The  six  selected  for  each  sub-organization  were 
the  most  industrialized  for  the  entire  sub-group  area  as 
of  1915.  My  reasons  for  this  were  as  follows: 

1)  These  two  labor  parties  covered  districts  which 
were  considerably  larger  than  any  of  the  other  groups  in  the 
effective-group  sample.  Between  them  they  comprised  nearly 
50  percent  of  all  the  communes  under  the  responsibility  of 
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these  sub-organizations.  This  was,  of  course,  because  they 
had  greater  communal  assembly  representation  within  their 
respective  districts  and  when  this  factor  was  measured 
in  Chapters  7 and  8 it  was  necessary  to  sum  representatives 
for  all  communes.  In  moving  away  from  the  structural  level, 
however,  the  regional  size  of  these  groups  only  serves  to 
introduce  considerable  within-group  variation  which  does 
not  assist  us  in  delimiting  between-group  differences. 

2)  This  within-group  variation  was  particularly  im- 
portant for  the  major  class  of  ecological  indicators,  i.e. 
measures  of  economic  development.  For  both  Uttrondelag  and 
Indtrondelag,  the  majority  of  communes  where  the  Labor  Party 
had  representation  were  rural  in  1915.  This  was  made  clear 
in  Chapter  8 where  we  saw  the  large  number  of  fish  and  farm 
representatives  from  these  areas.  When  I tried  to  measure 
the  effect  of  industrialization  on  the  total  communal  sample 
it  became  apparent  that  the  stability  of  the  rural  units  was 
seriously  "washing-out " changes  in  the  economic  sector. 

Since  the  effect  of  economic  growth  is  one  of  the  major 
factors  we  are  here  concerned  with,  this  seemed  unacceptable. 
I selected,  therefore,  the  six  communes  from  each  group  which 
had  the  highest  number  of  "work-years"  in  1915  and  these 
regional  units  then  became  the  ecological  base  for  the  two 


groups . 
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I do  not  feel  that  this  procedure  seriously  affects 
either  the  methodological  or  the  theoretical  basis  of  our 
study.  At  the  structural  level  it  was  much  more  important 
to  amass  all  data  which  had  direct  relevance  for  the  group 
system  (secondary  collectivity) . For  the  ecological  base 
analysis  (tertiary  collectivity)  it  is  much  less  important 
since  we  do  not  postulate  at  this  level  even  weak  binary 
interactions.  The  commune  is  the  unit  on  which  we  measure 
our  theoretically  relevant  aggregates,  all  of  which  in  this 
case  will  be  expressed  as  rates  or  proportions.  What  we  are 
primarily  interested  in  are  those  communes  which  "have" 
the  relevant  aggregates  rather  than  simply  all  those  which 
one  variable  dimension  (communal  assembly  seats)  has  dic- 
tated as  necessary.  In  this  sense,  we  are  interested  in 
characterizing  the  ecological  bases  of  the  groups  selected 
on  the  theoretical  issues  selected,  rather  than  describing 
the  entire  ecological  configuration. 

Having  said  this,  however,  we  can  further  point  out 
that  the  communes  selected  seem  to  represent  the  entire  areas 
rather  well,  since  on  most  indicators  they  do  not  differ 
that  much  from  the  aggregates  for  the  original  communal 
pool.  For  Uttrondelag  the  selected  sample  accounts  for 
nearly  half  the  population  while  for  Indtrondelag  the  pro- 
portion is  nearly  40  percent.  Perhaps  more  important  (and 
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sufficient  criteria  itself  for  selection  but  not  that  em- 
ployed) the  six  communes  from  each  grouping  account  for 
exactly  37  percent  of  all  communal  assembly  seats  held  by 
the  regional  parties . The  samples  chosen  thus  seem  inde- 
pendently important  both  in  terms  of  population  base  and  in 
terms  of  Labor  Party  structure.  In  addition,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  they  were  selected  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
absolute  levels  of  industrialization  as  of  1915  according  to 
a single  indicator,  the  total  number  of  "work-years " (one 
work-year  equals  300  days  work) . Our  bias  for  these  groups 
is  thus  only  in  terms  of  static  economic  levels  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  change  or  other,  noneconomic  factors. 

Part  2 : Th e Question  of  Horsepower 

The  statistics  for  19] 5 offered  three  appropriate 
categories  for  this  indicator:  1)  the  total  horsepower  pro- 

duced in  the  commune,  2)  the  horsepower  applied  to  electro- 
chemical and  smelting  processes  and,  3)  the  size  (in  horse- 
power) of  the  applied  mechanical  power,  rented  and  self- 
produced.  The  first  category  would  be  useful  for  comparing 
differences  in  the  sources  of  power  but  this  is  a rather 
special  dimension  which  is  (a)  not  only  associated  with 
industrialization  and  (b)  extremely  nonrandom  in  its  oc- 
currence and  (c)  difficult  to  interpret.  We  can  briefly 
take  two  examples  to  demonstrate  the  problem.  A radical 
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area,  such  as  that  for  the  Hardanger  District  Labor  Party, 

had  a "primary  (produced)  horsepower"  figure  in  1915  of 

86,043  HP,  but  the  actual  applied  mechanical  force  was  only 

8,669  HP.  On  the  moderate  side,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

urban  Fredrikstad  Labor  Party  showed  a regional  figure  of 

274  "primary"  horsepower  but  actual  applied  machine-power 

3 

was  approximately  12,600  HP.  It  is  clear  that  the  use  of 
the  first  figure  in  each  case  would  radically  distort  the 
level  of  industrialization  picture. 

The  exclusion  of  the  second  category  was  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  justify  but  I thought  that  this  was  also  neces- 
sary because  of  the  tremendous  bias  introduced  by  one  of 
the  groups.  The  Hardanger  District  Party  had  within  its 
region  the  two  large  chemical  works  at  Odda.  a totally  new 
industrial  town  which  had  sprung  up  at  the  head  of  South 
Fjord  after  1905.  The  carbide-  and  cyanimide-proaucing 
processes  used  a total  of  42,799  horsepower  and  this  figure 
was  nearly  35,000  HP  more  than  the  next  largest  district 
(the  moderate  region  of  Nedenes)  for  this  category.  In 
addition,  only  8 of  the  31  moderate/radical  regions  had 
any  data  at  all  for  this  particular  power  use.  I felt, 
therefore,  that  these  horsepower  should  not  be  added  to  the 
applied  mechanical  power.  The  introduction  of  the  Odda  data 
alone  would  inflate  the  radical  group  mean  for  this  indica- 
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tor  from  108.4  to  220.1  and  this  degree  of  single-unit  vari- 
ation seemed  intolerable  for  further  multi-variable  analysis. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  new  electro- 
chemical industries  were  not  important  for  the  industriali- 
zation/radicalism question.  On  the  contrary,  I feel  that  on 
certain  dimensions  they  may  have  been  decisively  important 
although  certain  preliminary  data  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  effect  of  the  hydro-electro  breakthrough  was  not  all  in 
a radical  direction.  A fuller  analysis  of  the  question  would 
require  a broader  comparison  of  all  major  sub-regions  on 
this  indicator,  a task  which  lies  outside  the  scope  of  our 
peak-level- determined  analysis.  I would  like  to  point  out, 
however,  that  if  the  Odda  data  is  excluded  but  all  other 
smelting  and  electro-chemical  power  is  added  to  the  applied 
machine  power,  we  then  have  the  interesting  results  for  our 
31  groups  that  the  moderate  mean  figure  is  164  IIP  while  the 
radical  ratio  is  only  113  HP  per  mechanized  concern.  In 
other  words,  the  introduction  of  this  category  for  all  units 
with  the  exception  of  the  Hardanger  sub-organization  would 
make  for  a significant  difference  in  favor  of  the  moderate 
groups.  This  has  not  been  done,  however,  since  it  makes  no 
sense  to  exclude  the  Hardanger  figures  while  their  intro- 
duction, as  mentioned,  seems  to  present  more  problems  than 
the  results  might  justify.  This  is  especially  true  since 
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we  do  have  one  indicator  (change  in  work-years)  which  in- 
cludes changes  in  both  power  dimensions  in  terms  of  actual 
working  time.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I present  in 
Table  A.i  the  total  horsepower  applied  to  smelting  and  elec- 
tro-chemical process  in  the  eight  regions  which  had  such 
industrial  activity. 


Table  A.I:  Total  Applied  Horsepower  to  Smelting 

and  Electro-Chemical  Processing  in 
Radical  and  Moderate  Regions 

Radical  Group- Regions  Moderate  Group-Regions 

Radical  Voting  Moderate 

Total  Rank  at  Total  Voting 


Sub-Group 

HP 

1918  Congress 

Sub-Group 

HP 

Rank 

Haraanger 

42,699 

7 

Nedenes 

8,  512 

5 

Indtrondelag 

7,872 

5 

Fredrikstad 

6,926 

3 

Trondheim 

2,448 

1 

Glemmenge 

6, 578 

2 

Drammen 

250 

10 

Stavanger 

163 

11 

Source:  Industristatistik  1915,  Table  2,  Column  11. 


The  second  indicator  for  static  levels  of  industrializa- 
tion in  Table  9.1  thus  applies  only  to  the  machine  power  of 
industrial  activities  in  the  sub-organization  regions. 

Part  3:  Work-Years 

One  work-year  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  300  work-days 
(ten-hour  day)  and  the  figures  include  all  insured  workers 
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except  (for  1915)  forestry  workers,  stevedores,  and  local 
government  (communal)  workers.  Of  the  latter  three  cate- 
gories only  forestry  workers  were  not  included  in  1905.  In 
other  wo'rds  the  figures  for  1905  did  include  stevedores  and 
communal  laborers  but  these  are  excluded  from  the  1915 
figures.  This  makes  exact  comparison  impossible  but  I feel 
thaf  the  nature  of  these  two  categories  is  so  general  that 
I cannot  imagine  any  special  bias  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  radical/moderate  question.  In  1915  both  groups  ac- 
counted for  no  more  than  7,457  work-years  out  of  a national 

4 

total  of  over  200,000. 


NOTES 


1 ; ba  f flirty In  du  strialization  and  Labor  Radical  is  m • A 
Multi -Leve]. , Ecologically-Eased  Approach  . 

2.  See  Johan  Galtung,  Theory  and  Methods  of  Social  Research 

(Oslo:  Universitetsforlaget,  1967),  pp.  37-48. 

3.  Norway,  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Industristatistik 
1915,  N.O.S.  VI.  125,  Table  2,  pp . 157'  and  199. 

4.  Ibid . , Summary  data  for  Table  2,  Column  15. 
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